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A Glimpse Ahead 


OT so far ahead—just as far as the December 

Graphic, which in two weeks will bring you 
an exceptional cargo in the familiar Survey ship—a 
veritable holiday haul. Here’s a bill of particulars, 
with trimmings to be added as the news requires: 


Mauatma GANDHI,‘in The Canker of Untouch- 
ability writes with simple and moving dignity of 
the cause which lies nearest to his heart, and so to 
the heart of India. 


H. A. Poprey, in New Water in Old Skins, writes 
as the friend of Gandhi and the sympathetic observer 
of Indian village life. 


Dr. Ricuarp C. Cazot, in A Plea for a Clinical 
Year in the Course of Theological Study makes and 
defends with his usual clarity a suggestion that 
throws fresh light on the twin jobs of clergyman 
and layman in helping other people. 


CoRNELIA STRATTON ParKER, in Smoke of the 
Peace Pipes, reports in her usual brilliant fashion 
the work of the League Assembly and the Locarno 
Conference. 


RatpH Pearson, in Using Prints, is an artist of 
rarely articulate convictions who is pressing vigor- 
ously for a truly socialized experience of contem- 
porary art. 


Mary AustTIN, in The Indivisible Utility, makes a 
thought-provoking analysis of the interplay of environ- 
ment and community life in the American Southwest. 
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LeenGist of, It 


HAT Georgia has done for her children 
is told (p. 193) by Burr Blackburn, 
executive secretary of the State Council 


of Social Agencies at Atlanta, and a leader in the 
renascence which he records. Here he gives us the 
old Georgia and what new Georgia expects to do 
with the future. 


ULIA, tragic and aspiring, lives in the few 
J paragraphs (p. 195) by Neva R. Deardorff, 
executive secretary of the Children’s Commission of 
Pennsylvania, formerly of The Survey staff. 


HERE are probation officers and probation 

officers. Mary Edna McChristie, referee in 
the Hamilton Country Court of Common Pleas in 
Cincinnati, describes (p. 201) some of the types that 
she has met and the tragic need for trained officers 
whose personalities enable them to meet their charges 
sympathetically and wisely. The present article will 
recall the shrewd philosophy and technique which 
Miss McChristie expressed in her sketch of Why 
They Tell, published in The Survey for July 15, 
1923. 

OW long should the Red Cross take care of 

the ex-soldier’s needs? Carter Taylor, as- 
sistant to the director of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland tells us (p. 203) some of the reasons for 
his belief that a great deal of the family case work 
for disabled soldiers’ families should be handled by 
the normal case work agency. 
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AURICE TAYLOR, director of the General 

district service, the family welfare depart- 
ment of the Federated Jewish Charities of Boston, 
discusses (p. 205) the necessity for the family case 
worker to have a knowledge of dietetics in order to 
function with the highest efficiency. 


OCIAL work is in an experimental stage. Its 

extreme specialization is hardly justified from 
the standpoint of technique developed.’ Walter W. 
Pettit, whose study of the community case record 
appeared in the September Graphic writes (p. 206) 
of the need for more generally trained social workers 
and for an understanding and correlation between 
the activities of different groups in a community. 
Mr. Pettit heads the community organization depart- 


ment of the New York School of Social Work. 


IND the one best place in Wisconsin to raise a 

child! Aubrey Williams, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Conference of Social Work, tells 
(p. 207) how they found it and gave it a thousand 
dollar prize in the Better Cities Contest this fall, 
and what he thinks are some of the results of the 
contest. 


SUCCESSFUL effort at health education in 

a rural district is described (p. 211) by Mar- 
guerite Marsh, executive secretary of the Louis- 
ville Tuberculosis Association. Using the sale of 
tuberculosis seals as an entering wedge, the As- 
sociation organized examination clinics where a highly 
useful job was done. 


DUCATION for life is the goal to be reached 

in adult education (p. 215) says Ethel Richard- 
son, assistant state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in California, and she turns to the three co- 
operating agencies through which this more flexible 
education may be acquired. 


““ OT a parking place and not a mother’s con- 
N venience and not a machine to take in babies 
at nine and turn them out at three each day,” the 
cooperative nursery school at the University of 
Chicago gives both mothers and children the benefit 
of the group plan (p. 217). Altha Leah Bass who 
describes it is well known to Survey readers. 


RINGING psychology, history and biology to 

bear on the problems relating directly to the 
life of the working girl has been the method followed 
by the National League of Girls Clubs in making 
their evening classes interesting to the students 
(p. 219). Bertha Wallerstein, assistant education 
secretary of the League tells how they have been 
hunting a new technique for adult education. 


RIMFUL of the new books, the fall book 
supplement has the special distinction of present- 
ing our own Dr. Hart, five years educational editor 
of The Survey, as the new presiding genius of The 
Alcove in which Survey books—so far as space and 
time permit—are segregated for Survey consideration. 
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EORGIA repudiates the charge that she is not 
interested in the protection of her children. 
When Governor Clifford Walker signed the 
child labor bill on August 26, 1925, a silence 
of twenty years was broken and the state which led the 
fight against the Twentieth Amendment began the process 
of setting her own house in order. 

The passage of the child labor bill without a vote to 
spare in either house of the General Assembly is but a 
symptom of the social awakening that is stirring in this 
stronghold of states’ rights and individual liberty. It is 
no easy task to explain to the sceptical outsider the transition 
which is still working far beneath the surface, but is a 
thrilling reality to those who find great zest in the daily 
effort to adjust themselves to its movement. They know 
that a'new Georgia is in process of making, a new method 
of thinking is at work, a new leadership is testing new 
methods, and they must ask their neighbors for a little 
patience, and occasionally a word of encouragement. 

The ridicule to which Georgia has been subjected has 
both helped and hindered. Some have recognized the truth 
upon which most of it is based. Others have been blinded 
by its glaring exaggeration. All have been hurt to the 
quick by the unwillingness of outsiders to believe that any 
good can come out of Nazareth, the lack of sympathetic 
appreciation of the difficulties under which Georgia is 
struggling, and of any admission of 
her many accomplishments. 

The passage of this child labor law 
was a concession to outside criticism. 
Child labor is not one of the funda- 
mental social problems in Georgia. 
A state that is 70 per cent rural 
and agricultural is not exploiting 
many children in industry or busi- 


Breaking the silence of twenty 
years, Georgia has spoken out in 
a new child labor law which, 
imperfect as it 1s, breathes a new 
spirit that stirs the state. Editorial 
comment will be found on p. 197. 
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Georgia Speaks Up 


And Begins to Set Her House in Order 
By Burr B lackburn 


ness. Georgia adjusted herself with little difficulty to fed- 
eral regulation of child labor during the years that it was 
in effect. Educational, public health, child welfare and 
governmental reforms which are by way of being accom- 
plished in the not distant future are far more fundamental 
to the children of Georgia than child labor regulation. 

‘But the concession was well worth the making. It proved 
the rallying point for the forces of child welfare, resulting 
in a flank movement that may lead to final victory against 
the real enemies of childhood. No state ever passed a child 
labor law backed by such a lobby. Arm in arm with the 
Children’s Code Commission, the women’s organizations 
and all the welfare forces of the state, stood the Commis- 
sioner of Commerce and Labor, the Georgia Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The very closeness of the vote was an added tri- 
umph. When Speaker Cecil Neill, a leading candidate for 
governor, cast the deciding vote, it was a clear indication 
that the social forces have finally brought child welfare to 
the front as one of the leading political issues. 

Social progress registers last in the legislature in most 
states, doubly so in Georgia. The constitution makers of 
1877 not only locked the state’s treasury and threw the key 
away, but they barred the road to progress in almost every 
direction so that every needed change has to be at- 
tained by the arduous process of submitting a constitu- 
tional amendment to the vote of the 
people. Imagine a constitution that 
prohibited the use of public funds for 
education above the grammar school, 
and turned its government over to 
uneducated law makers chosen by an 
ignorant electorate dominated by 
demagogic political leaders! Against 
this stone wall the heroes of Georgia 
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104 
have hurled themselves during the last half century. The 
story of their triumph is written in the bare fact that 
whereas in 1903 there were ninety-four graduates from pub- 
lic high schools in the state, there were more than eight 
thousand in 1925! ‘Today the youth of the state are clamor- 
ing for higher education, and in every corner there is stirr- 
ing a new intellectual life. 

The political demagogues who used to ride into office on 
negative appeals to prejudice are no more. Every candidate 
for the governorship in the approaching contest will stand on 
a progressive platform. The present governor has been 
justly proclaimed Georgia’s first great educational evangelist 
in the governor’s chair. 

Whereas a few years ago a breath of criticism of things 
as they were in Georgia was condemned as traitorous, today 
the spirit of self-analysis abounds. Lynchings have been al- 
most eliminated because Georgia has faced the facts about 
mob law. Brave men in the recent legislature dared to tell 
the truth about the rural school problem, the juvenile de- 
pendency and delinquency problem, the political ring system, 
and the faults in the organization of government. 

Superficially the forces of progress seemed to suffer serious 
reverses in the 1925 legislature. “Tax reform, educational 
and road bonds, equalization funds for rural schools, juvenile 
court measures, public health expansion, all met defeat. But 
there is no gloating by the victorious opposition. In almost 
every instance they were a minority of the full membership, 
blocking progressive legislation by filibustering or by taking 
advantage of the antiquated organization and rules of the 
General Assembly. ‘They realize that not only their 
theories, but the legislative machinery by which they were 
able to thwart the will of the people are under fire and 
on the defensive. 

The women of Georgia are in the background of this 
movement. Strangely enough, the wife of the governor, 
Mrs. Clifford Walker, is their recognized leader in her own 
name. As chairman of a committee on cooperation of the 
principal statewide women’s organizations, she has typified 
the quiet, patient, determined force with which women will 
continually demand the right kind of service from govern- 
ment. At her call the women of fifty counties sent to the 
legislative halls as many posters with signatures from hun- 
dreds of citizens demanding “Better schools, better health 
and better laws for the protection of our children.” 


HE net gains in the adoption of Georgia’s new child 
labor law are four: 
1. Doing away with the granting of exemptions for poverty 
to children 12 to 14 years of age. 
2. Prohibition of night labor by children under 16 in specified 


occupations. 
3. Prohibition of labor by children under 16 in dangerous 


occupations. 
4. Adoption of a modern system of employment certificates, 
proof of age, and proof of physical fitness. 

The only loss was in the striking out of a provision in the 
old law which prohibited children working as ushers in 
places of amusement. 

The provisions of Georgia’s new child labor law compare 
with those of other states as follows: 

1. Labor-is prohibited for children under 14 years of age 
in or about any mill, factory, laundry, manufacturing estab- 
lishment or workshop. 


Fourteen is the uniform minimum age in practically all the 
states. Five states set the minimum at 15, and two at 16, but 
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permit varying exemptions. Six states exempt children 1 
years of age or over on account of poverty, but Georgia’s new 
law permits no exemptions for poverty. 

Occupations covered: Georgia is still one of seven states 
which do not prohibit children under 14 working in stores 
Thirty-nine states and the District of Columbia cover all gain 
ful occupations (except work at home), though exemptions are 
allowed outside school hours. ; 

2. Hours of labor under 16. The Georgia child labor 
law does not regulate hours of labor between 14 and 16. 
Cotton and woolen mills are prohibited from working any 
of their employes more than sixty hours a week, but lost 
time may be made up. ‘This practically nullifies the restric 
tion. 

Thirty-six states limit such labor to eight hours a day, and 
forty-eight hours a week. Three states limit to a nine-hour) 
day. Five others require a minimum week of fifty-four hours. |! 


3. Night work prohibited under 16. Georgia prohibits! | 
night work under 16 in manufacturing establishments. 7 
Four states make no such provision. Eight states make the 


same provision. ‘Thirty-five states and the District of Columbia 
prohibit such night occupation in factories. 


_ 4. Employment certificates. The Georgia law requires 
issuance of certificates by school authority before employ- | 
ment in the specified occupations of children 14 to 16 for) 
day work, and 16 to 18 for night work. The modern); 
method of proving age is adopted. ‘The certificate must. 
show that the child is physically fit to follow the employ- 
ment sought. This evidently leaves physical examination by )) 
a physician optional with the issuing officer. ‘There are no 
educational requirements. . 
In twenty-two 
mandatory. j 
In thirty-eight states and the District of Columbia there is | 
some educational requirement, varying from proficiency in read-— 


ing and writing to completion of the eighth grade in seven 
states, the fifth or sixth grade in fourteen states. 


states physician’s certificate of fitness is)* 


5. Prohibition of work in dangerous occupations. Such 
work is prohibited in Georgia under 16 years of age and © 
covers a complete list of occupations including mines, quar- | 
ries, dangerous machinery, etc., or any place which the state © 
Board of Health may declare dangerous to the life or limb My 
or injurious to the morals or health of children under six- — 
teen. 

Four states extend this prohibition to 18 years, underground 
in mines, and three in quarries. i 

The new law is not ideal by any means. It is the first 
forward step taken in twenty years, and no doubt breaks jn 
the way for extending its provisions to cover all gainful 
occupations, regulating hours of labor for children under 16, i 
with the proper physical examinations and educational re- : 
quirements. i‘ 

7 


| Bien extent of child labor in Georgia cannot be ascer- 
tained from any available statistics. The census figures 
on occupied persons ten to sixteen years of age gives a total 
of 89,000 children. The census takers were instructed to 
list all persons who were regularly employed at home, and 
since 70 per cent of Georgia’s population is on the farm, no 
doubt thousands of children were listed as occupied who 
were working at home and would never be affected by any 
child labor law. Half of these children were 14 and 15 
years of age and would not be affected by the child labor 
laws in any of the states except seven. Of the 45,000 chil- 
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en ten to thirteen years of age it is safe to say that not 
sore than 10,000 would be affected by the child labor law 
the average state. 

| Several thousands of these are probably at work in the 
otton mills due to the fact that the old child labor law 
ade no provision for proof of age and work certificates, 
d the mill operators have been powerless to prevent 
rents from lying about a child’s age. “This has been cor- 
cted under the new law which was adopted at the urgent 
quest of the cotton mill men. ‘The remaining children 
e at work in stores, offices, places of amusement, outside 
ork of various kinds, etc. It is interesting to note that 
e census report on manufacturing declares that in 1919 
ere were only 2,074 children under 16 engaged in Georgia 
anufacturing industries. (These statistics of course were 
athered from the manufacturers and not from the homes.) 

It is thus seen that Georgia’s big problem is that of 
aching the child on the farm who is working at home 
nd not attending school. He is to be reached through 
ompulsory school attendance and not through child labor 
aws. This in turn is affected by provision of proper school 
acilities in the rural districts, a problem of great difficulty 
vhich, however, is being attacked vigorously by Georgia’s 
tatesmen and educators. A movement for the establishment 
£ the county unit system of schools, the abolition of sep- 
rate municipal systems and the creation of a large state 
qualization fund to supplement the school funds of the 
oorer counties gained great strength in the recent legis- 
ature, and a citizens’ movement backed by some of Georgia’s 
2ading business men has been formed to carry on an edu- 
ational campaign in preparation for the next legislature in 
ehalf of education, public health and child welfare meas- 
res. 

The State Teachers’ Association has trebled its member- 
nip in the last two years and now has a militant organiza- 
on with an ageressive legislative program. 

The new state school superintendent is one of the younger 
eterans in the educational field, a man who knows his state, 
nderstands progressive educational standards, has the 
riendship and support of all classes, and affords ideal 
adership for the period of action just ahead. 

The state Department of Public Welfare, one of the 
sknowledged leaders in the country, under a woman who 

rapidly becoming a national figure, Rhoda Kaufman, has 
ceived ‘nation-wide recognition for having made the first 
iorough study of criminal statistics in the courts and hav- 
z prepared standards for children’s institutions which have 
en published by the Federal Children’s Bureau. ‘This 
spartment’s appropriation for the next two years has been 
creased from $20,000 to $35,000, all of which is to be 
pended in promoting the extension of the child welfare 
1d social work facilities in the counties of Georgia. (In- 
itutions are supported by separate appropriations. ) 

The state health commissioner has finally won over the 
tthusiastic support of the entire medical profession, is now 
lilding with a $500,000 state appropriation the most mod- 
n tuberculosis sanitorium in the country, and would have 
ven an adequate fund for promoting county public health 
stems but for the state’s antiquated tax system. ‘Three 
yvernors have given their best efforts to the reform of 
eorgia’s. tax system, which limits the state’s expenditure 
r government to $5.30 per capita, the lowest of any state 
the Union. A tax classification and segregation plan had 
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a clear majority in the recent legislature (for the first time), 
and was lost in the jam during the closing days. A host 
of business leaders are determined to put this reform through, 

Georgia is, really, a land of promise, determined to make 
herself a better home for children. 


Julia 

ULIA annoyed me excessively. For a messenger to 

move like a glacier always does annoy me. I want 

snappy action and keen interest. Then Julia is chunky 
and her complexion is not good. I prefer that sixteen-year- 
old girls should be slender—‘‘slips o’ things’”—and that 
their skin should be clear and their hair fluffy. Julia’s 1s 
inclined to be oily. But more than all that, Julia looks 
incorrigible—a little bold, a little scheming. I never would 
have hired her. 

Julia had been with us about two months when one day 
she told me that she, too, was writing a story! ‘This was 
very confusing. I had to square things in my mind some- 
what. So I inquired further. As she talked, her face 
lighted up, and she was a different child. After that Julia 
and I often talked things over. ' 

Julia had traveled, she told me. She had been to Florida 
and to California, to New Orleans and New York. When 
had she made these trips? Oh, in school vacations. Had 
she gone with her family? Not exactly—she had gone 
with a very nice young uncle who was a physician and a 
great traveler. They were more than fond of each other 
and had had great times going around the country together. 
Her uncle had friends in many cities—the very best people 
—and she visited often in their homes. Her face softened 
as she grew reminiscent. 

Really, here was something curious. Julia interested me 
amazingly. Each morning she gave me a gay little salute 
as good comrades should. She had a way, wholly unlike 


a messenger, of saying rather startling things about my 


work, things that showed understanding, appreciation, some- 
times critical judgment. Julia was growing on me. I 
simply had to know more about this youngster, so I sought 
out the office manager who makes it her business to nee. 
all about the people who work with us. 

“Oh, Julia!” she said. “No, I’m afraid we can’t keep 
her much longer. She makes up all sorts of wild stories. 
Her work is poor. She doesn’t pay attention. I really 
don’t know what ails her—though I don’t know how you 
could expect much from her. I found out from the work- 
ing girls’ home where she stays that she was placed there 
by one of these children’s societies. Her mother is no good, 
lives with a brutal man who doesn’t like Julia. The mother 
is probably weak-minded. Of course, the child has had a 
fearful bringing up—terribly knocked about. Yes, she has 
always lived here in the city; all the charitable societies 
know them—even the ‘cruelty’! 

“The father? He lives out in that suburb just beyond 
the Terrace Country Club. He is a doctor, but he doesn’t 
practice. I believe he writes some and has traveled a great 
deal. It seems that Julia’s mother was a maid and he was 
a student. Oh, no, there was no marriage. She was older 
than he was. Yes, Julia knows something about her father 
Shouldn’t he be seen about Julia? Oh, no, we coulis 
do that—he is married and has a family!” 


Neva R. DearnorFr 


c¢ OTHING would make an American child 

commit suicide,’ G. Stanley Hall once 
said, “unless it was the conviction that he 
was losing control of his parents.” His 
remark was quoted by Miriam Van Waters, referee of the 
Los Angeles Juvenile Court, at the annual meeting of 
Survey Associates last month. The unfortunate picture 
which Hall’s remark suggests is the reverse of an equally 
unfortunate earlier one, when the pride of the parent 
depended on the completeness of his control. Must 
the family rest on a balance of power or can the genera- 
tions be friends? More fundamentally, can they reach an 
understanding of each other’s hopes and purposes? 

To discuss such questions as these, the Child Study Fed- 
eration of America called a first national conference on 
modern parenthocd in New York during the last week in 
October. Miss Van Waters was one of the leaders brought 
together for this conference. Educators, physicians, experts 
of the many varieties whose interests find a focus in child- 
hood, came together to exchange points of view with each 
other, and to pass on to the hundreds of parents who at- 
tended the sessions the best of their information and belief. 
To be sure, these points of view showed no soothing un- 
animity. Ethel Puffer Howes, telling of the Institute for 
-the Coordination of Women’s Interests which has recently 
been established at Smith College, prefaced it with her 
-article of faith that now, at last, through the insight of 
modern psychological and psychiatric study, the material is 
available to make it possible for every mother who is will- 
ing and humble-minded to fit herself to fulfill her complex 
duty. Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, addressing the same session 
from the point of view of physician and psychoanalyst, felt 
‘that this generation of mothers was winning a new honesty 
and frankness, and “instead of all women pretending to be 
devoted mothers because that was the role expected of them 
by men, numbers have gained the courage to admit that 
they are not adapted to this role.” In either case, the prac- 
tical deduction was the need for a closer relationship be- 
tween parent and expert, possibly through some such de- 
vice as the nursery school. 

The significant thread of the conference, however, was 
the emphasis not upon devices but on personality, the 
personality of parents as well as children. Mod- 
ern parenthood is a complicated vocation which must 
embrace at least a bowing acquaintance with the importance 
of carrots and codliver oil, posture, and the I. Q. But more 
important than knowing is being. To give a child the 
setting of affection and serenity which more than anything 
else will fit him to win his world, requires that his associates 
—parents or teachers—have themselves achieved emotional 
maturity and balance. If they have not, they have no more 
right, socially speaking, to pass on their own conflicts and 
bitternesses than they would have knowingly to pass on 
a crippling disease. Self-reliant, they have no need to bul- 
wark a distrust of themselves by proving their power over 
others—and equally important, they can provide an atmes- 
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-behind closed doors at which the experts who came to talk 


phere of detachment and freedom which makes it unneces- 
sary of the child to protect himself by a counter-thrust 0! 
egctism. The most important duty of parents is first t¢ 
be people. 


howe from the general sessions which crowded the 
great ballroom of one of New York’s largest hotels’ 


with parents, many of whom sat through all three days 
meetings, this conference on modern parenthood had two 
unique features. It was preceded by a series of meetings 


to the public had an opportunity to talk with each other 
and discuss privately their research, planned or in process 
and it was followed by a ten-day institute to train leade 
of child study groups such as those which the Child Study 


Federation has been developing in many cities through its): 


thirty-five years of service in this field. The preliminary 
meetings brought together persons who represented a wid 
divergence of interests and experience: Lois 


Home Economics of Cornell University; Mrs. Robbins Gil-); 
man, executive secretary of the Women’s Cooperative Al-) 


liance of Minneapolis; Kate North, state supervisor of the 
Home Economics Department of Oklahoma; Mrs. W. W. 
Charters, of the University of Pittsburgh; Mrs. O. Hy 


Avery, supervisor of Home Economics Education of the) 
State Board of Education of Virginia; Alice Loomis of} 


the National Founders’ Association of Chicago; Mrs. May 
Youtz of the Child Welfare Research Station of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Miriam Van Waters, referee of the 
Juvenile Court of Los Angeles; Jessie Taft, director o 
the Girls’ Aid of Philadelphia; Edna Noble White, director 


of the Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit, and others, in-) 


cluding of course the officers of the Federation itself. 


Out of it has come the organization of the Council on, 
Parental Education (which sets itself the aim of acting as7 


a clearing house for experiments in parental education and 
guidance, with the hope that the various research projects 


in this field may be submitted to it so that duplication may ), 


be avoided and that energy may be spent to the best ad- 
vantage to relay to the public the findings of the National 
Research Council in this field, and to formulate qualifica 


tions and standards for professional workers in the field). 
For the first year Miss White will |. 
serve as chairman of the Council, Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, 
director of the Child Study Federation, as chairman of 


of parental education. 


the committee on membership, and Miss Meek as chairman: 
of the organizing committee, and the clerical work will be 
done by the Child Study Federation at 54 West 74 Street, 
New York City. It takes more than the best will in the 


Hayden) ; 


Meek, educational secretary of the American Association of) | 
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HERE is a heartening thrill in store in reading Burr 
Blackburn’s candid yet exciting interpretation of the 
v Georgia child labor statute and the fight that lay back 
it. First of all the thrill is for those who have strug- 
‘d for forty years or more, state by state, from ocean 
ocean, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf to eliminate 
Id labor. 
But they are not the only ones. Everybody who has 
nsed the currents in the life of the new South will recog- 
e last summer’s session of the Georgia legislature, and 
p forces which played in and out of it for progress, as 
ew and promising focus of social leadership. ‘Turn to 
p Life and Letters of Walter Page and read again the 
apters which tell of the spread in an earlier decade of 
ular interest in the common welfare in North Carolina, 
the early barn-storming throughout the South by the 
pneers for popular education and the rest. Mr. Black- 
jrn’s account is more than an echo of these things. Here 
ithe version of the nineteen-twenties. Here concern for 
iman conservation is as deep and rich, but more devel- 
ied; with a surer instinct for the goals to be aimed at, 
larger craftsmanship, a fuller quiver of the arrows of 
pulse. What has been accomplished in Georgia in 1925, 
portant as it is, has larger significance as a harbinger of 
ngs to come in that state and elsewhere. Social work- 
and others throughout the country who in these post- 
unr years have felt the sag in American idealism can pluck 
heart. They can well hail the group of Georgians 
o have been the yeast in this revival of the social 
rit. 


AK 
HIS hard-won Georgia measure has been heralded in 


scores of newspaper editorials as evidence that the 
deral Child Labor Amendment is forever superfluous, for 
e states are now taking care of their own children! In 
ny of these expressions, the wish is no doubt the father 
the thought; others are merely incautious reprints by 
vspaper men who have not taken the trouble to scrutinize 
» Georgian Act. This loose and widespread propaganda 
the part of some of the forces arrayed against the fed- 
1 amendment makes it in order to underscore what Mr. 
ackburn says in all sincerity. After pointing out the 
finite gains in the new statute he writes that it is “not 
pal by any means.” Moreover, Georgia is one of the 
een states still outside the birth registration area, and 
> new certificating clauses will not therefore have teeth 
til Georgia births are effectively registered. There is no 
nd certificating without birth registration. Georgia has 
' comprehensive state school census, or census of manu- 
tures, and is wholly dependent upon the Federal decen- 
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nial census for facts about its working children. Further, 
the working hours of children fourteen to sixteen years 
old remain still unlimited except by the nightwork pro- 
hibition from 7:00 Pp. M. to 6:00 A. M. This leaves a 
stretch of thirteen hours by day within which girls as 
well as boys may legally work in woolen and cotton mills. 
The nominal limit of sixty hours has never been, and is 
not now enforceable. 

The more honor to Mr. Blackburn’s accurate analysis 
of Georgia’s this year’s gains. May it help check the cam- 
paign of misrepresentation which is already in full blast. 
The issue as between state and federal protection should 
rest on facts. 


INCE the Supreme Court has declined jurisdiction in 

her case, Charlotte Anita Whitney stands sentenced 
under the California criminal syndicalism law to serve from 
one to fourteen years in jail, on the sole count of member- 
ship in the Communist Labor Party. During the case it 
has become a custom of newspapers and others to refer to 
Miss Whitney as “a woman of the type of Jane Addams.” 
From coast to coast that characterization carries the picture 
of a woman of education and refinement, whose life has 
been spent in effective and courageous service for others, 
whose motives and idealism are beyond question. ‘This is 
true, and it is shocking to realize that only a pardon from 
Governor Richardson can save such a citizen from at least 
a year in prison. But is it not even more shocking that 
California still holds on her statute books a law which 
makes it possible to imprison anyone on a similar count? 
About three hundred members of the I. W. W. have been 
prosecuted under the criminal syndicalist law of that state; 
nearly one hundred and fifty have been convicted; seventy- 
two are in jail or prison at the present time. Not one of 
these was accused of any criminal act against person or 
property; the offense charged has been that they belonged 
to an organization which the state has proscribed as other 
ages have proscribed Christians, or Protestants or other 
sects or clans or political groups. For the most part these 
have been unknown men without money or influential 
friends. Miss Whitney herself would be the first to sus- 
tain the appeal of the American Civil Liberties Union that 
the popular shock and indignation which is aroused by her 
case be directed toward wiping out the law itself. 

These men have their rights—or should—whether the 
I. W. W. is good or bad. Austin Lewis of San Francisco 
has espoused their cause in the courts, a spirited legal fight 
which now seems to have reached a dead end in the Whit- 
ney case. Chester Rowell has been head of a state citizens’ 
committee which has protested against the outrages com- 
mitted under the law and fought for its repeal without 
avail before the last two sessions of the legislature. Liberal 
opinion has been slow to gather head, as part of the gen- 
eral California situation, with a reactionary state adminis- 
tration in the saddle. Yet it was significant that at the 
California State Conference of Social Work in Sacramento 
in May, the issue—not of the merits of the I. W. W. or 
the genuineness of its “new dispensation” which no longer 
encourages sabotage or violence; but of the demerits of 
the law as a denial of democracy—was the text for debate, 
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and a resolution was passed by a convincing majority call- 
ing for repeal. ‘This was significant of the courage and 
caliber of the conference in the face of an increasingly bitter 
public opinion. The lines will unquestionably be drawn on 
this issue at the next session of the legislature. 


O anyone who has been a member of a physician’s 

family the mystic letters G. P., heard with increasing 
frequency at this time of the year, have a special meaning. 
They stand for Grateful Patient, and they are applied in- 
discriminately to the boxes of cigars, the pairs of slippers, 
the sumptuous gift books and the toys for the children by 
means of which such a person expresses his gratitude for a 
help which has passed the limits of a mere professional trans- 
action for a fee. The Wilmer Institute opened a few days 
ago at Johns Hopkins University is a G. P. on a magnificent 
scale, a tribute of appreciation and affection to Dr. Wilmer, 
and through the endowment of his skill, the establishment 
of the greatest center in the world for research and treat- 
ment in the field of diseases of the eye. Started by a woman 
whose own sight Dr. Wilmer had saved, the original plan 
was to raise a comparatively modest endowment of $100,000 
to make it possible for him to continue research and to con- 
duct his hospital without loss to himself. As evidence of 
faith in Dr. Wilmer’s work heaped up in the form of solid 
money contributions, that mark was moved on to $1,500,- 
000, to form and endow a permanent institution which 
would survive the man who had occasioned it. Ultimately 
the sum became $3,000,000 and the Wilmer Institute opens 
as a part of John Hopkins University. No truer tribute 
could be made to the work of a man than the desire to 
make it possible for him to carry it on in the fullest freedom 
and with the greatest opportunity and to gather a group of 
associates in an undertaking which will survive his own 
working life. 


ACTS,” Owen D. Young has said, “are our scarcest 

raw material.’’ Nowhere is this more apparent than 
in the broad field of international relations, where ignor- 
ance and apathy have long been the rule and enlightened 
understanding the exception. 

An encouraging step towards replacing facts for prej- 
udice and propaganda has been taken recently by the For- 
eign Policy Association, which for the past seven years has 
been urging on Americans the necessity of founding their 
convictions on established information. Acting on the be- 
lief that our thinking on international affairs can be so 
underpinned with a deep foundation of facts that public 

opinion may become a sure and constant source of strength, 
this association has inaugurated a research department with 
the express purpose of bringing the facts to bear on signifi- 
cant international events of immediate concern. 

In order to carry out this work effectively, the Foreign 
Policy Association has announced an expansion of its ‘re- 
search staff, which has now been divided into seven sections, 
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with an expert in charge of each: Western Europe; Cent 
Europe; the Near East; the Far East; Russia; Inte 
national Organization, including the work of the Leagu 
of Nations, the Permanent Court of International Justic 
and the International Labor Office; and Internationa 
Drug Control. A section on Latin America is also bein 
planned. 
The services of this research staff are available to th 
great national organizations, the universities, the Unite 
States Senate, and to newspaper editors through, first, | 
series of Editorial Information Reports covering the essen 
tial fact background of important international questio 
and second, through individual surveys undertaken at th 
request of organizations requiring original research on subs 
jects where data is not readily available. In brief, they 
Foreign Policy Association is prepared to serve as a clear 
ing house for information on foreign affairs; to supply) 
“the facts” for other groups whose function it is to furtheR”' 
international understanding. 
The need for such a service has long been apparent. JI 
has been applied in the field of science these many year 
Its application to relation 
between nations is more than welcome. 
Meanwhile a five-year program of research in inter 
national affairs is being inaugurated at Harvard andy 
Radcliffe through the gift of the Laura Spelman Rockefellers |" 
Memorial. The Bureau of International Research, to bt 
headed by Professor George Grafton Wilson of Harvard 
and including Manley O. Hudson in its membership, hase 
indicated in its preliminary announcements that it does not. 
lack courage: its initial list of subjects for study includ 
The Institution and Operation of Plebiscites; and They 
Native African Under Self-government, Colonial Adminstra 
tion and Mandates—two fields of inquiry where there i 
blood on the pages of the record and where the interests of 
great powers are or have been notoriously at stake. 


a | HAVE just begun to learn what a juvenile cour 
really is. When I get home from this conference ] 
shall begin to revise my whole court procedure and meth 
ods.” A juvenile court judge from one of the rural couns) 
ties of southern Ohio made this remark after the final 
session of the study course on Juvenile Delinquency cons 
ducted by Henry W. Thurston of the New York School 
of Social Work at the recent session of the Ohio Wel 
fare Conference. 

This experiment with short, intensive study courses in 
connection with the state conference began a year ago with 
a single course given particularly for small town and rura 
workers. The sixteen people who took the first course in: 
sisted that further opportunity should be provided. ‘This 
year four courses were arranged, the subjects being: Mental 
Factors in Social Case Work, given by Dr. Lawson G. ' 
Lowrey of the Cleveland Child Guidance Clinic; 
Care of Dependent Children, by C. V. Williams of thi 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society; Fundamental 
Principles of the Case Work Method in Social Work, by 
Ruth Jones of the Court of Domestic Relations, Cincin: i 
nati; and the one on Juvenile Delinquency by Mr. 
i iesore 
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Each of these courses consisted of five three-hour sessions. 
lecture opened each session, followed bv discussion of 
‘pical case material and particular problems from the stu- 
pnts’ own experiences. Each study group was limited to 
venty-five actual workers or board members invited to 
itend. ‘The courses are obviously not a shert-cut to pro- 
essional training. They are rather an annual and con- 
pnient opportunity for the social worker who is actually 
n the job and in most cases with limited chance, or none 
all, for supplementary study, to brush up on his par- 
ular field of work or to gain insight into some allied 
eld. 

There appeared to be a real demand for such opportuni- 
es. A limit of one hundred was placed on the number 
ho could take the course this year. Ninety-eight of the 
ye hundred who accepted the invitations and paid the 
xtra three dollars appeared a day in advance of the con- 
rence to take the courses. Several others came on the 
rst afternoon, hoping that at the last moment an un- 
<pected vacancy might make the course available to them. 
Those who took the courses this year represented forty- 
vo cities in thirty-eight of the eighty-eight counties of 
Dhio. Three judges of juvenile courts, in each case from 
‘rural county where the court is usually the most effective 
bcial agency, and twenty-two probation officers represented 
venty-two different juvenile courts in the course. The 
ildren’s field was represented by eight superintendents or 
hatrons of children’s institutions, six of which were county 
lomes, one a state institution, and the other a church sup- 
lorted institution doing state-wide work. ‘Thirty family 
brvice workers from eighteen communities and thirteen 
1embers of the staff of the state Division of Charities were 
rolled in some one of the courses. 

What about next year? Before the close of the Con- 
erence more than one hundred workers applied for invita- 
ons to the courses of 1926. A purely tentative list of 
velve suggested courses was issued, and the applications 
dicate that a real demand exists for all of them. If such 
ourses can be arranged with the limit of twenty-five to 
group maintained, three hundred workers will take part 
the short and intensive study courses at the 1926 Confer- 
nce. What such study may mean for the future of social 
rork in Ohio remains to be seen. At least it is an experi- 


ent worth trying. 
\ 


} 
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ESS than three months after the meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu in July a re- 
ort of its “history, organization, proceedings, discussions 
nd addresses” was lying on editors’ desks in New York. 
Yow everybody knows, since Mr. Kipling called attention 
o the matter, that it doesn’t pay to hurry the East, but 
ve submit that the publication of this useful volume of 
IO pages is proof positive that when the East and West 
lo meet—again in defiance of Mr. Kipling—things move 
apidly. Certainly those who are accustomed to the leisure- 
y arrival of the proceedings of our national bodies are 
ikely to be struck with the celerity with which the In- 
titute’s Findings and Publication Committee, headed by 
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Professor Herbert E. Gregory of the Bishop Museum in 
Honolulu, has done its work. 

In a brown cover which comes appropriately from what 
Chester Rowell calls “the brown man’s melting pot” (see 
his review of the Institute in The Survey for Sept. 1), the 
book contains not only an adequate record of the origin and 
membership of this new Institute, which may have a role 
of great importance to play for many years to come, not 
only a carefully selected group of formal addresses, but a 
set of business-like summaries of discussion at a number of 
round-tables which offer a model of conference reporting. 
Among these will be found tabular digests of immigration 
laws and other legal provisions affecting aliens in the Pacific 
countries which make the book valuable for current refer- 
ence as well as an interesting cross-section of current atti- 
tudes. 


URING the mayoralty campaign in New York which 

will have closed before this issue of The Survey 
comes from the presses there has been much talk of trans- 
portation but little of a problem that lies as close or closer 
to the daily life of the citizen—the problem of a place to 
live in decency (most New Yorkers have long since given 
up hope of comfort) at a price that just doesn’t wreck the 
family budget. Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for 
mayor, did well to make the need of slum clearance a car- 
dinal point in his campaigning, but more immediate sig- 
nificance attaches to the pledge made late in the fight by 
the Democratic mayor-elect, James J. Walker: 


I shall appoint a Housing Relief Committee that will be 
thoroughly representative to make a complete survey of the 
housing situation in New York City. This committee will 
hold hearings, take testimony and make its report to me, with- 
in one year, with recommendations looking: 

(a) To immediate relief of existing conditions by the use 
of existing buildings through their thorough repair and proper 
maintenance in conformity with the existing laws designed to 
remove fire and health hazards. During the progress of this 
investigation I will see that the present Tenement House law, 
the fire ordinances and the Sanitary Code are enforced in 
every respect, so that the present buildings which are occupied 
as homes by the majority of workingmen’s families shall be 
clean and free of all hazards; and 

(b) To a plan for action by the city in controlling the 
method, plan and kind of future dwelling construction within 
the city. 

Aside from the promise to investigate and formulate a 
constructive plan of housing, which may mean much or 
little, Mr. Walker makes here one definite pledge to which 
good citizens will wish to hold him. The Tenement House 
Committee established twenty-seven years ago by the Charity 
Organization Society has made its recurrent plea for the 
adequate staffing and financing of the Tenement House De- 
partment, whose duty it is to see that “the present build- 
ings which are occupied as homes by the majority of work- 
ingmen’s families shall be clean and free of all hazards.” 
The Department not only has failed to grow as it should 
have grown to take care of its enormously increasing task: 
it has actually only 28 more employes now than it had in 
1902, and 441 Jess than it had in 1910. Meanwhile the 
built-up area in the outlying boroughs has spread like wild- 
fire; some four-fifths of the tenements which were occupied 
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in 1901 are still occupied—and a quarter-century older; 
and the conversion of houses into tenements goes on apace, 
creating new problems of control on every hand. Mr. 
Walker has promised to see that the tenement house law 
is enforced: that will take money, men and courage. 

Of course enforcing an old law which meliorates the 
condition of still older houses will not alone solve New 
York’s housing problem, nor will investigation and control. 
In common with every great city, New York must come 
to a frank realization of the fact that commercial capital 
operating on a competitive basis is not providing adequate 
low-cost housing. Unless a direct and vigorous attack on 
the problem of financing such construction is made by priv- 
ate or public initiative the “buildings which are occupied 
as homes by the majority of workingmen’s families” will 
continue to lag disgracefully behind present standards of 
decency, health and amenity. 


A Bes and a half years ago, on April 9, 1923, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided (Adkins 
vs. Children’s Hospital) that the District of Columbia min- 
imum wage law was contrary to the Constitution. Chief 
Justice Taft, and Justices Holmes and Sanford dissented. 
Justice Brandeis took no part in the case. 

The Supreme Court now holds the Arizona minimum 
wage law unconstitutional, “upon the authority of Adkins 
vs. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525.” Justice Holmes 
requests that it be stated that “his concurrence is solely upon 
the ground that he regards himself bound by” that decision. 
Justice Brandeis dissents. 

Only now is it made known to women who must live 
by the wages they can earn, that that earlier decision was 
to be a death blow to state minimum wage laws, present 
and future. This fact emerges from the decision of October 
19 in the Arizona case. It is of evil omen to millions 
of women wage-earners, one million of them in New York 
state alone, where women’s wages average only half as 
much as men’s. To Mrs. Florence Kelley of the National 
Consumer’s League it seems ‘“‘a second Dred Scott case.” 

That infamous decision [she comments] returned, in the 
eye of the law, all runaway slaves, wheresoever found, to 
their owners. ‘This decision returns, in fact, the unskilled, 
the unorganized, the inexperienced, the non-English speaking 
the elderly, all whose working power is abated by industrial 
fatigue or by industrial injuries, to the unbridled control of 
the most powerful as, also, of the meanest exploiters. The 
American wage-earning woman’s constitutional right to starve 
is reaffirmed, and extended to the states. 

These decisions are without justice and without mercy. 
Nor is there agreement of lega! authority where the Chief 
Justice and Justices Holmes, Sanford and Brandeis have all 
Tegistered dissent. 

Minimum wage legislation is by no means disposed of 
with these two decisions. The voice of the legal profession 
is uttered with mass and weight in a volume just issued 
by the New Republic under the title: The Supreme Court 
and Minimum Wage Legislation: Comment by the Legal 
Profession upon the District of Columbia cases. In it are 
collected signed articles pro and con from fifteen legal pub- 
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lications of the highest standing, including the Harvar 
Law Review, the Yale Law Journal, the Columbia Lay 
Review, the Virginia, Kentucky and New York Law Jout 
nals, and the Law Reviews of the Universities of Penns 
vania, Michigan, Illinois and California, and others. 

The struggle may be long to restore to American wa 
earning women that power to express their will and thei 
conscience, through representation on wage boards, whic 
is enjoyed by women in Great Britain, Australia, News 
Zealand, Tasmania and all of Canada except the three 
non-industrial maritime Provinces of Newfoundland, Ney 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. But our income taxes peren 
nially remind us, both that the Supreme Court has rea, 
versed itself, and that within a dozen years the Constitus 
tion has been amended. 


Nt 
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HE California plan for adult education formulated” 
at the conference at Asilomar last summer under the’ 
leadership of Ethel Richardson, assistant state superintend- 


One session of the convention was devoted to the presenta 
tion and discussion of various phases of adult educatio: 
In its resolutions the convention recognized the adult edu- 
cation program as the most important educational moye= ‘| 


two agencies cooperating with the public schools, have also) 
adopted the program. 


the library and their reading habits, in an attempt to dis 
cover whether people really know what they want to read, |! 
and to help them if they do not. Later, groups of patrons — 
having similar tastes will be urged to form classes, under 
teachers supplied by the public school, to carry on their | 
chosen study. E 

An Adult Education Week was recently held at Tulare.” 
David Mackaye, director of the work there, and Elmer” 
Jones of Long Beach have sent out questionnaires in their 7 
respective communities, asking, “What do you want to) 
know?” Class work will be offered on the basis of the 7 
replies received, which already range from the Einstein ~ 
theory to the religions of ancient Egypt. ; 

The California plan, the spirit of which Miss Richa 
son presents in her article on p. 214, is no mushroom growth. 
It is the natural “next step” after an intelligent program of © 
immigrant education. At present a sort of side show of 
the crowded public highschools, it may lead toward some 
sort of “people’s colleges” which will actually bridge the 
gap between education and experience and solve the prob- 
lem of the bleak commercialism of modern life. 


ANY lay people and some judges still believe 
that juvenile court cases can be handled by 
the widow of a ward captain, or a repressed 
old maid; they are impressed by the kindli- 

ness of the patronizing probation officer who cuddles a child 
‘snd calls her pet names; they are entertained by the wealthy 
ociety leader whose cases serve as after-dinner stories; they 
‘cquiesce in the appointment of a broken-down politician, 
oo tired to run an elevator; they receive the unsuccess- 
ful man or woman who complacently prefers social work 
because it seems easy; they accept the religious fanatic who 
sermonizes, or the woman “pray-er” whose case-work is 
uch prayer and no action; and they thrill to the senti- 
entalist reciting the colorful sex stories of her wards. 

Many workers such as these, with no educational equip- 
ment, no social training, no innate love for their jobs, and 
no comprehension of the first principles of child behavior, 
compare, in their relationship to probation, with disease 
germs to the body—devastating and destructive. 

Educationally, workers with behavior cases are much 
better equipped in 1925 than they were in 1915, although 
only 27 out of 168 courts, according to our last year’s 
interesting report on probation for women and girls, claim 
to maintain one hundred per cent standards of education 
which, as always, means increased capacity for observation 
and understanding. Every judge owes it to his conscience 
to appoint only the well-equipped, the man or woman with 
a good educational background, which presupposes no 
limitation of mental resources. If the probation officer is 
limited educationally he will not have the capacity to meet 
the often staggering problems of others less gifted than 
himself. 

But today (shameful as it is to say) children are the 
victims of ignorant probation officers who operate without 
physical examinations and mental and psychiatric diagnoses. 
First offenders, with hopeful possibilities, holding in their 
hearts the love of something good, in their hands the ability 
to earn a living, are housed in institutions to consummate 
the delinquency so impulsively begun—all because their pro- 
bation officers should be driving motor trucks, doing house- 
work, or sewing seams. We subject our probationers to 
intelligence tests. We hesitate to plan anything until we 
know the exact mental rating of each child, and yet we 
employ, to work out a child’s destiny, men and women 
whose “I. Q.’s” rate alarmingly low. Fearful of radical- 
ism, led by either sentiment or politics, we shut our eyes 
to these important educational requirements, and because 
of our own inertia we are often compelled to close our 
lips tight over our own secret conviction that probation 
is bunk. 

Granted native intelligence, we must demand social train- 
ing as well. The chief probation officer of a neighboring 
state innocently demonstrated one type of background. In 
answer to our question as to his previous training he naively 
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replied, “Me? Oh, hog raisin’ was my business.” And his 
case can be duplicated, in degree, all over the country. If 
we were to ask one hundred probation officers regarding 
their training in case-work methods we would undoubtedly 
hear all about the Sunday school class she taught for years, 
the Girl’s Friendly Society she presided over, his experience 
with the Boy Scouts, his amateur baseball team, and their 
complacent ‘You can see from my experience how well I 
understand children.” 


UT a college degree plus social training means nothing 

to a child’s future unless accompanied by a sympathetic 
and understanding manner of approach. Go into many 
juvenile courts over the country and as you walk down 
the halls you will hear “Tell me the truth—do you hear? 
Come clean now, or I’ll send you away. Come across or 
you'll go to the Reformatory,” and other confidence-inspir- 
ing threats. 

The old, unsympathetic manner (not yet extinct) is in- 
spired by animus, a crippled vision, threats, self-justification 
—always so comforting—and an absolute loss of memory 
of one’s own adolescence. Didn’t we thrill to the sensuous 
Blue Danube as our wards do to the Charleston? 
Didn’t we star-gaze with one-arm drivers? Now, be frank, 
didn’t we have all the actuating desires of adolescence, un- 
changed, except in degree and name? 

Imagine the psychological effect upon the sensitive mind 
of a child, up against the law, when she is confronted by 
an ignorant adult blissfully unconscious of the fact that 
nothing is so fundamentally important as the effect of his 
manner of approach during the first interview. This 
blundering officer fails to appreciate the fact that the child’s 
ideas of justice, her responsibility to the laws of social con- 
duct and morality are being molded as she sits there, im- 
pressionable and susceptible. Nobody can compute, except 
possibly the 1930 psychiatrists and penologists, the disastrous 
effects that must result from an unsympathetic, hurried, 
third-degree interview, cast before the child in adult terms 
of hatred and intolerance. 

Many complex factors contribute to form the attitude 
of the probation officer—her education and training, the 
standards of conduct which were taught her as a child, the 
capacity for reading and observation and the subsequent 
realization that adolescence is not a mood, but a condition. 
Chronological age is of no consequence but no mental old- 
maid should attempt to handle a girl delinquent. She may 
be sixty and love youth—she may be thirty and fail to 
understand the ecstatic thrills of adolescence. Other 
requisites to the worker’s attitude of mind are definite 
ideas of God and the power to appeal to the child 
religiously; her ability to ignore the non-essentials, such as 
plucked eyebrows which carry a new curve each day, cheeks 
that register a high temperature, lips colored to fit each 
mood. Her attitude must convey serious concern over the 
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essentials; the character make-up of her girl; what she is 
rather than what she does. 

Sometime during its career each court employs a pro- 
bation officer who is filled with animus. Can’t I remem- 
ber one dominating female whose eyes snapped, back straight- 
ened, whole body became taut with anticipation when a 
bedraggled girl was brought in? Intolerant toward the 
weakness of youth, vindictive, with no emotional control, 
hating anything young, repeating boring platitudes, this 
probation officer sat there threatening a child who was 
sick for lack of care. 

But the old type is rapidly passing. Many of our 1925 
probation officers are poised, emotionally stable, intuitive, 
and intelligent and because of their understanding they 
make adolescence a wholesome rather than a sordid memory. 

Particularly with girls is it important that the women 
probation officers have sane ideas on sex—for after all, the 
sex phase is only a part of the general problem, not a 
classifying index of the case. It is much more illuminat- 
ing to know what caused the general break in morale than 
to tabulate the number of sex irregularities. The passing 
from the affectionate to the passional stage is unimportant 
to the girl and almost inevitable. Our sex delinquent needs 
the services of a woman who believes that, after all, sex 
is a beautiful and not an abhorrent thing; and who realizes 
that a sermon to Mary at 10 A. M. about sex indulgence 
will not control her physical urge at II P. M.; one who re- 
frains from lectures and sentimentalism and immediately 
seeks a substitution. One of my girls, after listening to 
me nonchalantly, shrugged her shoulders expressively and 
drawled out “Well, what have you to offer as a substitute?” 
Impertinently as it was said, this girl sounded the keynote 
of social service—substitution for the sex urge and its in- 
dulgence. 

The curious probation officer, who asks unnecessary sex 
questions and absorbs stimulation from the stories of her 
delinquents; the officer, married or single, who is shocked 
into an unsympathetic attitude at records of promiscuity; 
the person who uses “ruined,” “fallen,” “common prosti- 
tute,” and other classifying terms and who believes that 
a girl can never come back after she has been immoral, is 
rapidly passing into the annals of history and we don’t 
want her to hesitate on her way. The fight between the 
urge and artificiality will always exist, and it cannot be 
handled effectively by the woman who herself believes that 
sex is sin—for, after all, sin is decidedly passé and mal- 
adjustment has taken its place. 


PoP then comes that most elusive quality—personality, 
a word little understood by the probation officer of 
1915, but a most telling and forceful factor in her equip- 
ment. So important, in its effect on the child, that we as- 
sign cases, not geographically, but according to the person- 
ality of the probation officer and the child to be affected. 

Ten years ago we knew little of the effect of one per- 
sonality on another. The judges, appointing their probation 
officers, never discussed in solemn conference, as we do now, 
the various types of personality: the inferiority complex 
type, harmful to the child; the puritanical soul saver, 
humorous to the boy or girl; the ego-centric type, interested 
in her own effect upon the child; the paranoid, antagonizing 
her ward by suspicion; the inadequate personality, colorless 
and ineffective. 

Politics, friendship, civil service, hang-overs, all con- 
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tribute their share to the appointment of emotionally 
stable men and women. Totally unfitted for the task 
their own personality defects, these badly selected appointe 
always attribute a failure to the offender’s inability to ma 
good—never to their own lack of control. Characteristii 
of their kind is their bromidic and unconsciously apologeti 
statement, “Johnny didn’t make good”; the illuminating an 
hopeful words “I failed on that case” never pass their li 
It is such as these who advocate what we call “unsoci 
ized procedure”: boys handcuffed on their way to the inh, 
dustrial schools (and to me a runaway is much more pre); 
ferable) ; girls taken from the police courts to the juvenil®), 
division in a patrol; children often detained in jail (I 
whisper that this is still done); public hearings and en: ii 
forced detention visits of weeks; indiscriminate commit:.,, 
ments of the normal and subnormal to penal institutions). 
where the children sit with folded hands, denied their earn}, 
ing capacity; with minds dulled by embitterment and assot-i 
ciation; with imaginations stimulated by the sex stories oF |, 
other inmates; with hearts denied their normal love life. © ,, 
If each group of probation officers was to be classified 


., according to their predominating weaknesses and personality. 


defects, they would present as bafHing behavior problems a8. 
the young offender himself. il 

There is the worker, man or woman, who suffers from. 
an inferiority complex (it is always the other fellow wh | 
has one). This probation officer may develop into a boss, 
a pessimist, a detailist, smothering her ward’s developmenf,, 
under a covering of unimportant demands. Many and. 
varied are the worker’s methods of compensating—each cm | 
pression disturbing and disruptive to the child’s develop-; 
ment. S| | 

There is the puritanical probation offcer—the would-b 
soul-saver, who works on the theory that child offenders ar 
damned and that all immorality is sin. This blunderen 
forgets that many of our boys and girls are natural little 
animals, unerringly following their instincts. She fails tom, 
realize that while the religious appeal is strong, one cannot 
give a child a big dose of religion some busy morning ine 
the office. She uses God’s name as a threat, not as a bless= 
ing, and ignores the fact that a consciousness of God must 
be developed gradually, building first a psychological back- 
ground if the religious appeal is to make a lasting impression. | 

Her records abound with unprofessional allusions and 
detailed emotional reactions of the child. Imitative always 
and desiring to do what the probation officer seems to ex- 
pect, our girl or boy momentarily responds to the religious 
appeal of the worker. But our soul-masseuse elicits only a 
fleeting, emotional response, for no fundamental change can 
be affected upon an emotional appeal alone. She forgets 
that time (months of it) and an intelligent plan of treat- 
ment constitute probation. Because of her own weakness 
the contacts between herself and her probationer prove ulti- 
mately negative or injurious. The only hopeful aspect of 
the puritanical personality is that very often the child her- 
self, blessed with a sense of humor, refuses to take her pro- 
bation officer’s religious manoeuvers seriously. 

The ego-centric type, interested solely in herself, an 
egoist, a boss, loves the work because of the opportunity it 
gives for expansion of her ego. She drags children into 
court to advertise her own importance, doing everything 
to further emphasize her position of authority. 

Listen in on the interview of an ego-centric probation 
officer and you will shudder over the effect this personality 
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lust have upon the shrinking soul of a child, up against 
e law. Loud and noisy questions, the bombastic “I, I, I,” 
vorking overtime, alarming threats and a aoeseweic aa 
us fe treatment robs the child of all initiative and instills into 
ne offender nothing but fear, a very wobbly foundation for 
nstructive probationary work. In the business world this 
spe of man or woman may succeed but the social worker’s 
“lyorld deplores such an appointment. 

] And the probation officer with paranoid traits! Suspici- 
us of everything, particularly the child’s motives, crying 
t “Don’t you try to put anything over on me,” this ab- 


uilds up her own self-esteem at the expense of that of the 
hild. An intelligent probation officer realizes that above 
l else a child must retain her self-respect. Every plan, 
very thought of the worker must center around the foster- 
ng of this important attribute. A paranoid personality, by 
er constant suspicions, her failure to estimate the essentials, 
er ingrown methods of thinking, inevitably produces an 
nwholesome and destructive effect upon the adolescent boy 
r girl under her care. 

Not many courts escape the probation officer with the 
nadequate personality. Unequipped to cope with life, senti- 
ental and sweet, this kind of person often seeks court 
ork as a refuge from the more intensive competition en- 
countered in the business world. Spineless, Jacking initia- 
tive, this worker is of no use except to form initial contacts 
with backward, frightened children. It is true she is the 
most beloved of the group for she cuddles and humors her 
ward. She is timid and afraid of alienating the child or 
offending her parents, and lacking forcefulness, she fails 
inevitably and miserably. Probation, to her, means a pleas- 
ant contact, polite conversation and a graciously suggested 
plan of treatment. Just as sensible would it be for a phy- 
sician, with no medicine case, to make a polite morning call, 
exchange amenities with his patient and confidently expect 
a cure. The child, quick to sense this weakness, forms the 
bad habit of frequent, pleasant calls at court and strength- 
ens, by contrast with the probation officer’s weakness, the 
personal confidence she has in her own individual, unchang- 
ing line of behavior. 

Hurriedly, we pass from these tragic cases of maladjusted 
probation officers and children to the socialized procedure 
which prevails at the present time in many progressive 
courts? where childrens’ cases are heard unofficially; where 
case histories present the findings of scientific experts and 
detailed environmental and family history reports are as 
minute as a physician’s chart; where a consideration is given 
to personality; where the child is protected from publicity. 
These proceedings are inspirational, both to the public and 
to the child himself. 

Contributing to the almost spectacular change in court 
procedure, personnel, and attitude of mind, are many factors, 
slow of growth but influential. Judges, becoming more 
socialized, have insisted that humane procedure be followed ; 
probation officers, unsuited, untrained, uneducated; with 
personality defects, are turning over their desk keys to 
socially-minded workers with educational backgrounds and 
vision. 

And because technique is synonymous with education and 
training, probation is beginning to live and breathe and ful- 
fill our hopes. 


Mary Epna McCuaisrTiz 
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Are Ex-Soldiers People? 


N its claims-work and in its work for families of dis- 
abled soldiers the American Red Cross has done a good 

job and a useful one. But here and there people are now 
beginning to ask whether the family case work for disabled 
soldiers’ families could not now be handled by the norma! 
case work agency of their community. Inevitably the need 
for such service is diminishing while the maintenance of 
two case-work agencies means a double overhead expense, 
as well as a certain overlapping of effort which might be 
saved, 

In most communities there have been three stages in the 
gradual “evolution” of the ex-soldier into a plain citizen, 
as seen from a social work viewpoint. Immediately after 
the war the Red Cross agreed to handle all cases involving 
any ex-soldier, and asked that all such cases be referred to 
them. ‘This was stage number one. A little later, the 
Red Cross decided that it could take care of only those 
cases in which the family problem was due to army service, 
and asked that only these cases be referred to them. ‘This 
was stage number two. Still later, the Red Cross decided 
that it could take care of only disabled soldier problems, 
and asked that only those families in which the problem 
was due to the soldier having been disabled in service, be 
referred to their organization. ‘This was the third stage in 
a logical and natural contraction of service on the part of 
the Red Cross, doubtless based on the hypothesis that all 
of the returned soldiers, except those who were physically 
or mentally disabled, had received ample help in getting 
readjusted. 

The war has been over, now, for almost seven gears. 
Is the day not almost here when the family problems of 
disabled soldiers may be handled by our own normal family 
service society? Is it right to burden the Red Cross any 
longer with this part of our case-work job? Is it fair to 
our community to ask them to maintain two case-work set- 
ups if one can do the job just as efficiently and more eco- 
nomically ? 

Those who believe that the Red Cross should continue 
its case-work for families of disabled soldiers usually argue 
somewhat as follows: 

First, there is the mental attitude of the disabled soldier. 
He may feel more willing to cooperate with the Red Cross 
worker than with a case-worker from the Associated Chari- 
ties or Family Service Society. He feels, let us say, that the 
former represents his government, while the latter repre- 
sents “charity.” 

Second, if a claim is to be filed with the government for 
compensation or hospitalization, the Red Cross is familiar 
with the evidence required, is kept informed by its national 
headquarters of the latest legislation and most recent rulings, 
and is therefore in a better position than any other agency 
to get the claim speedily adjusted. 

Third, the accumulated experience of the Red Cross in 
handling the problems of ex-soldiers is a valuable asset in 
dealing with each new case. 

Fourth, the family service work of the Red Cross is sup- 
norted by the public because they believe it is necessary. If 
this work were absorbed by the case-work agency the public 
would not increase its support to that organization in pro- 
portion to what it had been giving to the Red Cross; and 
consequently the normal case-work agency would find itself 
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financially unable to take on the extra case-workers re- 
quired to do the extra work. 

If an open discussion were being held, it is very likely 
that we would hear these four statements answered some- 
what as follows: 

Dr. A, well known psychiatrist, rises to ask in regard to 
the first reason, “Is the mental attitude of an ex-soldier 
essentially different from that of other citizens with whom 
he has been associating for the seven years since the war 
ended? If all case-work in the community were being done 
by the normal case-work agency, would the soldier not be 
just as ready as other clients to cocperate with the case- 
worker who was trying to help him and his family? After 
all, wouldn’t it be a matter of ‘proper contact’ on part of 
the case-worker ?” 

Then Mrs, B, chairman of the local Red Cross Chapter, 
says with reference to the second reason, “So far as the 
filing of claims is concerned, this could still be done by 
the claims-section of the Red Cross. It is only the family 
visiting—-the case work—that we were suggesting be turned 
over to the regular case-work agency. However, if it were 


deemed necessary to keep the family work and the claims_ 


work undivided, no doubt the case-work agency would not 
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find this very much more difficult to master than other 
public allowance with which it is continuously dealing, such 
things as mothers’ pensions, workmen’s compensation, court 
awards, and the like. 

Mrs. C, case-supervisor of the Associated Charities, rises 
next to say in regard to the third reason, ““The accumulated 
experience of the Red Cross in handling problems for ex 
soldiers’ families could probably be carried over to the case- 
work agency which absorbed its case-work by transferring 
some of the case-workers. There is also the question as to 
whether or not the ‘accumulated experience’ in this field of 
work has been very different from the ‘accumulated experi- 
ence’ of the regular case-work agency. Many would say 
there was little or no fundamental difference.” 

Then Mr. D, a business man who is on the executive 
committee of the Red Cross, says in regard to the fourth 
reason, “If the people of our community can be shown that 
the transfer of family case work from the Red Cross to’ 
the normal case work agency means equally efficient service 
at a smaller cost, they will be for it and the work will be © 
adequately supported.” 4 
., Whatever the relative weight of these arguments, it must © 
be remembered that in the natural course of events the 
family case work of the Red Cross will be passed over to the © 
regular case-work agency of the community. The real © 
question is “When should this absorption take place?” 

From its very nature, work for disabled soldiers’ families 
is a steadily diminishing job. The farther we get from the 
war, the fewer the number of unadjusted ex-soldiers. And 
as time rolls on, the fewer disabled soldiers there will be 
whose readjustment problems require the service of a case- 
worker. ‘ 

Statistics compiled by national headquarters of the Red | 
Cross show that in 1921 the total number of cases being | 
handled by its chapters averaged 144,143 per month. In ~ 
the first six months of 1925 the monthly average had dropped 
to 62,694, a decrease of over 50 per cent. 

A glance at the figures on the admission of disabled soldiers 
to government hospitals throws another sidelight on the 
steadily diminishing volume of the work for disabled veterans. 
The peak year was 1922, when the total admissions reached 
86,392. On July 2, 1925, the number of disabled soldiers 
in Government hospitals was only 22,337. This isa decrease ~ 
of almost 75 per cent from the high record of three years ago. 

The Veterans Bureau reported on July 8 that a total of 
1,001,932 compensation claims had been filed to date by 
disabled soldiers, or soldiers who believed themselves disabled. 
This means that approximately 21 per cent of all men who 
were in the service during the World War have already 
filed compensation claims. This makes us wonder if we 
have not almost reached the end of our job of helping the ~ 
disabled soldier to file his claim. 4 

It would seem, therefore, that the disabled soldier problem 
is rapidly being cleared up, and that from now on we might 
logically expect the amount of service required in this field 
to continue to decrease in volume. How small should we 
wait for the job to get before we agree to relieve the Red . 
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Cross of its case-work for the disabled soldiers’ families ? 


When will it be proper to take the fourth step in the evo- 
lution of the ex-soldier into an ordinary citizen? 

In the latest statement of its policy on “Red Cross and 
Community Responsibility to ex-service men and women” 
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(April 5, 1924). The National Red Cross emphasizes that 
it has a “continuing obligation” to the ex-service men, and 
goes on to say: 

“The best interests of the disabled men are served when 
treatment and consideration of them as a group requiring 
special attention is replaced as soon as possible by service 
to them through the normal processes and agencies of com- 
munity life. ‘This transfer should come as soon as good 
social treatment permits after the man has secured the full 
benefits due him because of his war disability.” 

CARTER TAYLOR 


Family Workers and Food 


Nis family case workers have a fundamental ap- 
preciation of the science of dietetics they will be 
unable to vouchsafe the most efficient use of the community’s 
money, on behalf of the agency that is spending it, and the 
family that is using it. This is not a request that every 
social worker be a dietitian—that is impossible and un- 
necessary. Even though the agency has a dietitian on its 
staff or has access to the services of one maintained by an 
independent source, such knowledge on the part of the 
social worker is essential. The dietitian will never be 
able to take over the whole problem of a family which 
requires her services, and in those cases which she actually 
visits, there will be the need of the social worker to relate 
her recommendations to the rest of the family situation. 
And what about those workers in agencies and even com- 
munities where dietitians are conspicuous by their absence? 
If the elemental principles of dietetics are to be applied 
to the family’s case in districts such as these, they must 
be drawn from the understanding of the social worker. 
Few physicians possess either an adequate knowledge or 
appreciation of the subject. 

What does the social worker usually do when she is con- 
fronted with the need of computing a family’s food budget? 
She knows the makeup of the family, the number of per- 
sons, their ages, occupations and general physical conditions, 
together with the health and industrial history of the group. 
She has at her disposal the formula arrived at by the dietetic 
organization, bureau, or council which prescribes so much 
in dollars and cents for each member of the family accord- 
ing to\age and sex. Opposite the name of each member 
she sets down the amount, totals the figures, and presto, 
she knows just what the family needs! Certain variations 
are permitted according to the number in the family and 
the physical condition of each member, whereby it is decid- 
ed whether they shall receive the maximum or minimum al- 
lowance. However, except for very narrow limits thecomputa- 
tion is made according to formula and the job is done. We 
do not know the meaning of the formula. We do not know 
how it is derived and therefore we cannot interpret it either 
to the family or to ourselves. We assume that it is scientific 
and adequate and that is enough for us. We give the 
amount which it specifies and unless the recipients complain 
that they are not receiving enough we turn our minds to 
other things. 

Certainly the relief worker should have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the science of food values and bodily needs 
which lies behind that formula. Unless we are trained to 
recognize abnormal food habits we cannot be expected 
to undertake preventive measures. ‘The limitation of funds 
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under which most of us are working, and the fact that even 
the most adequate budgets which we may allow are based 
on minimum standards, make it imperative for us to have an 
appreciation of costs. Knowledge of costs in relation to 
food involves an understanding of a properly balanced diet 
for the maintenance of normal bodily health and vigor. 
As the income grows smaller the proportion of the budget 
expended for food grows larger. Many times the family 
is influenced by tradition in its food purchases and these 
are often expensive not only in terms of money but also 
in proportion to the returns they afford the body in nutri- 
tive value. It is then the duty of the social worker to 
attempt to change the food habits of the client. 

When the problem is one of disease the physician must, 
of course, be consulted. Such afflictions as diabetes, nephri- 
tis, ulcer, hypertension and hyper- and hypothyroidism involve 
proper diets as a part of their treatment. In such cases the 
social worker with a knowledge of food and its relation to 
disease can be of inestimable value; indeed, she can be the 
deciding factor in successful treatment. 

One of the commonest conditions that the relief worker 
encounters in her dealings with families near or below the 
poverty line is malnutrition or undernutrition. In such cases, 
of course, she must consult the physician. However, with 
the necessary knowledge at her command, she can often 
determine by judicious questioning whether or not the con- 
dition is due to faulty or improper feeding. She is thus 
the better equipped to aid the physician by presenting to 
him an intelligent account of the food habits of the family. 

The whole question of food in its relation to normal 
family health involves also an understanding of the bearing 
of the physical factors surrounding the home. A light, 
sunny, clean and well kept dining room stimulates us; it 
makes the food more palatable. The reverse may be even 
more true. Dirty, ill-smelling, crowded and ill-kept homes 
are as little conducive to good food habits as they are to 
anything else that is normal. The social worker is, of 
course, interested in seeing that a clean home is maintained 
even though she may not approach the problem particularly 
from the food point of view. A little consideration of the 
relationship of the two and their bearing on specific health 
conditions in the family will undoubtedly inject a more 
vigorous attitude in the remedying of them. The best cook 
will be handicapped by a lack of proper facilities. The 
saying is an apt one that we give the food that goes into 
the pot and the coal that is under the pot but we neglect 
to give the pot itself. Clearly without the latter, which 
we may construe in general terms, we cannot expect the 
maximum benefit from money expended in relief. 

Having become firmly convinced of the need of dietetic 
instruction for social workers, the writer was fortunate in 
being able to persuade Frances Stern, chief of the food clinic 
of the Boston Dispensary, to outline and deliver a short 
and intensive course for the benefit of the workers of Dis- 
trict Service, the family welfare department of the Federated 
Jewish Charities of Boston. The organization employs a 
dietitian but with a case load of nearly 1,500 it is manifestly 
impossible for her to give the necessary amount of service. 

Because of the lateness of the season the course had to 
be brief and intensive. It was divided into seven lectures, 
covering the reasons why the social worker should consider 
food as an important factor in family life; the composition 
and needs of the body and the (Continued on page 225) 
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OE MADONIA was being discussed by the case con- 
ference on delinquency problems. Joe was fourteen 
and had been referred to the behavior clinic by the 
visiting teacher at the request of the classroom teacher, 

Joe was known as a “tough guy” in his neighborhood. 
His mother had visited the school in desperation, and his 
teacher, while recognizing his mental ability, found herself 
unable to cope with the conduct problems he presented. She 
had seen him change from a reasonably law-abiding member 
of the school to a troublemaker within and without the class. 

There were many questions from the social workers pres- 
ent. It was brought out that Joe was a member of a gang 
known as the Grant Alley Kids, a group of boys living near 
him. This gang had committed various depredations on local 
shop keepers. In fact, as Joe admitted to the psychiatrist, 
stealing food from a store and avoiding detection was a 
prerequisite to gang membership. 

In the plan which was presented by the psychiatric social 
worker for Joe’s case, it was provided that careful super- 
vision of his leisure time be arranged, and, in order to free 
him from the malign influence of the Grant Alley Kids, 
he was to be given a newspaper route which would occupy 
practically all of his free time outside of school. For any 
hours remaining he was to be attached to various activities 
in a settlement some distance from his home. 

Considerable discussion followed as to whether it might 
not be better to concentrate effort on the gang as a group 
rather than on the problem of Joe apart from the gang. 
It was suggested that at least the problems of the gang and 
that of Joe be treated together. But the psychiatric social 
worker argued that the problem of the Grant Alley Kids 
was a group problem, a leisure-time problem, belonging to 
somebody else, a community problem, while Joe’s problem 
was a behavior one, and so directly in her field and that of 
the visiting teacher. And that was that! 

The case of this Joe, and of many other Joe’s, is an illus- 
tration of the absurdity of attempting one form of treatment 
in situations in which the problem of the individual is so 
much a part of the problem of the group. Joe cannot be 
separated for long from his neighbors of his own age. Case 
workers come and case workers go but Joe and the Grant 
Alley Kids go on, and the possibility of withdrawing the 
lad permanently from so natural a relationship is remote. 
These play-group relationships approach the relationships of 
the family in intensity and influence on the individual. When 
as much attention has been given them as has been given 
the family, it may be that we will remove the child from 
their influence, as we do in the case of the family, only when 
all other efforts have failed. 

The community and the individual aspects of a problem 
may well be unseparable. ‘The behavior of one lad is so 
intimately bound up with the family standards, with the- 
activities of the gang, with general community interests, 
that a social worker in the case work field, if she hopes to 
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get very far in the development of personality, must neces- 
sarily recognize the community aspects of her particular job. 
Incidentally she must be able frequently to utilize some of 
the methods of a community worker. Family case work 
societies are evidence of the foregoing statement. Many of | 


their activities, many of the movements they have sponsored _ 


and placed under other auspices, have been due to a recog- 
nition of this interrelationship. 


On the other hand, a community worker has frequent | 
occasion to relate her work to that of the family case worker. © 


She is basing her organizing work on needs which the group — 


feel and interests which have been aroused among the people 


with whom she works. These needs and interests are a 


better basis for group work when they are founded on a |) 
conviction arrived at through contacts with actual cases ~ 


and local situations. Such contacts are frequently best pro- 


vided by social workers doing some form of family case ~ 


work. 

There are numerous other aspects of this interrelationship — 
which might be stressed. The community worker constant- — 
ly unearths situations in which the case worker may be — 
needed. ‘The activities of the two, indeed the philosophy _ 


of the two, might be said to be reciprocal. To a consider- | 

a 
Both must under- 
stand interviewing; both must recognize the importance of | 


able extent their technique is similar. 


investigation; both must get individuals to recognize needs 
and help them to meet those needs. The case worker is 
primarily interested in the individual in this process. The 
community worker is primarily interested in a number of 
individuals recognizing the same need and working it out 
together. Both the community worker and the case worker 
need each other’s point of view if social work is to provide 
leadership in the solution of social and economic problems. 

But are these interrelationships recognized? In the Au- 
gust number of The Survey, Paul Kellogg points out in 


discussing the Denver Conference the enormous power cer- ~ 


tain propaganda groups had in Denver as compared with 
the influence of social workers. To a certain extent this 
has been due to the limited understanding of the field social 
workers have had and to the attitude of extreme specializa- 
tion which they have felt toward their work. 

Recently in a group of eight Young Women’s Christian 
Association secretaries in towns of from five to fifteen thou- 
sand population in which there were Salvation Army Corps, 
only four knew the names of the Salvation Army officer in 
their towns. A worker of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council did not know the name of the community chest 
director in her home town of fifty thousand people. The 
director of a playground during the past eight years did not 
know the names of any of the employes in a case-working 
agency facing the playground where she was located, nor 
had she heard of the existence of the agency in spite of the 
fact that a number of the most difficult problems of the 
agency used the playground for their leisure-time activities. 
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On the other hand, it might be added that in spite of the 
fact that some of these cases were behavior cases, none of 
the case workers made the acquaintance of the director of 
the playground. Community center workers occasionally 
insist that they are not social workers. Many a recreation 
worker has little realization of the various other social work 
techniques which might be called in to his assistance to make 
his work more complete. An occasional settlement worker 
still has a feeling that all social workers must be “charity 
organization” workers and therefore leaves them severely 
alone. 

Social work is in an experimental stage. Its extreme 
specialization is hardly justified from the standpoint of tech- 
niques developed. Moreover all the data available seem to 
indicate that there is much more transfer of workers from 
one form of social work to another than would be possible 
were social workers as highly specialized as we are occasion- 
ally made to believe. We are not ready in social work to 
go much further than to train a generalized social worker 
who will have some one or two techniques in which he will 
be especially competent. Preparation of a student highly 
skilled in this or that form of social work, who has little 
or no understanding of what the whole process is about, 
lias been in part responsible for the fact that social workers 
as a group have not taken a more important place in social 
engineering. 

Some of our conferences of social work seem to be stress- 
ing the special aspects of the field rather than the basic funda- 
mentals. It is natural that people who are in the same line of 
work should regard these conferences as opportunities to 
become more intelligent about the details of their own job. 
At a recent conference several workers were heard to say 
that they went to the conference conscious of a certain highly 
specialized attitude and came back even more conscious of 
it. This might be all to the good if it were also possible 
for them to say that they came back from the conference 
with a greater sympathy for the fundamental work in which 
all social workers are involved, with an increased professional 
drive as a social worker. ‘The multiplication of national 
associations for specialized techniques in the field of social 
work has gone so far that one would hardly be surprised 
to find a National Association of Telephone Operators in 
Social Work Agencies with their annual conference in July 
on a snhowbank in Montana and a strong movement within 
their ranks to adopt a uniform, pension plan, and whatever 
would be the telephonic equivalent of a standard case load. 

Is there room for so much specialization? Certainly the 
average rural county in the United States, if it sees the 
need of any social workers at all, is not going to pay the 
salary of more than one trained worker. Such a county is 
decidedly handicapped if, in hiring this worker, it has to 
select from a list of recreation experts, anti-tuberculosis 
workers, public health nurses, visiting teachers, family case 
workers, Girl Scout organizers and policewomen. ‘The 
county probably needs help all at once in a number of the 
problems dealt with by these highly specialized workers. 
A worker in one rural county reports that within three 
years she organized an annual county-wide song contest, a 
county athletic association, a ministerial association, an an- 
nual county field day, local parent teachers associations and 
a county federation of parent teachers associations, the family 
case work of the county, all the child placing work in the 
county, the Boy Scout and Girl Scout organization for the 
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county, and all the social work in connection with the 
juvenile court. 

In the city there may be less need for what might be 
called a generalized social worker, but certainly it is becom- 
ing more and more apparent that the movement for special- 
ization has gone far enough and that limited knowledge 
of the whole field of social work on the part of some of 
these highly skilled technicians is resulting in inefficiency 
in their own work and in social work as a whole. The 
various people who come in touch with the Joe Madonias 
of our cities—the Boy Scout Leader, the boys’ club leader, 
the settlement worker, the psychiatric social worker, the 
visiting teacher, the family case worker, the community 
center organizer, the various workers in specialized health 
fields, the playground worker, and perhaps, in the not distant 
future, the teacher and the pastor or priest, must all recog- 
nize the basic similarity of their problems and their inter- 
dependence upon one another for results. Moreover where 
some of these relationships are lacking it must be possible in 
the future for one worker to step in and fill the gap, either 
through recognizing the need and bringing someone in to 
meet it, or through expanding his own service to Joe. 

Watter W. PETTIT 


“Better Cities’ in Wisconsin 


ITIZENS of fourteen cities brought to the offices of 

the Wisconsin Conference of Social Work, in July, 

one hundred forty volumes in which was set down the 

ten-fold story of what each city possessed in the way of 
effective opportunities for child life. 

These volumes represented the work of two years by 
some twelve hundred citizens in fourteen communities. 
They appeared as the conclusion of the first part of a state- 
wide effort to put community development in Wisconsin 
on a scientific basis. 

Briefly, this effort took the form of a Better Cities Con- 
test, with a prize of $1,000 to be awarded to that city 
which could prove itself to be the one best place in the 
state of Wisconsin in which to rear a child. The method 
by which this city was to be selected called, first, for a 
set of common denominators representing the best ways 
and means of doing things in the ten dominant fields of 
a community, namely: Education, Recreation, City Plan- 
ning, Health, Industry, Library, Public Administration, 
Religion, Social Welfare, and Town and Country Rela- 
tions. ‘These common denominators were worked out 
through the cooperation of the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin and the personnel of various state depart- 
ments. “These several schedules of common factors were 
drawn up in the form of scoring schedules, and placed in 
the hands\ of local joint committees, one for each of ten 
activities named above in each contesting city. “These com- 
mittees were selected so as to secure representation from 
both private and official elements: in health, for instance, 
while the health officer was placed upon the committee, we 

ere careful to see that he was not made chairman, but 
tee some private citizen who had public health as his 
dominant community interest was placed at its head. The 
same held true for education, city planning, public adminis- 
tration, and so on, to insure a rounded view of trustworthy 
facts and not the mere statistical showing that is often the 
output of a public service departmet. All the machinery 
of the contest was kept as simple as possible: the set-up 
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Denahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
HOME IS WHAT WE MAKE IT! 


Cleveland used to brag of being the sixth City. 


TH EOSUR Ey 


NOW THAT THERE IS NO PLACE TO PARK, 
WHY NOT DO IT. THIS WAY? 


November 15, 192 


HIS DAY OF REST! 


Now it is the fifth city, and has an office building bigger than any now 


occupied in New York. Fortunately it also has a sense of humor, to judge by these cartoons by Donahey in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer which comment with gentle irony on some of the consequences of congestion 


consisted of a state-wide committee in charge of the entire 
contest, the executive secretary of the Conference of Social 
Work as administrative officer, and local city-wide commit- 
tees with ten local special committees on the ten activities. 
This made possible a clear and close relation of all who 
participated. 

Once these committees had made the required study of 
their towns, we faced the difficult task of securing equitable 
awards. In this we were exceedingly fortunate in securing 
the services of the following authorities as judges: Myron 
D. Downs, city planner, Toledo, Ohio, for city planning; 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., for education; Dr. S. 
J. Crumbine, American Child Health Association, New 
York, for health; Stewart Scrimshaw, professor of in- 
dustrial relations, Marquette University, Milwaukee, for 
industry; Joseph L. Wheeler, Youngstown Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio, for library; Luther Gulick, director 
National Institute of Public Administration, New York, 
for public administration; J. R. Batchelor, field secretary 
American Playground and Recreation Association, New 
York, for recreation; C. C. Carstens, executive director 
Child Welfare League of America, New York, for social 
welfare; Nat TI. Frame, director Agricultural Extension, 
Morgantown, West Virginia, for town and country rela- 
tions; Professor A. H. Edgerton, University of Wisconsin, 
for part-time education, and a group of ministers for re- 
ligion. Our procedure was to send to each judge the 
entire set of scoring schedules for his field. From their 
study of these reports each judge worked out a grading 
for the several cities. With this done, we invited the judges 
to Wisconsin, where they made a tour covering nearly all 
the fourteen cities. From the data presented in the scor- 
ing schedules, and the impressions gathered on their visit, 
they made the award of the one best place in the state 
of Wisconsin in which to live. : 

This designation, when the awards were announced on 
October 28 at the end of a four-day conference, went to 


Kenosha among the cities of more than 10,000 population, ~ 
and Chippewa Falls among smaller cities. Kenosha was — 
adjudged to have made the best showing in city planning, ~ 
library, public administration, industry, recreation, health 
and social welfare. In the class for larger cities Oshkosh © 
placed second, Appleton third, Sheboygan fourth and Janes- 
ville fifth. Second place among the smaller cities went to ~ 
Ladysmith, third to Sparta. Wausau distinguished itself in — 
town and country relations, Sheboygan in the religious 
classification, Janesville in education. . 

It is too early to speak of results. Some things, how- 7 
ever, lead us to believe that good has been accomplished. — 
First, some twelve hundred citizens have participated in an © 
organized study of their communities. This 
brought them face to face with actual conditions. Sec- 
ond, we have gotten a start at least in the work of put- © 


ting down in black and white the present common de- =! 


nominators of good towns. We readily recognize that © 
these common factors must be elastic and may change from © 
day to day, but we feel that it is a real advantage to com- — 
munity leaders to have an understandable cross-section of | 
accepted ways and means of doing things in the fields we. 
enumerated. Third, a demand has been created for a con- 
tinuous program of community development, based upon 
periodical, recurrent appraisals of community forces. This — 
should ultimately take shape in the form of a definite plan, 4 
spread out over a number of years. q 
Some practical results have been the securing of a city plan 4 
for one city; the organizing of an Associated Charities in 
another city where formerly there were, by actual tabula-~ | 
tion, 105 relief-giving agencies; the securing of a $3,300 
recreation program with trained personnel in a third city. 
But it would be a mistake to take these things as the most — 
valuable contribution made. ‘That, undoubtedly, is the 
focussing of the attention of groups, hitherto only mildly 
interested, on the significance of good homes, adequate — 
sewerage disposal, efficient family social work, intelligent — 
zoning, proper educational opportunity for exceptional chil- — 


perforce 
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ren and so on—in short, on the necessity of employing 
standard social work practices as the surest way of build- 
ng a prosperous and forward-looking community. 
AUBREY WILLIAMS 


YTHE ORGANIZATION and effective use of public opinion 
in suburban communities has long been recognized as a par- 
icularly dificult task. Commuters are notoriously an amphi- 
bious race, sliding from their own green acres (or fifty-foot 
ots) into the maelstrom of the city just when you want them 
on the green acres, and sliding back again with a persistence 
‘hat fattens train schedules but makes lean picking for city 
‘solicitors, and dividing their interest and attention between 
‘city and suburb so that it’s hard to capture it at either end. 
‘As a flippant contributor to The New Yorker puts it, a com- 
‘nuter is 


A man who shaves and takes a train 
And then rides back to shave again. 


Moreover the press is little help in reaching his attention, for 
‘the local daily or small-town weekly rarely survives—at least 
Jwith any vigor—the competition with the big city paper. And 
the big city paper has little space for purely local news. This 
difficulty the community chests of a group of New York sub- 
rbs—including Mt. Vernon, Plainfield, Bloomfield, White 
‘Plains, Bound Brook and even Newark, which is a big city 
in its own right—are trying to meet this month by a concerted 
n simultaneous financial campaigns, opening on November 16, 
and look to the bulk of this concerted effort to intrigue the 
interest of New York city editors. The experiment will be 
atched with interest by suburban social workers in other 
communities. 


) 


ICIVIC IDEALS, recreation, health habits, and now safety 
are all presumably inculcated by the posters published by the 
\National Child Welfare Association, samples of which have 
jadorned The Survey’s pages on several occasions (Aug. 1, 
| Nov. 15, 1922, March 15, 1923). The newest series portrays 
jthe family of Simples in a number of awkward predicaments 
and is designed to reinforce safety teaching in the public 
schools. It was prepared in cooperation with the Education 
Section of the National Safety Council. The Simples, of 
course, like the Goofs who help Chicago social workers to 
mind their p’s and q’s (Social Work Shoptalk, July 15, 1925) 
are spiritual offspring of the immortally lamentable Goops. 
Fresh emphasis on the need for safety education is to be found 
in every report of traffic accidents: the Department of Com- 
merce announces, for example, that the records of thirty-five 
cities show more automobile fatalities reported in the period, 
January 1 to September 12, 1925, than occurred in the first 
nine months of 1923. The National Bureau of Casualty and 


Saonie Simece rouno a Gun. 
Fie taouaut iT WASN'T LOADED, 

But WHEN He PULLED THE TRIGGER BACK 
‘Tue Boraio THING EXPLODED. - 

The Simeces acwavs TAKE A CHANCES 
Awo wake up in THE AMBULANCE! 


ARE YOU.A SIMPLE? 


Ma. Simece.ow HIS Way 

To WORK UPON 4, RAINY DAY, 
Iw tis ErroRTS TO KELP ORY 

Pokes AIS NEIGHSOR IN THE Eve, 
Waive THE CAAUECEURS, IN A ERIGET, 

Tay To DODGE Hit, LEFT AND RIGAT. 
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Community chest publicity has already begun to swing away from 
the exploitation of misery; several campaigns, notably in Cincin- 
nati, have emphasized the constructive character-building services. 
Bridgeport goes still further this year. As Clarence King, 
secretary of its financial federation, puts it, they “wished to stress 
the happiness resulting from the service rendered by member 
agencies.” Hence the cheerful boy and dog. Technically the 
poster 1s interesting hecause for economy’s sake it was produced 
from linoleum cuts instead of by lithography 


Surety Underwriters has established three fellowships of one 
thousand dollars each for the study of safety education. 


PLAYGROUNDS are to play on. But the extent to which 
they are played on, the feeling that their neighbors have 
about them, are dependent largely on the degree to which the 
playground in question is good to look at and inviting to use. 
The Harmon Foundation and the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America have joined in an effort to foster the 
beautification of playgrounds by offering a series of prizes to 
those which show the greatest progress in this respect between 
October 6, 1925, and November 1, 1926 (or be mailed on that 
date). Three cash prizes of $500 each, thirty cash prizes 
of $50 each, and thrity-three prizes of nursey stock to the 
value of $50 are offered. All playgrounds used primarily for 
active play and games and administered by non-commercial 
groups in the United States and Canada” are eligible. The 
awards will be made not on the basis of absolute beauty but 
on the score of improvement between the dates set, as indi- 
cated by statements and photographs, checked up if need be 
by personal inspection by the judges or their deputies. 
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HE Appalachian Trail is one of the happiest de- 
vices for promoting play—play for grown-ups— 
that has yet been hit upon in the eastern states. 
Travel afoot—like most social movements—is the bet- 
ter for a destination. Some walkers and some joiners 
can be quite happy without any idea where they are 
bound for, but most of us prefer to go somewhere in- 
stead of just going. Play, indeed, assumes an objective; 
given a trail, we may perhaps walk far enough to get 
play-values out of the walking, and walking with the 
whole body instead of merely with our rubber heels, get 
a physical stimulus that the sidewalks fail to give. 
Trails are scarce in the eastern country. Concrete 
creeps year by year over the main roads and the back 
lanes and it is a thousand-fold easier to find a road for 
a month’s touring on pavement than for a week’s con- 
secutive walking on earth and rock. ‘The more spec- 
tacular, therefore, is the plan for a trail of 1,700 miles 
which is to link up the roughest and finest country in all 
the seaboard states and give opportunity for anything 
from a day to a month of play afoot. 
Perhaps a third, perhaps more of this mileage already 
exists in cleared local trails, though little of it has as 
yet been recognized as part of the long trunk route. One 
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important section, leading from the Hudson 
River at Bear Mountain over the rugged 
hills of the Interstate Park to Arden, is al- 
ready marked with the A-T circle that may 
eventually trace the route from Mount 
Washington in New Hampshire to Cohutta 
Mountain in Georgia, with extensions north 
and south to the outposts of the Appala- 
chian system. The longest sections of ready- 
to-use trail lying along the main route are in 
New England, where the Dartmouth Out- 
ing Club has already linked the Dartmouth 
campus with Mount Washington and is 
working toward Killington Peak in the Green 
Mountains, while the Green Mountain Club 
has built and maintains as part of its Long 
Trail the route from Killington to the 
Massachusetts line. Here and there through 
the southern mountains are considerable 
stretches of trail kept up by the United States 
Forest Service, and at two points—Shenan- 
doah in Virginia and the Great Smoky 
country on the Tennessee-North Carolina 
border—the prospects of the trail are linked 
with proposed national parks for which the 
approval of the federal government has al- 
ready been secured. The development of 
the whole project is in the hands of a per- 
manent Appalachian Trail Conference or- 
ganized last spring with the cooperation of 
the Federated Societies on Planning and 
Parks. 

“Like the railway,” says Benton MacKaye, 
who suggested the undertaking, “the trail- 
way should be a functioning service. It 
embodies three main necessities: Shelter and 
food (a series of camps and stores); con- 
veyance to and from the neighboring cities 
by rail and motor; and the footpath or trail 
itself connecting the camps. But unlike the 
railway the trailway must preserve and develop a certain 
environment. The railway ‘opens up’ a country as a site for 
civilization; the trailway should ‘open up’ a country as 
an escape from civilization.” 


——I 
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Country like this lies along the A-T Trail where it 
crosses the Hudson and runs west and south through 
the New York Highlands. This is one of Robert L. 
Dickinson’s drawings for the New York Walk Book, 
one of the most alluring of all invitations to the trail. 
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Making a Seal Sale Educate 


NE of our Jefferson County undertakers gave 
his hearty endorsement to baby clinics because 
he did not ‘“‘make much on baby funerals any- 
way and would rather get em when grown.” 

For educational purposes, however, the Louisville TTuber- 
culosis Association decided that it wanted 
to “get them’ at all ages. The Associa- 
tion interprets education to mean the 
broadening of the knowledge of the in- 
dividual so that his life is enriched there- 
by. Therefore in developing the seal sale 
in a county where none had been held for 
seven years it determined to make the sale 
the means of presenting health facts in so 
tangible a fashion that they would influ- 
ence daily living—and the daily living of 
all the members of the family. 

Jefferson County, outside of Louisville, 
is a predominantly rural district, approxi- 
mately twenty-five miles wide and thirty 
miles long, lying just south of the Ohio 
River. The population of 50,000 is large- 
ly native American stock of English and 
German ancestry. Most of its people live 
on moderate sized farms, usually owned by 
themselves. The remainder live in small towns or villages 
while the wage-earning members of the family work in 
Louisville, 

Until 1924, since the organization of the Welfare 
League in 1917, no seal sale had been held either in the 
city or county. The Modern Health Crusade had been 
carried on for two years in the rural schools by the Louis- 
ville Tuberculosis Association, financed by the city chest. 
The director of the school program felt however, that the 
success of her work would be endangered if the county 
peopleé should be asked at this time to finance it through 
the seal sale. At the same time it was desirable that the 
residents should feel responsible for financing any extension 
of the work of the Association in the county. ‘Because of 
the contacts established through the Crusade, it was de- 
cided to ask the Parent-Teacher Associations to help in the 
organization of the seal sale with the understanding that 
a certain percentage of the money raised was to be given to 
them to be used in purchasing some piece of health equip- 
ment for the schools, and that the balance of the money 
would be used in organizing health examination clinics in 

e county. 

Ee In ce oa sale and in the later development of the health 
clinics, every effort was made to make the county residents 
feel that this was a community project in which they had 
a definite part, rather than a program put on by a city 
organization. Each step in the publicity was designed with 
this end in view. The sale letter contained a request to 
buy the one hundred seals, and the pledge that the money 
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The seal for 1925 


obtained would be used for county work, and also a para- 
graph and a booklet explaining the reasons for an annual 
health examination. ‘These letters were signed by the vari- 
ous chairmen of the Parent-Teacher Seal Sale Com- 
mittees in order to give the local touch. 

The same policy was followed in the 
organization of the clinics which the pro- 
ceeds of the seal sale made possible. Four 
weeks before the first clinic, a general 
meeting of ministers, Parent-Teacher pres- 
idents, agricultural and home demonstra- 
tion agents, and other interested county 
residents was called by the chairman of 
the county clinic committee of the Louis- 
ville Tuberculosis Association, to discuss 
final plans. A special attempt was made 
to secure the presence of the county health 
officer, members of the board of education, 
and physicians residing or practising in the 
county. Even though not many of the 
latter group came, later contacts proved 
that the carefully worded invitation had 
been read, and had given evidence of the 
community aspects of the plan. Although 
the number who actually attended the 
meeting was small, it was a fairly representative and keenly 
interested group. Each step of the proposed campaign was 
discussed with them and their advice was asked and taken, 
as, for example, the recommendation of the women that 
the sessions be held on Thursday and Friday afternoons 
because the household cares were heavier on the first three 
days of the week. 

The county was divided into nine sections, each contain- 
ing five school districts from two to five miles from the 
proposed site of the clinic. Each person attending the 
meeting was asked to consider himself a member of the 
publicity committee, particularly in making clear the fact 
that the clinics were for the entire family, adults and 
children. Each was also asked to study his local com- 
munity and to assist in locating rooms other than in schools, 
in order to differentiate the clinics from school health activi- 
ties primarily designed for children. 

To make certain that the physicians understood that the 
purpose of the movement was educational only, and that 
patients requiring treatment would be referred to their 
family doctor, a personal call was made on all physicians 
practising in the district by the chairman of the committee 
and the executive secretary of the Association about three 
weeks prior to each clinic. ‘They were asked to give their 
endorsement to the program and to assist in advertising by 
distributing the leaflet among their patients. Possibly the 
large attendance was due to the fact that in these pre- 
liminary visits the cooperation of the physicians was secured. 
It was made clear the clinics were not to be continued in- 
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definitely, but only as long as seemed necessary to establish 
the habit of an annual health examination as part of the 
family routine. 

At this time also the ministers were asked to announce 
the clinic, posters were put up in church entrances, stores 
and banks, the leaflets distributed through churches, banks 
and doctor’s offices, and arrangements made for the county 
paper to carry each week a description of the preceding 
clinic and announcement of the coming one. The leaflet was 
also sent into the homes by the school children. The chil- 
dren were urged to bring their parents with them as it was 
felt that where corrective work was needed the presence of 
the parent at the examination would be more likely to result 
in action being taken. Except for the first letter sent out 
all the work of organization was accomplished through per- 
sonal visits. While the labor in this preliminary campaign 
was great and time consuming the attendance at the clinics 
justified the effort. Adults to the number of 453, and 904 
children, a total of 1,357 individuals, were examined in the 
nine clinics. Many families came as a group, grandparent, 
mother, father and the children. Whenever possible the 
same physician examined all members of one family. In this 
way the childrens’ faulty habits of personal hygiene were 
pointed out to the parents in a most effective way. 

A staff adequate to handle the patients without delay as 
well as to give a thorough though limited examination was 
essential to the success of the plan. The last fold of the 
advertising leaflet was a detachable form requesting that 
time be saved for the signer’s examination. These were 
sent into the office in numbers sufficient to indicate the size 
of the staff needed. To insure their attendance the examin- 
ing physicians were engaged on a fee basis which, though 
small, served to compensate them to some extent. 

The staff usually consisted of three or four physicians 
each of whom had an assisting nurse. One person was 
charged with the job of supervision and kept the line of 
trafic moving so that the doctors were not kept waiting 
for a patient. Regular members of the Association staff 
were used for receiving and dismissal clerks and history 
taking and for testing the vision, and volunteers were used 
for weighing and measuring. 

Upon entering the clinic each person was registered and 
supplied with a numbered examination form (the Annual 
Health Examination form of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation was used). That numerical order was followed as 
each person was weighed, tested for vision, and then pre- 
pared for the examination by the assisting nurse after the 
history had been taken. The clothing above the waist was 
removed and examination sheets draped around the shoul- 
ders. As this was not primarily a tuberculosis clinic a 
comprehensive examination was given. Teeth, tonsils, 
thyroid gland, lymph nodes, reflexes, heart and lungs were 
examined, the blood pressure taken, and, in some instances, 
urinalyses were made. It was explained to the adult patient 
that an abdominal examination could not be given in such 
a clinic but that in an annual examination made by his 
physician it would be included. After the examination was 
completed the doctor’s recommendations were noted on a 
form which the patient took to the dismissal clerk who gave 
the patient health literature suitable for the age, sex, and 
defects noted. The dismissal clerk emphasized the impor- 
tance of following the doctor’s advice and, in cases requir- 
ing medical treatment, the necessity of consulting his family 
physician immediately. 
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The paramount purpose of the clinics was the educatior. 
of the individual to the value of an annual health examina 
tion. Because of the unexpected size of the clinics record 
keeping necessarily became of secondary importance. I 
making an analysis of the findings only those charts wer 
used which were completely filled out. The following fig! 


ures, based on 1,057 charts, are however indicative of th Ak 


size of the task that lies before a health agency that h 
assumed the responsibility of educating the public in per- 
sonal hygiene. 


Suspected pulmonary tuberculosis was noted for 13 per cent. 


| 
of adults and 5 per cent of the children. | i 

Abnormal heart conditions were recorded for 4 per cent | 
of the adults and 3 3 per cent of the children, while high bloo ‘if 


pressure was found in 20 per cent of the adults. 

Thirty per cent of the adults, and 34 per cent of the chil-— 
dren had defective teeth and diseased tonsils were found in 
12 per cent of the adults and 30 per cent of the children. 

In this rural community 40 per cent of the adults and 14 
per cent of the children gave a history of drinking no milk / 
whatever; 23 per cent of the children acknowledged that coffee: ) 
or tea was a part of their daily diet; 15 and 19 per cent 4 
respectively of adults and children admitted that they slept . 
with closed windows during the winter months. 

Since the last clinic was held the names of all the tuber-_ 
culosis suspects, together with the doctor’s findings, 
been given the visiting nurse of the county tuberculosis” 
sanatorium for follow-up. One of the interesting cases in 
this group was that of a woman who had been in charge | 
of a school lunch room. For four months prior to the 
clinic, she had been handling all the food served the school , | 
although she probably had the disease in active form. A. 
letter has been sent the county physician asking for a re-_ 
port as to the number of patients coming to them for treat-_ 
ment following a clinic examination. 

Some particular instances of the value of the health ex-_ 
amination clinic have come to light even without any official 
attempt at follow-up work. The sixteen year old son of 


4 


was due to “growing up so fast” was found to be an incipient 
case of tuberculosis. He is now receiving proper care and 
attention. The nineteen year old son of a grocer, doing 
much heavy lifting, was found to have a seriously enlarged 
heart, to his own and his parent’s surprise. 
under the care of a heart specialist and with knowledge 
of his condition and proper care probably will be saved years i 
of invalidism. 4 
i MarcurritE Marsu 


Cooperation—With Teeth in It 


Ges A large, thickly populated district in the lower 


east side of New York City, fairly overflowing with : 
families all of whose members showed the high proportion ~ 
of dental defects which appear so conspicuously in health — 
surveys} 4 
To Find: Something to do about it. : 


This was a problem which rested with special weight 


upon the nurses and social workers of the Lower East. — 


You found a child who needed care in a convalescent home . | 


or a country rest for cardiac children, and then you found 
a wise rule of theirs requiring that all dental defects be 
corrected before the child could be accepted. You tried to 
balance the discrepancy between defects found in school or — 
settlement examinations of children and defects corrected, 
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a rural banker whose parents thought his “feeling poorly” | | 
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lo very explicit directions within their means. The one 
jublic school dental clinic in the district and the several 
lairs maintained in part or entirely by the settlements were 
bmpletely inadequate to cope with the numbers of teeth 
hich were solemnly declared in urgent need of cleaning, 
Illing or extracting. It seemed hardly worth while to look 
child in the mouth. 
| The general outline of this picture unfortunately is not 
eculiar to the Lower East. Perhaps the solution which is 
bout to be applied there may have helpful suggestions to 
ffer to other districts. 

Back of this solution lies the conviction of the Social 
bervice Department of Gouverneur Hospital, one of the 
yroup of municipal hospitals in New York city, that a 
ospital should endeavor to make itself a center of preventive 
ns well as of curative work, and that it has the basic or- 
#-anization which makes it the logical center of clinical work. 
ouverneur Hospital had a dental clinic which, like other 
ity hospital clinics, had been used only for extractions, and 
t had a dental interne. As a medical institution of ap- 
‘proved standing it could have assigned to it a dental student 
from the Columbia University School of Dentistry who 
would receive credit for work in such a clinic. The hos- 
jpital’s willingness to take the initiative in meeting a need 
iin the district thus provided a room, with heat, light, janitor 
land clerical service and the like, part of a staff, and part 
of the equipment. 

To pay the salaries of a dentist to work mornings and 
a hygienist to work afternoons, and defray the cost of mate- 
rials, $150 a month would be necessary. Mrs. Marie 
Walser, the director of social service in the hospital, set 
out to raise this through the various organizations which 
would make use of the clinic. For five dollars a month 
an organization is entitled to send six patients a week; 
if the patients, children or adults, are able to pay anything 
toward the cost of their treatment the agency which refers 
them is left to determine and collect that amount. The 
organizations which thus were enabled to buy a limited 
amount of dental service for the clients were quick to avail 
themselves of the chance. Among the thirty are eleven 
public schools, whose principals allocate a part of a small 
special \fund at their disposal; the district nursing associa- 
tion; representatives of half a dozen welfare agencies which 
work in the district; settlements; and the Social Service 
Department and the Tuberculosis Clinic of the hospital it- 
self, which pay their share on the same basis as the rest 
and refer patients known to the hospital but not to any 
outside agency. 

The problem of more equipment threatened to be diffi- 
cult, since dental apparatus is expensive. It was solved 
happily, however, by the discovery that a complete dental 
outfit which had been presented to Memorial Hospital by 
Mrs. Morris Aron, president of the Thursday Hospital 
After-Care Committee, in memory of her husband, was not 
needed in that institution at present. With the consent of 
the hospital and of the donor it was transferred to the new 
clinic where it will be in constant use. 

Thus created out of nothing but existing resources and 
the need of the district, plus the willingness of someone to 
take the time and trouble to fit them together, the new 
clinic opened on November 1. It expects to be able to 
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treat thirty patients a day. Already more organizations 
than it can accommodate have applied to buy, a share in its 
services, and it is hoped that another similar clinic can be 
organized elsewhere under the auspices of the hospital. 


EVIDENCE on which to base at least a hope that children 
are coming to school in fitter condition than in the days be- 
fore pre-school health campaigns, comes from the Detroit De- 
partment of Health in a comparison of the summary of its in- 
ventory of the first grades in 1921-2 and 1924-5. While the 
percentage of children with defective teeth increased from 24 
to 41 during that period, the number with abnormal heart and 
lung conditions became markedly smaller, and there was a 
similar decline in those who were rated as malnourished be- 
cause of underweight. In the earlier year only 19 per cent 
were found free from »physical defect; last year that figure 
had risen to 31 per cent. 


THE NEW WINGS of the Children’s Hospital of Michigan, 
in Detroit, to be opened this winter, will offer an innovation 
in the provision of a formula demonstration room where 
mothers who have come to take their babies home will re- 
ceive instruction in the proper feeding of the baby. Under 
present practice, a nurse follows the mother to her home and 
teaches her there, but this new plan will save what is often a 
long trolley trip back and forth. There is also a large lecture 
room for the instruction of mothers in the special care of con- 
valescent children at home. 


DAYTON, OHIO, is congratulating itself upon escape from 
what might have been a costly epidemic of typhoid fever. Six 
people on a farm near the city were found to be suffering 
from typhoid after drinking raw milk which came from an- 
other farm on which there were several cases of the disease. 
That same milk was sold within the city—but before it was 
sold there it was pasteurized. That standard precaution, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the city Division of Health, has 
probably saved at least fifty of Dayton’s citizens from grave 
illness, possibly death. 


HELP in a difficult and delicate field has been proviaed by 
an admirable pamphlet on the Social Workers Approach to the 
Problem of Venereal Disease, recently published by the Com- 
mittee on Venereal Disease of the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society, representing a group of the social and health 
agencies of the city. Copies may be obtained from the Com- 
mittee at 105 East 22nd Street for twenty-five cents. 


WISCONSIN claims credit for being the first state to intro- 
duce a state-wide systematic course in infant hygiene into the 
schools for the education of future mothers. The course is 
organized as part of the Sheppard-Towner work under the 
State Board of Health in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Education, the State Board of Normal Regents 
and the State Board of Vocational Guidance. Its consists of 
ten lessons given at some time during the school life of every 
girl to cover the simple fundamental priciples of the care of 
a baby during the first year. A certificate, dignified with a gilt 
seal, is presented by the Bureau of Child Welfare to students 
who attain the required rating. In a number of instances the 
required time for this course has been extended voluntarily. 
A textbook and a leaflet of suggestions for teachers have been 
prepared and are provided for school use free of cost by the 
State Board of Health, and the board’s Bureau of Child 
Welfare contributes the whole time of an instructor to prepare 
teachers in methods and demonstration work with classes. 
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CITIES in twenty-four states and the District of Columbia 
figure in the Directory of Psychiatric Clinics for Children re- 
cently issued by the Joint Committee on Methods of Prevent- 
ing Delinquency. Under most of the clinics noted are given 
the significant details of staff, organization, conditions of ad- 
mission and hours, while an appendix summarizes state serv- 
ices for children in the mental field. The Directory, which 
may be purchased for fifty cents from the Committee at 50 
East 40 Street, New York City, offers a useful guide to work- 
ers with children. 


AS THE THERMOMETER 
goes down and the windows go 
shut, the rates which chart colds 
and pneumonia go up. This 
month the National Tuberculosis 
Association and the affliated 
state and local organizations are 
stressing an open window cam- 
paign. According to Professor 
C.—E. A. Winslow, chairman of 
the New York State Ventilation 
Commission, the amount of phy- 
sical work which a person can 
do in a room temperature of 75° 
is only 15 per cent of what he 
can do at 68°. A study of 5,000 
school children in New York 
showed that in schoolrooms which averaged a temperature of 
68.5° there were 70 per cent more colds, sore throats and 
similar conditions, than in rooms which averaged 66.5°. The 
agile ancient by the open window, is taken from one of the 
leaflets prepared by the National Tuberculosis Association, 
entitled What Keeps Him So Peppy? 


The Sneezer who sneezes 


all over others may, have 
a cold in his head but 


he hasn’t much else there 
Courtesy of the Chicago Sartace Lines 
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Health education is not confined to the primary grades 
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IN THE TWELVE MONTH 
that have passed since the spi 
cial issue of Survey Graphic ¢ 
heart disease (November 1, 1924) 
the number of special cardia 
clinics has been increased fro} 
140 to 163, according to th 
records of the American Heart) 
Association. Heart association 
have been organized in lows 
Memphis, and Pennsylvania t 
help in the education of physician 
and laity alike, and the Bosto 
Heart Association has widene 
its horizon to include all of News 
England. Work in New York) 
city for sufferers from heart}; 
disease has been strengthened by coordination with the New , 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association, and by the helps 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company which has just? 
issued a poster and pamphlet for the wide circulation which 
the organization of the company makes possible. In somes’ 
cities, such as Brooklyn, Detroit, and Pittsburgh, it is the city)’ 
or county medical association which is firing the first guns) 
in the campaign against heart disease by educating the pro= 


1S 
YOUR ENGINE ! 
WHEN [T WEARS OUT 
YOU CANNOT BUY ANOTHER 
BUT 
IT CAN BE INSPECTED 
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in the struggle against tuberculosis, or against poverty, whoj0t: 
have been first to appreciate the significance of cause of ill- 
ness and death which inevitably has increased as greater and). 
greater numbers of people have been carried through’ 
the life hazards of infancy, childhood and adolescence to thi 
years when heart disease looms up as a major—usually the 
major—cause of death. Increasing prevention—and thereby) |" 
the abolition of the needless tax on life and usefulness from 
the many avoidable forms of heart disease—still lies in the» 
future, but the campaign of education and organization om 
which it is based is under way. ‘| 


THE YEAR 1924, according to a recent announcement oi 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, showed the best 
record for length of life among wage-earners and their familie: 
in the history of the United States. Since 1911-2 nearly nineé 
years have been added to the average expectation of life o 
the millions of industrial workers insured by the company, 
an average prolongation of life by nearly one-fifth. “Intensive 
and continuous public health work and the rise in living stand=) 
ards for this class of the population have brought about a} 
more remarkable improvement in health conditions than has” 
occurred in any similar period in human history,” declares 
company’s Bulletin . The record of these wage-earning groups ); 
is now equal to that attained ten years ago by the general 
population, which includes those with the most adequate means 
of livelihood. Pin 


IF YOU CAN’T take the child to the dentist, try the opposite ih 
course. Acting on that pragmatic principle, the Bureau of |! 
Child Hygiene of the New Jersey State Department of Health 
has purchased and equipped a dental ambulance, which is in) 
reality a traveling dental clinic fully equipped for all ordinary) 


dentist, or where the dentist does not have sufficient time to || 
give to the pre-school and school child, on the request of 4 
responsible person, such as the county superintendent of 
schools, or the public health nurse. The community which” 
borrows it engages a dentist for the period of their work, and 
pays the costs of operation, which range from $300 to $350° 
a month, depending on the amount of his salary. A small 
amount of money is collected by charging a nominal fee from 
the children who are treated, but the greater part of it usually 


is raised by parent-teacher associations, civic clubs, and th q 
like. 
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Education When It Counts 


T has been said that an 
educated man is one who 
can read a modern news- 

"| paper without being hum- 

gged; one who has the 
nowledge which frees his mind 
from the domination of con- 
entions and the contagion of 
atch words. Perhaps a still 
etter definition of education 
s it serves the individual 

s the one suggested in the magazine, Adult Edu- 
jation and the Library for November, 1924. Here it 
s professed that the uneducated man is not he who can- 
ot read or write or spell, but “He who walks unseeing, 
inhearing, uncompanioned and unhappy through the busy 
itreets and glorious open spaces of life’s infinite pilgrimage.” 
t is difficult for the average person to get this broader con- 
teption of adult education. Practically all our effort in the 

'xtension of public facilities for the education of the adult, 
ith the exception of the work done by the public libraries, 
as been largely directed toward one end: education for the 
burpose of earning a living; or indirectly for that purpose 
dy removing insurmountable handicaps, such as illiteracy or 

the inability to speak the English language. In fact, in all 

of our systems of education in America, we have put the 
emphasis on education for earning a living, rather than on 
education for life. The Archbishop of York before the 

British Institute of Adult Education made the following 

statement: 


Adult education must be the center of the whole educational 

system, the goal to which all its parts converge. At present it 
is largely regarded as a by-product. We give our main thought 
and care to the education of the young, to the origins rather 
than the ends of education. ... All education—elementary, 
secondary, university—must be held together by one question, 
dominant at every stage: “How can the largest number of 
adult citizens become and continue to be educated men and 
women?” 
In discussing a state program of adult education, it is this 
thought that we must keep continuously before us—“How 
can the largest number of adult citizens become and continue 
to be educated men and women?” 

There has never been a time in the history of the world 
when adult education was more important than it is in 
America today. We know of the extraordinary growth 
of educational institutions for working men and women 
throughout all the countries of Europe. We can probably 
hope for no such general movement in America at an early 
date. There were three important factors motivating the 
organization of adult education in Europe. First, the 
strong class feeling and the solidarity of the working class 
groups, with little opportunity for individual progress or 
fluidity between the classes. It is recognized by the work- 
ing men and women of Europe that the improvement of the 


California’s program of adult education, 
the broadest frontal attack yet made in an 
American state on this opportunity, was 
summarized in Survey Graphic for October 
(p. 43). It was presented at the Asilomar 
conference by Ethel Richardson, assist- 
ant state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, whose address, in substance, follows. 


status of the individual depends 
upon the improvement of his 
class). In the second place, 
many countries in Europe have 
established education in order 
to preserve their nationality. 
This is particularly true in 
Denmark, Sweden and Czecho- 
Slovakia. And, lastly, many 
adults in European countries 
have undertaken to obtain a lib- 
eral education for religious reasons. In breaking away from 
the domination of a state church, the leaders of minority 
groups have been aware that the extension of religious ideals 
based upon ethics rather than dogma require a more liberal 
education on the part of their followers. Clearly, class con- 
sciousness nor intense nationalism nor religion will supply 
America a sufficiently strong motive to promote a demand 
for liberal education on the part of our adult population. 

Whatever the motive yet to be discovered, the need is 
pressing. “The fact that the United States has quite gen- 
erally adopted universal compulsory education for children 
makes education for adults all the more imperative. We 
have placed in the hands of the people of this country an 
exceedingly dangerous weapon when we teach them to read 
and write without cultivating the critical judgment in the 
maturer years, which will defend them against propaganda. 
Meager education and abundant cheap journalism fills the 
minds of our population with sentimental half-truths and 
glowing generalities, The increased facilities for commu- 
nication supplied by the newspapers, the magazines and the 
tadio may be more productive of the spread of ignorance 
than of the spread of truth. It has become generally recog- 
nized that the psychology of advertising is permeating every 
field of current writing. Wherever a cause is espoused, an 
appeal is made not to the reason or intelligence of the people, 
but to their emotions. Gaining converts by logic is a slow 
process; propaganda takes fire instantly. The most inter- 
esting example of this is furnished by the programs and 
platforms of political parties in the presidential campaigns 
of recent years. “The majority party fills more than half 
of its platform with meaningless words about patriotism, 
the glories of America, belief in righteousness and like state- 
ments, with which no one could disagree and to which any 
party would be expected to subscribe. 

Unless we are to become a mob swayed by the cleverest 
advertiser, it will be necessary to afford facilities for edu- 
cation which will give power to our adult population to 
discriminate between truth and falsehood. 

There is another reason for making valiant efforts to 
interest a very much larger number of grown-up people 
in renewing their studies at this time. It is not by chance 
that there has been so much more progress in the control 
of the physical universe than in the organization of society. 
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All our education today takes place in the more youthful 
years and when the interests are largely in realm of con- 
crete. The consideration of theories and abstractions makes 
a stronger appeal in the maturer years when theories may 
be tried out against experience. The average student in 
the university can work in a laboratory and deal with the 
materials of, his study with understanding and satisfaction. 
When he gets into classes in economics and discusses wage 
fund doctrines or marginal utility, he is dealing with words 
and phrases which are almost meaningless to him. The 
importance of deferring abstract studies to the maturer 
years was recognized by the Greeks. Plato said that politics 
should be studied after thirty and philosophy after fifty. 
If we are to develop social engineers as efficient as engineers 
and scientists dealing with the physical aspects of the world, 
we must provide education for our people at the time of 
life when they can think most effectively about such ques- 
tions. Unless this is done, our enormous scientific develop- 
ment may be our undoing. We have built a machine which 
we cannot control. 

It is not only for society, however, that we need adult 
education. In a highly mechanistic age such as ours, the 
life of the individual workman is often exceedingly meager. 
For the man who works all day in a factory where special- 
ization has been carried out to the last degree and each 
person performs a single task with no understanding or in- 
terest in the ultimate product, there is no opportunity for 
self-expression or satisfaction to the instinct of workman- 
ship. When the working hours are spent in pushing a 
piece of tin into a machine in the midst of a deafening roar 
and hubbub and the leisure hours in sitting in complete in- 
activity looking at a moving picture, there is little oppor- 
tunity for growth and development on the part of the in- 
dividual. Mass production is probably a permanent aspect 
of our civilization. Even great leaders like Gandhi in 
somewhat remote parts of the world find insurmountable 
difficulties in returning to handcraft. If the working hours 
are to become more and more unproductive for the indi- 
vidual, it will be necessary to find in leisure something for 
the enrichment of life of the millions of our workers. 

At present in California, although there are large num- 
bers of adults attending classes, there is little of unified pur- 
pose in the agencies offering these classes and almost no 
contacts which are stimulating enough to encourage a man 
or woman after a hard day’s work to seek a liberal edu- 
cation. The whole university idea was based upon the theory 
that most of the education of the students did not come 
from the work in classes but from the association with one 
another. It was for this purpose that residential colleges 
were established. Some substitute for the residential col- 
lege must be found if our education for adults is to be any- 
thing but the amassing of facts. Where a man or woman 
goes into a class in history, sees no one, meets no one except 
the members of his own class and sees them only as they sit 
about the room listening to a lecture, there is little to en- 
courage further study. If the students in the history class 
felt themselves a group which could talk over controversia] 
questions which come up in the course of their formal work 
and could make contacts with other groups studying psychol- 
ogy, literature and similar subjects, there would be greater 
stimulation. Ultimately, therefore, we should establish in 
every community in the state centers for adult education. 
with adequate reading rooms and meeting places where 
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social contacts could be made in addition to class room study, _ 

There are three important public agencies dealing with 
the education of the adult in California today. There is a 
present, however, no coordination of the work of these 
agencies and each one, while making tremendous effort ta 
broaden its program, still labors under severe handicaps, 
The University of California, through its Extension Divis 
ion, has carried on a program second to none. A university 
however, without the assistance and guidance of the people) * 
to be educated labors under a tremendous handicap. Preo- 
fessors and instructors in the universities are largely re 
search students and this is as it should be. It is necessary for 
our future that we have scholars and scientists discovering) 
and opening up new fields of knowledge. It does not al-” 
ways happen, however, that the discoverers of knowledge” 
are those best fitted to interpret it to the uneducated. Science) 
demands of its priests a seeking after truth as far removed. ‘' 
as possible from human prejudice and influence and, conse- 
quently, it is often difficult for the university professor to | 
understand people sufficiently to adapt his teaching to those” 
who have had little or no previous educational experience. | 
Some day we will be intelligent enough to provide in our 
universities chairs of research which require very little teach- — | 
ing and to have teaching done by those with a fine appre- 
ciation of human nature. We cannot, therefore, hope to 
find in our universities at present enough teachers skilled 
in the interpretation of knowledge to serve the needs of 
the man in the street. 

Our public schools have made tremendous strides in ex- 
tending their work into night school classes for adults. 
Nevertheless, the schools are still bound by adherence to 
curriculum and courses of study planned for children and — 
adolescents. It is a difficult conception for the average 
educator that maturity and experience make it possible for 
the adult man to grapple with subject matter of university 
grade without having gone through all the steps in the 
educational process. 

Our evening schools, therefore, are concerned largely 
with three types of classes—vocational classes, classes for 
those handicapped by a lack of elementary education, such 
as illiterates and those unable to speak English, and classes 
for high school students who have barely completed their 
four-year course and wish the credits required for gradua- 
tion. There must be considerable broadening of our evening 
high school program if they are to become an agency for 
liberal adult education. 

The public library is more flexible than either of the 
other two educational institutions. They have pointed the 
way by establishing a national program of adult education. 
Librarians are tireless in assisting readers in finding books 
and in directing the interests of their clientéle. Endless 
reading without adequate interpretation may create a bias | 
in the minds of the readers. Libraries are, therefore, in 
need of someone who can analyze the interests of their 
regular readers and direct them into classes provided for 
the satisfaction of those interests. Private initiative has — 
supplied us with useful examples of adult education. Wo- 
men’s clubs and other organizations have been establishing 
study classes for their members, and calling upon the public 
agencies for their help. These give us some hope that a 
wider distribution of interest in education can be found in 
our communities if we search for it. 

ETHEL RICHARDSON 
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Cooperative Nursery School 


NURSERY school is an educational institution, quite 
as definitely as is, for instance, the college. Yet peo- 
le in general fail to understand it as such, either because 
he value of a plan of education for the pre-kindergarten 
hild is too recently recognized to be widely accepted as yet 
ir because the popular conception of education cannot read- 
Wy be reconciled with the spirit of joyousness and individual 
Hreedom prevailing in the well regulated nursery school. 
erhaps the University of Chicago Cooperative Nursery 
chool has had more than the usual amount of difficulty in 
iaking its purpose as an educational institution clear be- 
jause of its cooperative nature. But, as this nursery school 
as demonstrated, mothers can cooperate for something more 
tensive and complicated than a church bazaar or a charity 
all, and they can, even without definite training toward 
hat end, perform services of real value to the nursery school 
hen they are systematically organized and intelligently 
irected. 

Here is a bit of evidence of the kind of misunderstand- 
ng prevailing regarding this particular nursery school. A 
hicago newspaper—several Chicago newspapers at differ- 
nt times, in fact—wanted a news story about the school, 
Which has received more notice recently than usual because 
bf its purchase of a new home near the campus and of its 
Fonsequent ability to accommodate more children than ever 
efore. To secure this story the paper sent a young woman 
eporter who was pretty and charming and—superficially 
at least—interested in the children, a young woman who, 
hose in charge of the nursery school hoped, might get at 
he very heart of this fascinating project and present it, 
briefly or in full, as the educational venture that it is. This 
oung reporter saw the children in their outdoor activities, 
limbing the ladders, swinging, sliding, and walking in a 
gay group to the Midway to make observations in the form 
of nature study there. She saw the director giving out 
materials for quiet work at the tables: pegs and a peg board 
to a small boy, a box of wooden beads for stringing to an- 
other, a Montessori buttoning frame to a tiny girl, and 
a set of nested blocks to another. She saw one group gather 
for stories while another went off upstairs to do construc- 
tive work in clay modelling and the making of toy furniture 
and curtains for a play house of six rooms. She saw them 
in one large group for work in music and rhythms; she 
saw them come in ordered eagerness to the luncheon room 
where two children had helped make the tables ready for 
their wholesome luncheon. 

“You see,” the enthusiastic director explained when the 
reporter had viewed all these interesting sights, “we’re 
rather anxious that the educational side of the nursery 
school be made clear to the public. It seems vital that 
they should know of its possibilities.” 

“Tt doesn’t look like education to me,’ the reporter 
laughed. “It looks just as if these babies were having a 
lovely time together, and doing pretty much as they please.” 
Ah, she had never merely put a group of babies together 
and let them do just as they pleased without supervision! 

Then the reporter went back to her paper with a story 
about the University of Chicago Nursery School as a park- 
ing place for children whose mothers wanted to study 
Sanskrit or folk-dancing. The story was accepted and pub- 
lished and copied by other papers; so it must have been 
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regarded as a successful account of the nursery. Yet it 
missed the heart and soul of the whole thing. 

There have even been, in the history of the University 
Nursery School, one or two mothers who held this same 
idea of the purpose of the school, and have seen no finer 
vision of it than its convenience to mothers who want to 
be free from responsibility for their children during certain 
hours of the day. 

“This is a wonderful thing for us mothers,” a new mem- 
ber exclaimed as she left her child on the first morning 
of his enrollment. But after she had given her first weekly 
half-day of service, a back-breaking process of putting 
galoshes onto feet that always seem suddenly to have out- 
grown them, helping wash little faces, and unfolding beds 
for the afternoon nap, she felt dubious as to the unalloyed 
benefit the mother herself received, and she and her child 
disappeared after that day. Yet to most mothers fortunate 
enough to be able to enroll their children the University 
Cooperative Nursery School is a boon, because what makes 
their children happy and busy and encourages each child’s 
individual development is worth many half-days of stren- 
uous service. And the service is more interesting than 
strenuous, after all. 

From its inception, nine years ago, the University of 
Chicago Nursery School has been cooperative. It was 
formed by a group of faculty wives and alumnae who felt, 
even when the organized nursery school was unknown in 
America, that they could arrive at some beneficial group 
training for their small children. They felt the need, 
which they could not fill in their own homes, of the’ be- 
ginnings of social contact, of group play, the chance at 
give and take, and the supervision at times of adults not 
their children’s own mothers. "The mothers needed, too, a 
knowledge of other children than their own and an oppor- 
tunity to test the efficacy of home training when their chil- 
dren joined a group. Their individual motherhood, they 
found, and are still finding, was deepened and broadened 
as they learned to understand other children than their 
own. To soothe a hurt finger or to answer an eager ques- 
tion for some little investigator not one’s own (how bent 
they all are upon some form of investigation!) is to en- 
large the capacity of one’s heart perceptibly. 

Each year there has been a steady growth in the nursery 
school, until last year it was able to buy, with very gen- 
erous help from contributors with and without children of 
nursery age, a permanent home. Here there is a yard 
equipped with play apparatus, and there are porches for 
play in bad weather, several rooms for work in small groups, 
a large room for ensemble work, and a well equipped 
kitchen. A permanent board of directors insures the con- 
tinuity of the nursery program, and mothers are admitted 
to active membership in the nursery association when and 
during the time in which their children are enrolled in the 
school. Associate memberships and sustaining memberships 
are provided for those who wish to avail themselves of this 
sort of participation in the project. The luncheon work, 
begun only a few months age, is a further venture in co- 
operation, since it is carried on as a part of the work in 
child nutrition in the School of Education. But this is a 
whole story in itself, and an enlightening one. 

The director of the school is necessarily a woman of 
thorough training and long experience in the education of 
small children. One trained (Continued on page 225) 
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The Giant Stakes Out a Region | 


HE newspapers of Monday, October 26, carried 

the announcement that the governors of Penn- 

sylvania, New Jersey and New York had created 

a joint committee to study the transmission and 
control of electric energy. Giant power is staking out a 
region of the type forecast in The Survey for May 1, 1925. 
In making their appointments the governors take cognizance 
of the “new era” that has opened in the generation, trans- 
mission and use of electricity: 


Light, heat and power companies are advertising the sale 
of their securities and pointing out the number of states which 
they serve with electrical energy. This energy, passing as it 
does from state to state, immediately enters interstate com- 
merce and as such can only be negotiated by the federal gov- 
ernment through Congress. Plans are being developed for the 
transmission of giant power from the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania and the waterpower of New York to the industries 
and householders of these states and to those of New Jersey. 
Irrespective of what other states may do, it is the desire of 
the governors of the States of New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey that some action be taken to control and regulate 
these companies in order that they may be compelled to pro- 
vide adequate service at reasonable rates. Unless such joint 
action is taken the states will be absolutely helpless to do it 
themselves; and unless Congress takes such action they will 
be unable to protect themselves. If Congress does take action 
the states will have nothing to say as to how these companies 
shall be regulated and the prices they shall charge. 

This declaration gives immediate practical significance to 
what is certain to be one of the major social questions of 
the immediate future. Since the publication of The Survey’s 
Giant Power number in March 1924, the spread and inter- 
connection of high voltage electric transmission lines has 
gone forward with a speed that could hardly have been 
forseen at that time. The domination of industrial pro- 
duction and the housekeeping arts by electrical energy with- 
in a decade now seems a certainty. The manner in which 
Giant Power shall be subjected to public control for social 
ends has become the immediate concern of every citizen, 
and more especially of the social engineering worker. 

Two methods of approach have been suggested both of 
which have their ardent advocates. The Norris-Keller 
super-power public ownership bill introduced into the House 
of Representatives at the first session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress looked toward the development of a publicly 
owned federal power system to be administered by a Fed- 
eral Public Service Commission (The Survey, April 1, 
1924, p. 49). The second, which is implicit in the pro- 
gram of the three governors outlined in the statement of 
the governor of New York quoted above, contemplates 
private operation under the joint supervision of groups of 
states acting under interstate regional agreements, treaties 
or compacts sanctioned by Congress. The method proposed 
in the Norris-Keller bill is vigorously opposed by Secretary 
Hoover who no doubt speaks for the present Republican 
administration, notwithstanding the fact that Senator Nor 
ris was elected as a Republican. The interstate compact 
method, the first step in the application of which the three 


‘has appeared on the subject which is so thought-provoking |’ 


Nel 
governors have just taken, is supported not only by Secre ib 
tary Hoover but also by men like Felix Frankfurter, pro- | 
fessor of administrative law in the law school of Harvard) |” 
University. , | 

Ml 


Mr. Frankfurter is not only a supporter but an ardent | ! 
advocate of the regional interstate compact method. He > 
has denounced such proposals as that made in the Norris- |" 
Keller bill as “the shallow answer” to the plethora of prob- | 
lems arising out of giant power developments. But no one 
has equaled him in the scholarly examination of the legal | 
aspects of the question in the light of which its social im- | 


plications can alone be intelligently appraised. Nothing |’ 


and informative to the layman as his The Compact Clause” 
of the Constitution—A Study in Interstate Adjustments, — 
published by him with the collaboration of James M. 
Landis in the Yale Law Journal for May, 1925. a) 


' Mr. Frankfurter concurs with Secretary Hoover in the) 
judgment that with the evolution of large scale electrical © 
developments, the United States will naturally divide it-_ 
self into several power areas. 


For instance [says Mr. Hoover] the barren areas of power 
consumption formed by the Adirondacks on the east and the , 
character of natural resources along the Mason-Dixon line © 
on the south create a natural district in the New England ‘ 
and mid-Atlantic states. Another power district lies to the 1 
west of the Alleghanies and east of the Mississippi River. Still , 
another district lies in the southeastern states, again in the © 
southwestern states, and still another in the northwestern 
states. The problems of each of these power districts are 
essentially different as to the origins of power, the character © 
of their industries, and are affected by the rate of probable 
industrial development in some states. And if we are to make © 
a rightful solution of national problems we should consider , 
their development as essentially separate problems. 


In approaching the problem of the social control of giant 
power, Mr. Frankfurter also contends that 


we are dealing with regions, like the Southwest clustering 
about the Colorado River, or the states dependent upon the , 
Delaware for water, which are organic units in the light of — 
a common human need like water-supply. The regions are 
less than the nation and are greater than any one state. The | 
mechanism of legislation must therefore be greater than that | 
at the disposal of a single state. National action is the ready , 
alternative. But national action is either unavailable or ex- — 
cessive.... With all our unifying processes nothing is clearer — 
than that in the United States there are being built up re- 7 
gional interests, regional cultures and regional interdependen- _ 
cies. These produce regional problems calling for regional — 
solutions. Control by the nation would be ill-conceived and ~ 
intrusive. A gratuitous burden would thereby be cast on Con- | 
gress and the national administration. . . . Regional inter- — 
ests, regional wisdom and regional pride must be looked to ~ 
for solutions. . . . Collective legislative action through the — 
instrumentality of compact by states constituting a region fur- 

nishes the answer. . . . Perhaps the sharpest emergence of 

this problem is due to the widespread development of electric — 
power. 4s 


The course so vigorously advocated by Mr. Frankfurter, 
and which he buttresses with a brilliant appraisal of our 
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tional experience under the compact clause of the federal 
bnstitution, is the one which the governors of Pennsylvania, 
jew Jersey and New York have obviously determined to 
blow. 

By their appointment of a joint tri-state committee 
) study the problem and make report for the guidance of 
pe executives and legislatures, they have taken the first 
jep toward merging the three states into a giant power 
pgion, built upon two of the greatest pools of power in 
e world—Niagara and the coal fields of Pennsylvania. 
he issue of national vs. regional control of giant power 
vus becomes one of immediate practical politics. There 
re those who believe that regional interstate regulation of 
rivately operated giant power systems will be futile so far 
s the consumers are concerned and will result in establish- 
ent of a giant power trust and the “economic Balkaniza- 
on of America.’’ Senator Norris is perhaps the most earn- 
Kstly persuasive proponent of this point of view. As has 
een noted, the case for regional organization and _legis- 
tive control under interstate compacts has been stated with 
onsummate scholarship and stirring vigor in Mr. Frank- 
irter’s study. The subject is one that deserves the alert 
iterest of every man and woman concerned with the eco- 
omic, industrial and social future of America. 


Ro Wig 


Workers Who Like to 
Use Their Minds 


AKE a handful of normal American young women, 
who work for their living, but who do not regard 
hemselves primarily as workers; who like to use their 
inds, but who choose to think about things that fall with- 
n their daily experience; who are offered in their leisure 
lours movies, radio, sensational magazines and picture news- 
papers, all the passive amusements that entertain tired peo- 
le without demanding any active contribution from them. 
Offer to these young women a program of evening classes 
n psychology, history, economics, literature, any of the aca- 
demic subjects. Will they take it? Can you make educa- 
ion attractive to them, in the face of such competition, 
ithout so much dilution that you can hardly taste any 
education in the result? 

Such is the problem that faces the education department 
of the National League of Girls Clubs. For three years it 
has been seeking, in its evening classes for its members, a 
echnique which will serve adult education as the new tech- 
nique has served child education. This year it held its first 
summer school at Miller Place, Long Island, under a plan 
which may solve its problems. 

Biology, psychology, history, economics, literature and art 
were offered at the School. But they were offered, with the 
exception of art, not as “subjects,” but as bodies of knowl- 
edge which aid in our understanding of certain modern 
problems, touching the lives of the students. One such 
problem was studied each week. The program was: 


First week: Woman and Society 
Second week: Group Life 


Third week: Our Changing Moral Code 
Fourth week: Social Change and Social Progress 
Take the first week as an example. The students ap- 
peared to be aware of the recent changes in the status of 
their sex, and the direct effect upon their lives. All of 
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them, when the question was raised, showed considerable 
curiosity as to how far the change might go. So many of 
the “natural disabilities” of women, it was pointed out, were 
not “natural” at all, but phantom children of a rapidly 
fading tradition. Are there any real disabilities, the stu- 
dents wondered, which may prevent woman from finally 
achieving absolute equality? Questions like these were 
answered by the biologist. Are women burdened with any 
peculiar psychological handicaps? What are the emotional 
problems of young women and how do they affect them in 
their work, in their relations with men, with people in gen- 
eral, etc. Psychology tried to answer such questions. How 
has the position of woman developed through the centuries? 
How have such movements as the Reformation or the in- 
dustrial revolution affected women? This was history’s 
contribution. What forces have led women out of the home 
and into “the world” as wage earners? What is their status 
there? What has handitapped them? The economist under- 
took to answer such questions. And finally literature pulled 
all the threads together in presenting an illuminating 
picture of one concrete woman as a near kinswoman to all 
these abstractions—Kate, the heroine of Barrie’s Twelve - 
Pound Look. 

Such, in brief, was the general attack upon this problem, 
and upon the problems of the three following weeks. It 
will be seen that it borrows the problem method from child 
education, adapting it to meet the needs of adults. Indeed, 
it carries it a step farther, using the problem not only to 
enlist interest, but to coordinate the various subjects as well, 
not only to make study attractive to the student, but to give 
her the habit of going to the so-called academic fields for 
a better understanding of problems which are seemingly re- 
mote from them, although very near to her own life. 

Such was the material of the course. What should be 
the method? Obviously not the method of the lecture, 
which leaves the mind passive, even if it fills it with solid 
stuff. Nor yet the method of the discussion group, which 
keeps the mind active, but tends to make students feel that 
mere discussion is learning; that collective ignorance is 
somehow wiser than individual ignorance, a fallacy of 
democracy as apparent to those who have attended public 
“forums” as to those who have visited Congress in session. 
But a combination of the two might prove useful, pre- 
liminary discussions on some question in which the group is 
interested, under a leader who points out to them the need 
of scientific or historical knowledge for an intelligent grasp 
of the problem. Such was the method that the school used. 
A discussion of the changing moral code, for instance, pro- 
duced the remark: “Monogamy must be right, because peo- 
ple have always felt it to be right.”” ‘‘Always?” asked the 
discussion leader. The group confessed that it did not know. 
“Tn the next hour,” the leader told them, “you will hear 
Mr. David talk on moral codes through the centuries. 
When we meet tomorrow we shall see whether he has shown 
that they have always been the same in regard to mon- 
ogamy.” ‘Thus the student went to the lecture hunting for 
something, and her chances of finding it were thereby in- 
creased tenfold. Of course it was not a happy chance that 
this particular question arose before the history lecture on 
the problem of the changing moral code. The discussion 
before each lecture was definitely planned to raise questions 
which the lecture would answer, as well as to summarize 
the previous lecture, and in general to coordinate the five 
divisions of the problem. (Continued on page 223) 


SOCIAL WORKS HOR TRIE | 


oe E ARE SIMPLY BURSTING with 

news,’ announce the highly articu- 
late members of the Committee on Publi- 
city Methods in Social Work on the fly-leaf 
of their News Bulletin No. 12, dated Oc- 
tober. The first piece of news behind this 
engaging foreword records the appoint- 
ment of the committee which will guide the 
new division on educational publicity of the 
National Conference of Social Work. It 
is headed by Robert W. Kelso of Boston, 
who fathered the social service page in the 
Boston Herald and a large family of other 
promising publicity experiments, and secre- 
taried by Mary Swain Routzahn of the 
aforesaid Committee on Publicity Methods. 
It is explained that the new conference 
division will hold morning sessions at the 
National Conference, while the older (but 
not so very old) Committee will continue 
its afternoon and dinner sessions, ‘making 
these more highly specialized.” The Bul- 
letin itself is not content to burst with 
news, but organizes and ballyhoos its own 
fourteen mimeographed pages so that each 
individual burst demands the reader’s at- 
tention, It is an excellent example of the 
way in which an intrinsically dull medium 
may be brightened by assiduous polish- 
ing. 


WENDELL JOHNSON, executive of the 
United Charities in Harrisburg, Pa., has 
become secretary of the Social Service 
Federation of Toledo, succeeding Arthur 
Guild, whose appointment as director of 
the Richmond Community Chest already 
has been announced on this page. 


ELIZABETH HOPSON has gone from 
Newark, N. J., to become case supervisor 
of the Wilkes Barre, Pa., United Charities. 


DR. H. W. WRIGHT, formerly psychia- 
trist for the United States Veterans Bu- 
reau, has become field psychiatrist of the 
Bureau of Mental Health of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Welfare. Dr. 
Wright will act as consultant in some of 
the existing clinics, stimulate sentiment for 
the establishment of new clinics, and con- 
duct psychiatric examinations of new pris- 
oners and special referred cases in the 
penal and correctional institutions. 


THE FACT that sixes look so much like 
nines caused a sweeping understatement 
of the membership of the Pittsburgh Fed- 
eration of Social Agencies. Edward M. 
Clopper, whose appointment as executive 
secretary of that organization was an- 
nounced on. this page in the October 15 
issue, writes to ask that attention be called 
to the fact that its membership is actually 
95, not 65, which as Mr. Clopper modestly 
puts it, makes it “quite representative of 
local social welfare undertakings.” 


Lines on the Demise of a 
Social Worker 


On Monday she lunched with the Housing 
Committee, ; 

With statistics and stew she was filled; 

Then attended a tea on “Crime in our City” 

And dined with a Church Ladies’ Guild. 


On Tuesday she went to a “Babies Week” 
lunch 

And a tea on “Good Citizenship” 

At dinner she talked to the Trade Union 
bunch, 

There wasn’t a thing she dared skip. 


On Wednesday she went to two annual 
dinners, 
One happened at noon, one at night, 


On Thursday a luncheon on “Bootlegging 
’ Sinners” 
And a dinner on “War—Is It Right ?” 


“World Problems” so great was her Friday 
noon date, 

(A luncheon of course, you have guessed) 

And she wielded a fork while a man from 
New York 

Spoke at dinner oa “Social Unrest.” 


On Saturday noon she fell in a swoon, 

(Twas aluncheon on“Youth of Our Land”) 

Poor thing, she was through—she never 
came to, 

‘nd she died with a spoon in her hand! 


Her death so distressing set all the world 
guessing. 
“What caused it?” was everyone’s question. 
“A martyr!” sighed some—but wasn’t that 
dumb— 
For WE know it was plain indigestion! 
—From the Bulletin of the Northwestern 
University Settlement, Chicago. 


THOMAS DEVINE has graduated from 
the 1925 class in Community Chest Ad- 
ministration at Ohio State University to 
an appointment as executive secretary of 
the Memphis Community Chest and Council 
of Social Agencies. Mr. Devine comes by 
his social activities honestly as the son 
of Edward T. Devine. Other new com- 
munity chest executives include John B. 
Dawson at New Haven (following a term 
as director of the New Haven Associated 
Charities); M. H. McKean, at Topeka; 
and O. C. Pickrell, formerly of Baltimore, 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS in the state tu- 
berculosis organizations, announced by the 
N.T.A. include: Frank Kiernan to succeed 
Robert V. Spencer as executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Anti-tuberculosis 
League. (Mr. Kiernan has been associated 
in the work of the New York State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, the Brooklyn Tuber- 
culosis Committee, and the New Jersey Tu- 
berculosis League) ; Alice Marshall to suc- 
ceed Mrs. K. R. J. Edholm as executive 
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secretary of the Nebraska association; 
Raymond M. Upton as secretary of th 
Delaware Anti-tuberculosis Society, a 
Helen F. Katen of Minnesota as executiy 
secretary of the North Dakota Tuberculosi 
Association, 


ELLA F. BAKKE, formerly publicity see 
tary of the Colorado Tuberculosis Ass 

ciation has been appointed executive secre 
tary to succeed Garnet Isabel Pelton, whost 
death early in the summer came as a blow) 
to her many friends in Boston and in 
Denver, where she had served as the firsii 
secretary of the Denver Tuberculosis Asso-- 
ciation and later in the state organization) 
during years when a remission of her owr) 
struggle with the disease made work ro 
others possible. 


i 


7 
IF YOU can tune in with Station WJAS | 
which is the Pickering Studio of Pittsburgh | 
on some Thursday evening before Marck. 
25 at 8 o'clock, you will hear one of th 
twenty-four talks on different phases o 
social work which have been arranged by) 
Sidney A. Teller, director of the Irene, 
Kaufmann Settlement of that city. The 
course ranges over most of social work.. 
Starting with Dr. Ludwig B. Bernstein, 
executive director of the Federation ale 
Jewish Philanthropies, on The Field o 
Social Work, the talks include work for} 
children at home, in institutions, in court, 
in foster homes; work for the immigrant, 
the blind, the deaf, the sick in hospitals: 
and the sick at home, the aged and the 
mentally ill; keeping homes together andl 
caring for people who have no home; 
country outings, ex-prisoners, and the Redd 
Cross. ‘The final talk on Organization the 
Community for Social Service will be given. 
by Edward N. Clopper of the Pittsburgh 
Federation. Copies of the detailed an- 
nouncement may be obtained from Mr, 
Teller at 1835 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


IT IS the Council on Immigrant Educa- 
tion, not on Immigrant Aid (The Survey, 
October 15, p. 100) of which Robert T. 
Hill recently became secretary. We apol- 
ogize for the slip of the typewriter. 


SOCIAL WORKERS in Ohio, and those 
out of it who are interested in legislative 
measures, will be interested to know that 
a revised edition of Laws for Ohio Social. 
Workers has been compiled by June Pur- 
cell Guild, LL.B., formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of applied sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Toledo, and published by the Ohio 
Council on Family Social Work. The orig- 
inal manual, published in 1921, has been 
used widely by workers throughout the 
state and by students; the new edition, 
copies of which may be obtained through 
the Council at 572 Ontario St., Toledo, 
brings its information up to date. 


Intelligent Investment 


You can take an active part in intelligent 
housing relief—and get 6% on money invested 


DIRECTORS 
ALEXANDER M. BING 
President 
Dr. Felix Adler 
John G. Agar 


Leo S. Bing 
William Sloane Coffin 
Thomas C. Desmond 


Douglas L. Elliman 
Prof. Richard T. Ely 
Frank Lord 


N City Housing Corporation stock 

we offer a unique type of investment 
security. 

On an investment basis alone, this 
stock is worthy of consideration. Safety 
of principal and steady income are 
assured. 

But City Housing Corporation Stock 
is more than merely an investment. 
The Company is engaged in building 
better homes and communities for peo- 
ple of moderate incomes—already 350 
have been built at Sunnyside, Long 
Island City. It has been called the 


most significant housing movement of 


CITY HOUSING 


the decade. Your money will be used 
over and over again, over a long period 
of years, in building homes, without 
speculative profit, for people with av- 
erage incomes. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to put your capital to work to 
solve one of the greatest problems of 
the day. 

The Corporation has paid 6% divi- 
dends since the very beginning, and 
will have a surplus of over $100,000 
by the beginning of 1926. 

For full information write City Hous- 
ing Corporation, 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or send in the coupon below. 


CORPORATION 


V. Everit Macy 

John Martin 

Mrs. Joseph M. Proskauer 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


A limited dividend company 
Organized to build hetter homes and communities 
Authorized Capital $5,000,000 in shares of $100 each 
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Ciogellousingie Conponation gous N amelie see maar Ei wee ters See el Tran crate a S.0 | 
Robert E. Simon | 587 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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To Teachers 


of Sociology, Social Problems, Civics 


and Current Events 


Book Bargains 


We offer at considerable re- 
duction copies of books which 
have been used in our traveling 
book displays. 


teresting and tell about it in class tomorrow,” 

or “Read The Survey for September 15 and 
tell what you found there that was interesting.” 
But in both cases, your teacherly soul rebels against 
the smattering quality of the results. You feel you 
are wasting time and the students often achieve a 
fine degree of boredom. You want something better. 


Well, here it is. We have published a handy 
little pamphlet which gives an analysis of social 
problems, a program for applying that analysis to 
class-room work and ways in which The Survey 
fits into such a program. It shows how The Survey 
can be used as a dependable current textbook of the 
world’s happenings in the fields of social progress 
and general welfare. 


[: is easy to say to a class: “Find something in- 


These books are slightly dam- 
aged but are complete in bind- 
ing and text. 


Maybe the title you are look- 
ing for is here. If so, you save 
money on it. 


A copy of the pamphlet will be sent gladly to any 
teacher who will take the trouble to send us a post 
card giving his or her name and address, name of 
the school and the subject taught. 


The Survey 
Mi 112 East 19 Street, New York City 


Write for Bargain Book List. 


SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT 


112 E. 19th St., New York City 


\t2 answering advertisements please mention Tue SuRvEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Labor Capitalism 


To tHE Eprror: Apropos of one point in Mr. Kallen’s pro- 
vocative article The Nub of Workers’ Education, in your 
July 15 issue. It seems hardly proper to speak of labor capi- 
talism at all. What he calls labor capitalism, and what the 
newspapers have come to call the capitalist consciousness of 
labor are not strictly capitalism at all. The collective business 
of labor differs from the collective business of capital in origin, 
motive, aim and direction. Labor—or to speak concretely— 
working men and women—have never minimized the value of 
capital, have never been opposed to any system of society where 
capital could be amassed and set to work, and have never ad- 
vocated a system where capital would cease to be the servant 
of labor. Labor always instinctively and consciously has op- 
posed capitalism, the subordination of human welfare to profit. 
William Green, president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, has recently sought to restate this difference between the 
two forms of enterprise.. “Unlike organized capital,” he says 
“Which has for its aim the exploitation of idustry for the main 
purpose of making money, organized labor endeavors, through 
the collective strength, power and influence of working men 
and women, to raise living standards and to create opportun- 
ities for social, educational and intellectual enjoyment.” 

It must be true that every friend of labor education will be 
grateful to Mr. Kallen for his insistence on realism as op- 
posed to abstractionism in education. It must also be true 
that they will want a sharp distinction made between individua- 
listic exploitation of industry (capitalism) and the collective 
enterprise of labor (industrial humanism). 

M. H. Hencers 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 

Washington, D. C. 


A Department of Welfare 


To tHE Epiror: At last the people of United States have 
come to realize that the home is the true source of their 
criminals, dependents, and national shortcomings; as well as 
of their virtues. Our vision of welfare is broadening. 

A government which is ruled by statesmen will realize that 
it must depend entirely upon the majority of its homes for its 
existence and that it must give the home life of all of its 
people its sincerest consideration. Statesmen already know 
that armies and navies can never protect a country against 
its most vicious enemy; its own careless home life. 

Since the people of the United States have shown wisdom, in 
realizing their greatest menace, they surely have wisdom enough 
to establish a defense against it. A welfare department as 
a cabinet position, on an equal footing with all other depart- 
ments in the national cabinet, can provide this defense. 

Such a department should be established for the purpose 
of making a thorough study of the home life of the land; 
as to its condition, its purpose, its needs, and its possibilities. 
It should also instruct the people in a sympathetic manner, 
without force, along such lines. In this field of welfare, prac- 
tically unworked as it is, there would be little cause for con- 
flict with the programs of other agencies, nor should the 
department supervise these agencies. 

State and municipal welfare departments cannot supply 
so great a national need. The home regulates the morale of 
the nation and local stimulation alone may not produce con- 
certed action during a national crisis, ‘ 

Our national Department of Agriculture has, without force, 
caused “Uncle Sam” and his smallest farmer to become real 


‘along the line of a wholesome home life throughout the land. 
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fully politicalized. The farmer does not blame the depart- 
ment for his great marketing problem. In 1923, Congres 
appropriated nearly thirty-seven millions of dollars for th 
Department of Agriculture to promote agriculture everywhere 
throughout the land. 2 
What for home culture? When the government gives | 
honest encouragement to all of its home makers, they too | 
will measure up to the demands we place upon then These- 
home makers will cease to undermine us, in their ignoranceg| 
and will produce more than “cannon fodder” for their coun 
try. When given the proper encouragement our home maker 
will see to it that many statesmen are born, for they must 
be born, in whose hands the country will be safe. g 
“Millions for defense!”: yes, but what we need above all 
else is millions of eel, who are willing to think seriously 


A program of concerted thought along this line will prove. 
to be the solution to our every problem. 


THEoporE R. PENNEY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


i 
Parish Workers’ Councils | 


To THE Epiror: Whether this title can rightfully be put 
in the plural is one of the main purposes of this letter. As 
to the name, we members of the council in Cleveland agree 
that we don’t think it quite adequate or attractive, and we | 
have been struggling for years to find a better, so that we i 
are not especially interested to know whether there are other | 
organizations by this name, but we do want and need very 
much to know whether there are others with purposes | 
functions similar, with whom we may exchange experienced 
and ideas and with whom we may possibly cooperate in en- | 
larging service. In 1924 the writer attended the National _ 
Welfare Conference in Toronto, hoping to link up with such- 
fellow workers with these purposes in view. Now that the — 
Conference is actually to come to our own city, we are hop=_ 
ing that a few words through The Survey may help prepare 
the way for church social workers to get together at that— 
time and to be given some real consideration regarding our 
peculiar functions and problems, on their program. As our 
group is increasing in numbers and responsibilities, it will not— 
only be of great value to us to consider our problems with such - 
unusual resources at hand, but it must also be of growing 
importance to have church and secular social agencies familiar 
and sympathetic and cooperative with each other. 

The Parish Workers’ Council in Cleveland is not an ex-— 
periment any longer. It was born out of necessity over twelve - 
years ago, when three of us happened to find each other as_ 
new in the work, practically, as ourselves. High school teach- 
ing or settlement work was found to be in many respects quite 
different from the social problems and opportunities of the 
church. We did not find literature that was scientific and 
sufficiently definite and comprehensive. Our ministers and our 
Federation of Churches had set up no special standards. Our 
churches were asking to be led, rather than to direct work. 
We three decided we must pool our ignorance and our wis- 
dom. With much difficulty we located other women employed 
by churches of Cleveland. We asked them to meet with us 
and organized our council, open to women workers employed 
by any of the Protestant churches. We became recognized as 
a group of the Federated Churches, although up to the pres- 


nt that relationship has not been important. It probably 
hould become much more vital. We have met regularly and 
ave tried not only to educate ourselves through talks by 
ocial and other experts, as well as by discussions among our- 
elves about our common problems, but we also have tried 
o foster a real spirit of fellowship that we feel has proved 
raluable in the breaking down of denominational prejudice 
the churches we represent. 
We realize that much of what is our concern has so far 
ound a mere beginning in action, but of one thing we are 
ure: that the Council has meant a great deal to us in the 
ay of fellowship and mutual inspiration and that we have 
elped each other in the solution of various concrete problems 
hrough the sharing of experiences. Also, we have been en- 
bled to avoid certain overlappings of work or territory. But 
hiefly we have many questions to which we need answers. 
e hope the Conference can help us. Among these are: 
What should be the extent or limitations of social service 
unctions by professional church workers? How can such 
orkers best cooperate with the various social agencies, pub- 
ic and private, of the community? How best with workers 
f other Protestant denominations, Catholic and Jewish agen- 
cies? Wherein have these workers the right and duty to 
speak for their churches in civil and social matters that de- 
mand public attention? What set of standards should we 
set up for our profession and how can we get these estab- 
lished? And many others. 

It would be most gratifying to us if our fellow workers 
who read The Survey would communicate with us. 


Haze E. Foster 


President, Parish Workers’ Council, 
Old Stone Church, Cleveland. 


Workers Who Like to Use Their Minds 
(Continued from page 219) 

The faculty were drawn from various universities and 
colleges, and from different branches of the workers’ edu- 
cation movement both here and in England. ‘They were 
men and women who realized that a new type of education 
was needed to meet a new problem, and who threw them- 
selves enthusiastically into the adventure of this pioneer 
work. Their variety of background, as well as of special 
training, proved to be one of the greatest assets of the 
school. On every Saturday morning the whole student 
body gathered for a summary of the problem of the week, 
and a frank discussion in which students and faculty both 
took part. To the amazement of the students, the faculty 
disagreed! Dismaying indeed; for if a teacher’s doxy is 
not orthodoxy, then where is there sound orthodoxy? Then 
only individual thinking, based on the best available knowl- 
edge, can reveal truth, and even that truth is to be most 
cautiously accepted. ‘The comments of the students seemed 
to indicate that this point had really gotten under their in- 
tellectual skins. 

It is difficult to persuade any group of Americans to 
throw off their orthodoxies, especially if you do not offer 
them a new set of orthodoxies as a substitute. It is the 
habit of orthodoxy, rather than any of its particular tenets, 
that is most dangerous to real thinking, and most difficult 
to uproot. If the school made some inroads on this habit— 
and there is good reason to believe that it did—then it may 
have found a technique which can do yeoman’s service to 
adult education, and to the general level of American think- 
ing. BERTHA WALLERSTEIN 


a RIE EEE EET CURE Fe nt ET 


UTLINED to develop qualified 

leaders in the fields of Social Case 
Work, Criminology, Industry, Social 
Research, and Community Organization 
—the School’s curriculum is planned 
to acquaint students with the major 
problems now confronting social wor- 
kers. An Announcement of Courses 

will be sent free upon request. 8@® 
The Winter Quarter begins 
January fourth. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


School of Nursing 


offers a twenty-eight months course 
in nursing leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Nursing for students 
who present two or more years of 
approved college woik. Intensive 
graduate courses are offered in 
pediatrics and the various branches 
of medical and surgical nursing. 
The facilities for instruction in- 
clude the Yale School of Medicine, 
the Graduate School, the New 
Haven Hospital, the University 
Clinic, and the New Haven Visit- 
ing Nurse Service. 


Full information may be obtained through the 
Dean, Yale University School of Nursing, 330 
Cedar Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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AMERICAN SIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—President, Margaret 
Banger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
American public in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
controlled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly licensed physicians. 


Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
62.00 per year. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Termina] Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $5.00 includes ‘Rural 
America’”’ (monthly bulletin) and Annual Conference Proceedings. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, 
executive secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economics: office 
of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; of business man- 
ager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Dr. 
George A. Soper, managing director; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and prevention. Publication free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—37@ Seventh Ave.. 
New York. To promote ag better understanding of the soeial 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; tc combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, Inc.—730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone: Circle 9623. To secure Mothers 
Allowance laws in states now having no such provision; to pro- 
mote desirable amendments to existing Mothers Allowance laws, 
to harmonize them with the maximum necessary protection of 
dependent children; to secure proper laws affecting adoption, 
boarding out and placing out of dependent children; so far as 
possible to secure home life for normal children in preference to 
sending them to institutions; to aid in the enforcement of Mothers 
Pension and kindred laws. States Council of Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of America comprises representatives of practically every 
state. Committee publishes digest of laws and educational material 
on Mothers Pension and kindred topics. Invites requests from 
responsible public and private organizations for aid in Mothers 
Pension problems. Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, Honorary Chairman; Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First 
Vice-President; Edward F. Brown, Executive Secretary. 


CHILO WELFARE LCEAGUE OF AMERICA-—-C. C. Carstens, 
director. 130 BH. 22d Street, New York City. A league of chil- 
dren’s agencies and institutions to secure improved standards 
and methods in their various fields of work. It also cooperates 
with other children’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fraternal 
orders and other civic groups to work out worth-while results in 
phases of ehild welfare in which they are interested. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Composed of 20 Protestant national women’s mission 
boards. Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 

Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer service for 
college students, Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, follow-up of New 

Americans, Raymond E. Cole, Executive. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 28 Protestant communions. Rev. C. 8S. 
es eee and Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Secs.; 105 BH. 22d St., 
Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. ©. Johnson, Sec’y. 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, Rev. W.M. Tippy, Sec’y; 
International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, Sec’y; 
Church and Race Relations: Dr. G. EH. Haynes, Sec’y. 


GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA—15 Hast 40th Street, 
New York. Girls and women working together to uphold Chris- 
tian standards of daily living in the home, in the business world, 


and in the community. Numbers nearly 60,600, with branches in 
44 states. 


MAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for eom- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, normal]. Publishes “Southern Workman” and fres 
material on Negro problems. J. H. Gregg, principal. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS 


OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, 


executive director, 50 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Mast 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption of souné 


“iethods in this field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher werk, and training for these and similar 
to conduct related studies, education and publication; — 


services; 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for 


the Frevention of Delinquency. iW 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; } 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


This organization maintains a staff of executive and traveling 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local ¥. W. 
c. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign born, © 
It has 159 American secretaries © 1. 
at work in 49 eenters in the Orient, Latin America and Hurope. | 


Indian, Colored and younger girls. 


gpec’y: 216 Fourth Avenue, 
investigations. 

children’s codes. 
delinquency, etc. 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘““‘The American Child.’ 


New York. 
Works for improved 
Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, 


Industrial, 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. (est. 1914, 


incorp. 1914), Nan Xs (tel. Chelsea 8774). Pro- 


actual practice. Officers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; 
Prescott, Treas.; Charles F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.— — 
Dr. William H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles P. Emer- — 
son, president; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical diector; Dr. 
Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Beers, secre-— 


tary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, mental and nervous disorders, 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, 
lems in human behavior, education, industry, psychiatric social 
service, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘‘Mental 
Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, $.50 a year. 


and other mental 


iz 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Wm. J. jor 4 


president, Detroit, Michigan; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds an annus! 


meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the meet- i 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-second annual meet- 3 
ing of the Conference will be held in Denver, Colorado, June 10th 
Froceedings are sent free of charge to all members | 


to 17th, 1925 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 4 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 


way, secretary; 130 Hast 22nd St., New York. Objects: To furnish 


information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal serviee fot — 
local organizations and legislation, publish literature of movements’ — 
Includes New York State Com- 


—samples free, quantities at coat. 
mittee. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—34T 
Madison Avenue, New York City (Telephone, Vanderbilt 1200). 
Composed of 344 business and professional men, representing 1,540 
Associations in 48 states, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone, and 388 
Associations in 32 Foreign Lands. Officers: F, W. Ramsey, Cleve- 


land, O., President; Adrian Lyon, Chairman of the General Board; © 


John R. Mott, New York, General Secretary. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN.—2109 Broadway, 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger, 
ex. sec’y. Promotes civic cooperation, education, religion and 
social welfare in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—795 Broadway. Miss Florins 
Lasker, chaitman. For the protection and education of im- 
migrant women and girls. i, 
apentaeut of Farm and Rural Work—Mrs. Leo H. Herz, chair- 
man, 6 Columbus Circle, New York City. 


IONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING<= 
toeher ‘National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., dires- 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu 
cational service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Fublic Health Nurse 


AL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Aye, 
elds 2 Dr. Livingston Farrand, president; Dr. Linsly R. Wil- 
liams, managing director. Pamphlets on methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publications sold and distri- 
buted through state associations in every state. Journal of tho 
Outdoor Life, popular monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; Americas 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; an® 
Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 
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CHRISTIAN. 
Miss Mabe) 


laws and administration; |, 


Annual membership, $2, $5, $10. $25 and $103, 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


ATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—for sociai asrvice among Negros: 
Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y 
27. BD. 23rd St., New York. Wstablishes committees of white ane 
olored people to work out community problems. Trains Negr: 
ocial workers. Publishes ‘‘Opportunity’’—a “journal of Negro life.’ 


ATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymont 
2obins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 31) 
south Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Standa for self-government ix 
he work shop through organization and also for the enactment o¢ 
adustrial legislation. Information given. 


LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
CA—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
4. S. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
f year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 
n playground and community center activities and administration. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
esentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
hia. Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P, R. Review. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—-For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 EB. 22d St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Delinguency and Penology, Industrial 
Studies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Social Legislation, 
Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results of its work. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
Education. 
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HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 


SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 
| a 
Electric Clock System 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, 
501 Fifth Avenue 


Inc. 


New York City 


TRAINING IN RECREATION 


Professional training for group leadership and recreation: 
play production for amateurs; stage and costume design; 
folk dancing; games; story telling; handcraft; gymnastics 
and athletics. Catalog, ° 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 
800 S. Halsted Street (Hull-House) 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 


(including the Graphic) 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


Indicate the one you want, fill in the blank below and mail with 


your check (or money order) to 


Survey Associates, Inc. 


112 East 19th St., New York 


Address 


A Cooperative Nursery School 

(Continued from page 217) 
assistant to her is hired, and each mother gives a_half- 
day’s service weekly, performing definitely assigned duties 
outdoors or in. This arrangement provides four mothers 
each morning; and it is proof of the real purpose of 
the school that these mothers are faithful in attend- 
ance, providing their own substitutes from the nursery 
group and with the approval of the service chairman, 
when such a necessity as their own child’s illness pre- 
vents their attendance. Each mother knows, from week 
to week as she comes for her half-day of service, what par- 
ticular work the children are doing, and she can and does 
in nearly every case follow their progress closely. This ad- 
vantage, the nursery board has always felt, more than off- 
sets whatever disadvantage results from the change of assist- 
ants from day to day. The cooperative plan makes a low 
tuition fee possible; it gives each mother a chance to study 
her own child when he is in a group as well as when he is 
in his own home. 

Undoubtedly the possibilities of the nursery school co- 
operatively organized have not been realized. Given in- 
telligent supervision (this is a prime necessity) and mothers 
who are in earnest about their children’s early training to 
the extent of being ready to sacrifice, if necessary, a bridge 
game or time for embroidering, and much can be done by 
other groups to whom this pioneer work may serve both 
as a model and as a point of departure. But the right idea 
of its purpose must prevail, if any nursery school is to be 
permanent and useful in the development of individual 
children. It is, first of all, an educational institution. 

ALTHA LEAH Bass 


Family Workers and Food 


(Continued from page 205) 
significance of foods in meeting this need; the modifications 
of a family diet to meet conditions of income, race, religion, 
tradition, customs, and the like, as well as age, sex, occupa- 
tion and health conditions; diet for special abnormal condi- 
tions; the cost of food in money and energy, and the social 
case worker as a teacher. 

As a preliminary exercise the workers were invited to 
submit a list of questions they would ask in determining the 
physical and social environment and family habits in relation 
to food. This was followed by asking them first to make 
up a grocery order for a month and from this to draw up 
menus for a week to include a proper combination of food 
elements. ‘The final exercise consisted in submitting a hypo- 
thetical case record as of 1935 showing, in addition to the 
social problem, how the worker would proceed in handling 
a food problem involving some member of the family. Each 
lecture was supplemented by a practical demonstration by 
the organization’s dietitian, illustrating concretely the prob- 
lem of proper combination of food in their relation to cost. 

The course proved so interesting and useful that now it 
is being followed by a budget seminar in which several of 
the workers are enrolled for a more detailed study. One of 
these meetings was addressed by the dietitian who compiled 
the present budget used by the Federated Jewish Charities, 
and the questions and discussion aroused by her talk showed 
that what one had been a formula accepted blindly by the 
social workers had become a real part of their working equip- 
ment in knowledge. Maurice TAYLor 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


play advertisements, 25 cente per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


mumber, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on three or more 


sonsecutive insertions, 


Address advertising 
Depaxtment 


fs 


WORKERS WANTED 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


JEWISH home requires services of a 
young man to act as Supervisor of a group 
of boys. 5333 SURVEY. 


WANTED—Case worker with psychia- 
tric training and experience in children’s 
work. Position open now. Child Guidance 
Clinic, Memphis, Tenn. 


ORPHANAGE, Jewish, requires the ser- 
vices of an experienced matron. One who 
understands and is f: ‘iar with Jewish 
dietary law and proceuure. 5334 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


EXPERIENCED family case worker. 
Vacancy January first. Write Family Wel- 
fare Bureau, Columbus, Ga. 


WANTED:—Two Jewish women field 
workers. One for Michigan, one for New 
Jersey. Must have a real interest in farm 
and rural work. College education pre- 
ferred, although previous experience in 
rural social work will be given considera- 
tion. Apply 5340 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: A Protestant mother for 
twenty children, two to six years old. Send 
photog aph with letter. Children’s Home, 
York, Pa. 


EDITOR, part or full time, wanted for 
a new magazine on bringing up children. 
Describe fully editorial experience. 5343 
SURVEY. 


ee 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. 
Education Service, Steger Building, Chi- 
cago; Southern Building, Washington; 
1454 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


FOR THE HOME 


~ Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows justhowtomake home ak 


Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HOSPITAL Social Service, Institutional, 
Settlement and Family Case Workers; Club 
Leaders and Trained Nurses, available for 
first class positions. Executive Service 
Corporation, Pershing Square Building, 
New York City. 


SOCIAL and economic surveys, or ad- 
ministrative position desired by young 
woman with 12 years successful experience 
in many phases of social work, also in 
statistics, accounting, preparation of re- 
ports, etc. United States or Europe. 5335 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN, 35, Christian, college gradu- 
ate, delinquent institution, college and 
business experience, desires connection 
with child welfare organization. Best 
references. 5336 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE MIAN, seventeen years ex- 
perience, and wife, college woman, dieti- 
tian, trained nurse, public health exper- 
ience, would consider institution for or- 
phaned, neglected or delinquent children 
or recreation center. Happily situated but 


have reached top in present position. Ad- 
dress 5339 SURVEY. 
UNDERGRADUATE NURSE with 


good executive ability wishes position in 
doctor’s office. 5338 SURVEY. 


SECRETARY and FINANCIAL DIREC- 
tor, now employed by one of the largest 
Welfare Organizations, desires new en- 
gagement with Organization or Institution 
December 15th or January 1st. Has clean 
record and A-1 references. Correspondence 
invited. 5337 SURVEY. 


A PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE with 
Social Service training, Tuberculosis, Hos- 
pital Social Service, Industrial and organ- 
izing experience, desires position. 5330 
SURVEY. 


SWISS WOMAN desires position in a 
small institution as housekeeper. Would 
prefer children’s home in country. Refer- 
ences. 5320 SURVEY. 

MANAGER, executive, housekeeper posi- 
tion desired by protestant woman in chil- 
dren’s Home, thoroughly experienced, 
trained Domestic Science graduate. Good 
references. 5341 SURVEY. 


BOARD 


New Jersey 


Ridgewood, New Jersey fy'vate, fam 
commodate one or two guests. Commuting 
Erie, Central. Ridgewood 125 M. 85 
Woodside Ave. 


speeches, debates. 


4 SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED family case work Di 
trict Secretary with nurse’s training 
financial secretary experience. Availal 
now. 5342 SURVEY. ; 


New Survey Book List—Write for it. 


Survey Book Department 
Det enon Sts 


WEEK END GUESTS 


Week end guests accommodated. Ho aE: 
cooking. Duck and Chicken dinners Baty 
specialty. Trains met at Poughkeepsie || 
Phone 12. oh 
B. W. MOORE, R.N. Th 

Penmore Farm : 

Pleasant Valley New York 


special articles, pape 


vice. AurTHor’s RESEARCH BUREAU, 5 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Earn Trip Europe or Palestin 


Lowest cost tours $390 up. Organizer 
conductors, chaperons wanted. Allen Tours 
Back Bay, Boston. 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 

Domestic Help 
Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 
Industrial Welfare Workers 
Recreation Workers 
Boys’ Club Workers 
Girls’ Club Workers 
Social Case Workers 
Office Executives 


j 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 


112 E. 19 Se. New York 


Bind Your Issues 


Our binder makes a book of The 
Survey. Put in each issue as it 
comes. Take out any issue at any 
time without disturbing the others. 
Index free: at the end of the volume, 
running six months. By return mail 
anywhere in the U. S. A. $2.20. The 
Survey, 112 East 19 St., N. Y. City. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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Expert, scholarly ser-» 


§ 


r 
; 
j 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


iourstaNA Home Economics Association: Ba- 


ton Rouge. November 19-20. President, Clyde 
Mobley, State Dept. of Education, Baton 
Rouge. 


ew York State COMMITTEE ON TUBERCULOSIS 
AnD Pusrtic HeattH: New York City. No- 
vember 19-20. Executive Secretary, George J. 
Nelbach, 105 East 22nd St., New York City. 
TARYLAND STaTE CONFERENCE SocraL, Work: 
Annapolis, Md. November 19-21. Secretary, 
Mary M. Wootton, 228 West Lafayette Ave., 
Baltimore. : 

kIZONA Home Economics AssociaTIon: Tuc- 
son, Globe, Phoenix, Flagstaff. November 
19-25. President, Elizabeth Wilson, Phoenix 
High School, Phoenix. 

rEORGIA State Nurses Association: Augusta. 
November 23-25. Secretary, Agnes P. Mc- 
Ginley, Athens General Hospital, Athens, Ga. 
Taryranp Homg Economics ASSOCIATION: 
Baltimore. November 27. President, Edna 
McNaughton, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park. 

daing Momg Economics Association: Port: 
land. November 29-30. President, Florence 
L. Jenkins, 140 Pine Street, Portland. 


JirciInta Homer Economics AssociaATIon: Nor- 


folk. -November 29-30. President, M’Ledge 
Moffett, State Teachers College, East Rad- 
ford. 

HE Mippre ArTLantic Division, AMERICAN 


Nurses Association: Washington, D. C. De- 
cember 3-4. President, Mrs. Anne L. Hansen, 
181 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EW Jersey Conrerence Social Work: Newark, 
December 6-8. Secretary, S. Glover Dunseath, 
21 Washington St., Newark. 

New Yorx State CONFERENCE CHARITIES AND 
Correction: New York City. December 8-11. 
Secretary, Richard W. Wallace, Drawer 17, 
The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

AMERICAN AssOCIATION For Lasor LEGISLATION: 
New York City. December 28-30. Secretary, 
pans B. Andrews, 131 E. 23rd St., New York 

ity. 

Amertcan Socrotocican Socrety: New York 
City. December 28-30. E. W._ Burgess, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

AMERICAN Economic Assocration: New York 

City. December 28-31. Address: Prof. R. C. 

McCrea, Columbia University, New York City. 


American PoriticaL Screncg AssociaTIon: 
New York. December 28-31. Address: Dr. 
ha Ogg, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

is. 

Nationa, Community CENTER ASSOCIATION: 
New York City. December 28-31. Secretary, 
L. E. Bowman, 503 Kent Hall, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

AMERICAN Statrsticar AssocraTion: New York 
City. December 29-31. Secretary, Dr. W. I. 
King, 474 West 24th Street, New York City. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL STUDENT CONFERENCE: 
Evanston, Ill. December 29—January 1. Sec- 
retary,, Dorothy Dyar, 10 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, III. 

Orrcon Home Economics Assocration: Port- 
land. December 30-31. President, Mrs. Alice 
F. Wieman, 1009 E. 16th St. N., Portland, 
Oregon. 


FOR RENT 


UNFURNISHED, NON-HOUSEKEEP- 
ING APARTMENT, 184 Sullivan Street, 
New York City, $65 per month. 1 large 
room, r small room, bath, 2 large closets. 
Up 3 flights on front of house. With use 
of garden, consisting of backyards of 22 
houses thrown into one, with trees, shrubs, 
grass, flagged walks, benches, etc. 2 blocks 
south of Washington Square. Near bus, 7th 
Ave. Subway, 6th Ave. “L”. Address K, 
care of THE SuRVEY, 112 East rgth Street. 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NursING shows 
the part which trained nurses are taking 
in the betterment of the world, Put it 
in your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. 
Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MENTAL HYGIENE: quarterly: $3.00 a year: 
published by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


Cuicaco STANDARD BUDGET FOR DEPENDENT 
Famiuigs (Revised). Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies, 308 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 25c¢ per copy. 

CookiInG FoR Prorir, by Alice Bradley, 
describes home-study course, which in- 
cludes catering, tea room, cafeteria and 
lunch room management. ‘5x Ways to 
Make Money” free. Am. School of Home 
Economics, 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


AGED CLIENTS OF Boston SociAL AGENCIES, 
by a Group of Investigators and Social 
Workers, Lucile Eaves, Director. Ex- 
perienced Social workers comment on 
studies based on over a thousand case 
histories of care given the aged. Order 
from the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., Cloth, 152 pp., $1.25. 


THE SoctaL WorKERS APPROACH TO THE 
PROBLEM OF VENEREAL DISEASE is a pam- 
phlet containing information which every 
social worker, teacher, minister, and lay- 
man should have. It has been carefully 
compiled by the Venereal Disease Com- 
mittee of the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety and published by them in July 1925. 
Copies can be secured from the Commit- 
tee at 105 East 22nd Street at a cost of 


.25 per copy. 


Looking for a position? 

Want to make a change? 
Instead of worrying about it 
and getting discouraged adopt 
the policy of this advertises 
and insert a want ad in the 
Survey. 


The Survey 
112 East 19 Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

“T received seventeen replies to my 
advertisement in the Survey. There 
was a generally high class level of 
quality in the replies, too. Neighbor- 
hood Association had good cause to 
appreciate the Survey’s service in that 
entire matter. 


Very truly yours, 


Pee ee ee eraser ereeeeeeseeee 


eee mee w meee eee eseeee 


ESSE EE ST PT RE SEN ie SC ST ES 
FOR THE HOME 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 80-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study 
Domestic Science courses. for teaching, institution 
management, etc. and for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E.58th St., Chicago 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 

Mailing 


If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 
~Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


&4th Street at 8th Avenue 
Longacre 2447 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


40 East 22nd Street 
Mailing 


Malti hi j . 
Typewsitme” Boe esate Addressing 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


hristmas 
Seals 


Stamp Out Tuberculosis 


Merry. Carisimas 
and-Good Healt 


The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations of the 


United States 
Sl 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps ws, it identifies you.) 
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Do Tell. 


Printers do make silly mistakes (ex- 
cept, of course, the Survey’s printer). 
The printer who made the program for 
the Pennsylvania Nurses’ Annual Meet- 
ing must have had a radio complex 
when he set up the following: 


Subject: (‘American Red Cross Nursing 
wt Service” 


Sgeaker :}Miss Clara D. Noyes, R. N. 


We hope that Miss Noyes will forgive 
us for not calling her Miss X, but her 
name fits the joke. Her speech, by the 
way, was an inspiring presentation of 
Red Cross nursing. 


Adventures Afield 

The life of a Survey field staff 
member has its comic relief. After 
presenting the merits of The Survey 
in a five minute speech at a conter- 
ence of social work; F. S. J. (fe- 
male) was hailed by one of the 
audience. “I take The Survey,” she 
whispered, ‘“‘but tell me, where did 


you get that stunning hat?” 
* 


Which reminds us of the time 

a bashful young man at the Massa- 

chusetts Conference of Social 

Work, came up to the Survey 

book table and after some hesita- 

tation asked J. D. K. (male) 

“Will you allow a personal ques- 

tion? You see, I have a bet on 

you. The girl sitting next to me 

at the meeting when you spoke 

bet me that you wear a wig. Do 

you?” 
* * # 

The Ohio Welfare Conference was 
over and the field staff member was 
packing the Survey book display. For 
some reason there was one book too 
many. Nearby sat someone, probably 
a social worker; the f. s. m. didn’t glance 
up to see. “I’ve a book left over,” he 
called out. “Don’t you want to buy it?” 

“Whats the title?” ‘Let's see,” pick- 
ing it up, “Getting Ready to be a 
Mother.’ He heard a gasp and looked 
up to discover a girl blushing furiously. 


Our Hest, Mr. Berry 

In Athens, Ohio, lived a man 
named Berry. He was a colored 
man, and because the people of his 
race visiting Athens had no place 
to live, he leased a building on the 
Main Street and started Hotel 
Berry. Hotel Berry is now the 
hotel of Athens. Traveling men 
“make” it for the week end and 
parents visiting the university 
take their children there for din- 
ner. Good service, attractive food 
and intelligent hospitality know 
no color line here. 


Are Men Home Makers? 


In a home economics class in a west- 
ern high school are two boys. Why not? 
They give as their reason for taking 
the course that they expect someday to 
have a stake in home life and they want 
to be equipped to do their share. 


A Bit of Gossip Now and Then 
Is Relished by the Best of Men 


Which reminds us of a Y. W.C. A. 
poster at the Ohio Welfare Confer- 
ence: 


You Want to Marry 
Why? 
Learn How to Judge Men 


A Record of Which to be Proud 


This fall the American Journal of 
Nursing celebrates its 25th Anniversary. 
For two and a half decades the Journal 
has been the official organ of the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association and has been 
the one means by which a nurse could 
keep well posted. At each state nurses’ 
meeting this autumn a birthday cake is 
lit with twenty-five candles, each repre- 
senting a new subscription entered at 
that time. Few of the states, however, 
have been content to, limit their candles 
to twenty-five. Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, needed two cakes to hold her 
ninety new subscriptions, while Minne- 
sota took the cake with 320. At the 
American Hospital Association meeting, 
the Journal booth contained a cake a 
yard wide made by the chef of a Louis- 
ville Hotel and iced with an _ infinite 
detail of sugar scrolls and candy flowers. 
During the birthday celebration period 
the circulation of the Journal has in- 
creased by thousands and the nurses 
hope to show a 25,0co subscription list 
by January 1. 


Better Hurry 

In the advertising pages of this 
number of The Survey you will find 
an announcement of “The Mind in 
the Making” for $1.00 a copy. When 
the publishers undertook a reprint- 
ing from the same plates as the orig- 
inal but with a different cloth bind- 
ing, The Survey ordered an ad- 
ditional 1,000 copies for its readers. 
Before publication on October 30, 
one fourth of The Survey edition 
had been sold. Admirers of James 
Harvey Robinsin ordered copies by 
threes and fours; one high school 
teacher ordered 57 copies. It is sel- 
dom Survey readers have such an 
opportunity. “The publisher tells us 
we cannot purchase another printing; 
when the present edition is sold, that 
will be an end of it. There are only 
a few hundred copies left of The 
Survey edition. If you want a copy 
for yourself, or a half dozen for 
Christmas gifts, or a larger quantity 
for classroom use, better wire us. 


Misplaced Humor 


_ Is it true that an organization 
is being formed to keep out-of- 
town speakers out of town? If 
so, one of the correlated functions 
should be to keep home talent in 
the home. Its first subject might 
be a local tenor, who, at the Penn- 
sylvania Nurses’ Annual Meeting 
sang “Love Will Come Again.’ 


Miss Linda of Lexington 


Her home is in Lexington, but all 
Kentucky knows her. ‘Miss Linda” 
they call her down there; Linda 
Neville is how she is known officially. 
For years she was on the Red Cross 
staff, working in the Kentucky hills, 
fighting ignorance and disease. When 
a “flying clinic” was formed Linda 
Neville was the one to guide it on 
mule back through the hills and 
bring to it the children and the 
grown-ups who were suffering. The 
State Department of Charities and 
Corrections is to be congratulated on 
having her as a new member of its 
board, for probably nobody knows 
better than Linda Neville the social 
needs of Kentucky. She is active on 
the Kentucky Committee for Mothers 
and Babies, a recent organization, 
with Mrs. Mary Breckinridge as 
director, which is setting up a model 


ae county unit in the Kentucky 
hills. 


A New Kind of Flying Clinic 


Taking his cue from Miss Neville’s 
“flying clinics” and from the well known 
practice of having trade tours so that 
business men may study conditions out- 
side their own city, Paul Benjamin is 
promoting a “Social Tour” of Kentucky, 
so that the people of Louisville, travel- 
ing by motor, may tour their state and 
visit the state institutions and_ social 
agencies. 


An Unusual Governor 


Virginia B. Handley, Director of 
the Child Welfare Department, 
State of Alabama, writes us: “We 
had a luncheon meeting of the 
Executive Committee of our State 
Conference of Social Work the 
other day at which Governor W. 
W. Brandon, honorary president, 
was present. I feel that this is 
rather an unusual thing—that the 
Governor of a state would show 
his interest in social matters to the 
extent of attending a small meet- 
ing of this kind.” 

* * % 


The meeting of the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association was over. Mary E. 
Parker had told of her interesting 
travels through colleges and schools of 
the West and Lucia Johnson Bing had 
spoken on “Women’s New Freedom.” 

We strolled across the campus (of 
Ohio University at Athens, Ohio) and 
into the town, and we pondered on the 
significance of women’s new freedom 
when we saw a shop window display- 
ing this sign: 


College Supplies 
Beauty Shoppe 
Td.K, 
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HANKS all around to the enterprise and con- 
viction of members, contributors, board and 
staff, we have entered our new publishing year 
with a stride we have never had before. In 
the twelve months here under review—October 
1924 to September 30, 1925—we scored new records on 
Ulf a dozen counts. We want everyone concerned to take 
heart their mounting significance to a mutual undertaking 
Which has had to find and break its uphill way on the 
Wrderlands of journalism and education. 


N a sense, we make report twenty-four times a year on 
% editorial work. The issues themselves are our exhibit. 
The practical service development of our Midmonthlies is 
fore you. As examples of Graphic technique in inter- 
Yretation there were our three special numbers on the 
ontiers of health (Hearts: November), race relations 
}Harlem: March), and civics (Regional Planning: May), 
th which we pioneered in company with men and women 
Vho are pushing back American horizons. 


ERE, in this brief annual statement, let us center on 
the engineering of Survey Associates Inc. as a co- 
perative publishing body which, because of its unconvention- 
Nity, both as a journal and as an educational project, has 
ad to overcome all sorts of mental inhibitions; which is 
ot brick and mortar, class-room and campus, but printed 
ages and circulation stencils; facts, experience, inventions 
nd ideas spread before people in ways that will count. 
And as our base line, let us begin with a paragraph from 
st year’s annual statement. That statement told the story 
f a year’s struggle to hold our own, for only in its last 
ix months did we overcome the slump in the first six, 
hich had beset most serious publications and had put sev- 
ral out of business. At the close of the year we could, none 
he less, come before readers and members “‘not with the plea 
bf emergency, but with the high challenge of opportunity” : 
Help us [we said] keep up the momentum so hardly 
recaptured. Help us in these months ahead achieve the 
stature that will mean security. It takes the edge otf 
creative work to have to carry it on two jumps ahead of 
disaster. It takes the edge off constructive interest in that 
work to have to belabor it with appeals of distress. Just 
a moderate increase in membership, just a reasonable 
gain in twice-a-month readers, coupled with a spirited 
leap forward in Graphic monthly subscriptions—now that 
the Graphic has got its stride editorially—and we shall 
have solider footing. Staff and board of directors will 
do their part, but in canvassing the resources we can call 
into play, our united conviction is that the outcome of suc- 
cess or failure rests with our subscribers and our members. 


EASURING the outcome of the twelve months 
against that base line, we can report: 


—A “Moprratz INcREASE IN MEMBERSHIP’—our roster 
of $10 cooperating members rose from 1163 to 1314; we did 
a little better than hold our own in $25, $50, $75 and $100 
contributing memberships. Together these five membership 
classes brought $31,815 to our common fortunes as against 
$29,855 the year before: and altogether we report 1,856 mem- 
bers for 1924-5 against 1,695 in 1923-4. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 


To Survey ASSOCIATES — 


YEAR BEGUN 
1925-6 


AND ALL SURVEY READERS 


Our Year and Yours! 


“ 
—A “MopEraATE INCREASE” IN ADVERTISING RECEIPTS— 


$16,295 against $14,033; and better, net receipts 54 per cent 
over the year before. 


—A “REASONABLE GAIN” InN JorntT (twice-a-month) Sus- 
SCRIPTIONS—15,798 subscriptions written against 14,867 in 
1923-4—a met gain of 931. Including Midmonthly sales, 
($826) our joint circulation receipts topped $60,000 for the 
first time ($60,006 against $56,282 last year). 


—A “Spiritep Leap Forwarp” in Grapuic Sates. Our 
Harlem number ran into two editions, totalling 42,000 against 
the previous high levels (around 30,000) set by our Irish 
number of three years ago, and our Giant Power number in 
1924. Receipts from quantity sales and newsstands for the 
year totalled $6,614 against $4,534 the year before. 


—A “Sprrirrp LEAP Forwarb” IN SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
GraPpHic as A MONTHLY. 5,068 new subscriptions secured as 
against 2,182 the year before—or more than double; bringing 
Graphic subscription receipts, new and renewal, (over and 
above joint subscriptions) to $10,088 against $6,105 in 1923-4. 


EW HIGH RECORDS all, for Survey Associates: 

gains, in round figures, of 10 per cent in members, 
15 per cent in advertising, 7 per cent in joint subscription 
receipts, 45 per cent in Graphic sales and 65 per cent in 
Graphic (monthly) subscriptions. 

What all this meant in “solider footing” was borne out 
by our bank showing. Without reserves, with contributions 
paid sometimes months after they are pledged, and with pro- 
motion work and expensive issues falling often in low in- 
come months, we finance current operations on Survey Asso- 
ciates by loans at the bank. In 1923-4 these averaged 
$19,950 a month. In the spring of 1924 they ran over 
$25,000. Last January we brought them down to nothing 
at all and held them there for thirty days. The average 
for the twelve months has been $11,625. 


Ro this sense of security, for this release of creative 
work, for this constructive interest applied, tor these 
moderate increases and reasonable gains, and for these leaps 
forward, our thanks go out to men and women in a hundred 
cities, and in a score of callings, who helped us muster 
this strength and marshal this showing. 

Yet so closely must we cut our coat to fit our cloth that 
we cleared the year’s budget, totalling close to $200,000, 
with a surplus of $1,200 on Graphic operations, and a 
balance in our General Fund of $74! 


PENIS at the outset of a new year we come 
before you not with the plea of emergency 
but with the high challenge of opportunity. 
Help carry this new momentum forward. Share 
in laying these foundations. Help us prove 
that in mutual interest, in common service and 
cooperative support we have in truth a living 
endowment for this adventure of ours on the 
borderlands of journalism and education. 
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Lie BS UR 2 By 


The Graphic Goes Forward 


E have turned the corner of 
the first four experimental 
years of the Survey Graphic 
as a monthly periodical and 
entered upon a new four-year period, 
which we believe will establish it per- 


manently as an adventurous and un- 
precedented project in social inter- 
pretation. 

Educationally, the Graphic proved 


itself in its first years. But it was not 
until the fourth year, now closed, that 
sheerly as a publishing proposition it car- 
ried conviction in a new sense to those 
close to it. The gage we set last fall 
was to write 500 new short term sub- 
scriptions per month for six months, or 
3,000. We wrote 4,500 in five months, and 
on the basis of this demonstration, the 
Board of Directors of Survey Asso- 


Harlem 
A double special number dealing 
with the New Negro 
March 1925 


I.. THE GREATEST NEGRO COM- 


MUNITY IN THE WORLD 
Harlem Foreword | 
Enter the New Negro Alain Locke 


The Making of Harlem 

James W. Johnson 
Black Workers and the City 

Charles S. Johnson 
The South Lingers On Rudolph Fisher 
The Tropics in New York 

W. A. Domingo 

Harlem Types, Portraits Winold Reiss 


II. THE NEGRO EXPRESSES 
HIMSELF 
The Black Man Brings His Gifts 
W. E, B. DuBois 
Youth Speaks, Poems 
Countée Cullen, Anne Spencer, Angelina 
Grimke, Claude McKay, Jean Toomer, 
and Langston Hughes 
Jazz at Home 
Negro Art and America 
Albert C. Barnes 
The Negro Digs Up His Past 
A. A. Schomburg 
The Art of the Ancestors 
Countée Cullen 


Ill. BLACK AND WHITE—STU- 
DIES IN RACE CONTACTS 
The Dilemma of Social Pattern 
M. J. Herskovits 
The Rhythm of Harlem 
Konrad Bercovici 
Color Lines Walter F. White 
Harvest of Race Prejudice Kelly Miller 
Breaking Through Eunice R. Hunton 
Portraits of Negro Women 
Winold Reiss 
The Double Task Ambushed in the 
City Winthrop D. Lane 


J. A. Rogers 


The Church ,and the Negro Spirit 
George E. Haynes 


ciates at its meeting April 30, voted un- 
animously to go forward. 

We inaugurated the Graphic in 1921 
by setting out to raise a Founders Fund 
of $50,000 annually for the four years 
ending September 30 last. Our purpose 
is to extend this fund for another four 
years on a sliding scale, to devote a 
minimum of $25,000 each year to pro- 
mote circulation growth in line with last 
winter’s demonstration; and by this 
means to bring commercial receipts, stage 
by stage, to the point where they will 
meet publishing costs. 

Our Graphic budget for 1925-6 calls 
for contributions of $40,000 for current 
operations; the first step in a process 
which in the four years may cut the 
fund needed in half—or to the level of 
our annual investment in promotion. 


HEN we ‘started in on the 

Graphic in 1921, we had a paper 
plan and a hope. Our hope was that in 
four years we could bring it to the point 
where, in conjunction with the general 
staff organization of The Survey, no 
further contributions would be required 
to meet its maintenance, both publishing 
costs and promotion. Midway of the 
experiment, we knew we should fall 
short of this hope, but as against that 
we had compelling evidence that the 
paper plan had turned into a reality. 
The Graphic had helped win for us a 


Regional Planning 


special number dealing with 


Aa 


the future of cities and the country 
May 1925 


Frontispiece, Mural Painting 
Ezra Winter 
The Regional Community Foreword 
The Fourth Migration 
Lewis Mumford 
Dinosaur Cities Clarence S. Stein 
New York Today—and Tomorrow? 
Maps and Charts 
Cartoons 
Art Young 


Boost the Big City! 


Our Stake in Congestion 
F. L. Ackerman 
Coals to Newcastle Stuart Chase 
Elements of the Region, Etchings 
Ralph M. Pearson 
Regions—To Live In Lewis Mumford 
The New Exploration Benton MacK aye 
Seeing a State Whole Alfred E. Smith 
Giant Power—Region Builder 
Robert W. Bruére 
The Road to Good Houses 
Henry Wright 


Garden Cities C. B. Purdom 
Can We Have Garden Cities in 
America? Alexander M. Bing 


Two-Generatioh Communities 
J. K. Hart 


steadily spreading membership in Sun 
Associates. It had reinvigorated 
slow but sure growth of our joint 
subscription list among our norm 
clientele the country over. It had “brokw 
through” in special numbers, reachij 
double our regular list and interpreti 
social needs, issues and ~ situations Wi 


audiences seldom reached by — repo | 


books and specialized periodicals. 
These things counted: the 
had become an integral, if not an ind 
pensable, part of the working scher 
of Survey Associates. 
dowment, its educational justificatit 
would have been unquestioned. But — i 
a mutual enterprise, in recasting on. 
program we held to the harder test 4 
making practical headway with it as” 
monthly periodical. 
cision until the close of our promo 
season last spring, and determined | 
rest it on whether or not we 
brought commercial receipts to with 
arm’s length of publishing costs, af 
had demonstrated our ability to wins 
scribers in convincing numbers. 
crux of our fourth year became our 
culation drive which, in view of 
depression and the political campaign 
the fall, we planned to defer uni 
January 1 last. The Graphic woul 
stand or fall on the winter’s outcoms 
With the changed psychology the wee 


We deferred dif 


after election, however, we sent out ow 


first batch of circulars November 2 
In the succeeding months, we circularizes 
around 100,000 selected names and avem 


aged 3.88 per cent returns—for us aif 


extraordinary showing; far better tha 
anything we had had in years. We wro 


1,000 new short-term subscriptions i) 


December; 1,000 in March; 1,500 
April. In the twelve months we wro 
5,000, or more than the preceding thr 
years combined. 


In net paid circulation, we could | 


port on June 30 these averages for si 
months of 1925—joint subscriptions ail 
15,575, Graphic subscriptions (monthly) 


Hearts 


A semi-special number dealing © 
with the prevention and control of 
Heart Disease 


November 1924 
Frontispiece 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon | 
Heart Disease Haven Emerson, M.D. 
Heart Disease and the Job, Portraits 

Lewis W. Hine i 
Putting Their Hearts in their Work ff 
Hannah Mitchell 1 
Woman’s Work Is Never Done 
Elizabeth Porter W yckof | 
Samuel McCoy) 
Mary Ross} 


b 


Child Hearts 
Peter Flanders 


Saving Hearts in Your Town 
William H. Robey, M.D. 


| 


1 


| 


4,279, sales at 5,234, or (combined) 
088, an increase of 15.4 per cent over 
corresponding period for 1924. 
Jp to September 30, we had renewed 
per cent of our trial subscriptions. Our 
cial test for the new year will be 
lift this percentage to the point where 
operation will be sound; and to 
ry forward and enhance last year’s 
mentum in winning new readers. 


ECAPITULATING: the first of 
our four years we “sold” the 
aphic to Survey readers, and at its 
se, telescoped our weekly into our 
esent more economical twice-a-month 
edule. The second and third years, 
successfully employed the Graphic in 
Iping spread our joint list soundly 
ong groups consecutively interested 
social work; developing a type of 
Jd promotion work which covers its 
n cost. In these three years, we 
ought out a series of special numbers 
aching double our joint subscription 
t. In the fourth year we brought out 
Miree such special numbers and by an 
eressive program of circularization, we 
ubled our monthly subscriptions and 
ought the combined net paid circula- 
n reached by the Graphic to 25,000. 


HIS fourth year, Graphic com- 
mercial receipts matched—and more 
an matched—dollar for dollar, the 
unders Fund. This is in part due 
the fact that an increased share of 
newing joint subscriptions has been 
edited to the Graphic account. Next 
ar, for the first time, these renewals 
ill be split 50-50. But it is in greater 
easure due to healthy gains in new 
int subscriptions, monthly subscriptions 
d sales (items accounting for an in- 
ease of $7,500). The rise in Graphic 
mmercial receipts is shown in the fol- 
wing table. 


HROUGHOUT the four years we 
have conceived the Graphic as an 
)@riginal project in social interpretation. 
ur special numbers have set forth the 
spirations of the Irish people at the 
hreshold of their new state, and the 
ussians in the aftermath of Revolution: 
¢ have interpreted our Mexican neigh- 
rs to the South in a way that has made 
Or understanding, and have given in our 
arlem number a fresh approach to the 
avest problem of race relations in our 


idst. We exhibited the broken year of 
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Founders Fund: Survey Graphic 
Pledges 
1921-2 1922-3 1923-4 1924-5 1925-6 
Pratt, Estate of Mrs. George D. $10,000 $10,009 $10,000 $10,000 
Leach, Mrs. Henry G. a‘ 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
#Elmhirst, Mrs. Leonard K. 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 — 
Pratt, George D. 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 4,000 
Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. John T. 5,000 —-- ae — oe 
*Rosenwald, Julius wa — 3,750 —— —— 
Fels, Samuel S. 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 — 
Lasker, Miss Loula D. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 500 
Rosenbaum, Mrs. E. F. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,009 —- 
Chadbourne, Thomas L. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
*Warburg, Felix M. 1,000 1,000 1,009 1,000 1,000 
*Warburg, Paul M. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 800 
Seager, Henry R. 1,000 1,0c0 1,000 1,000 500 
*tMacy, V. Everit 1,000. 1,0Cc0 1,c0o 2,000 2,000 
Lewisohn, Adolph & Sam 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 500 
McCready, Mrs. Caroline P. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
tBing, Alexander M. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Elkins, William M. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Morrow, Dwight W. 1,000 1,0cO 1,000 
Haynes, Dr. John R. 1,000 1,000 1,000 -—— 
Bamberger, Louis 250 250 1,000 1,000 — 
Harmon, William E. oe ——— —— — 1,000 
Hull, Morton D. 500 500 500 500 —— 
Blaine, Mrs. Emmons 500 500 500 500 500 
*Swift, Harold H. 500 500 500 500 500 
Cochran, William F. 500 500 500 500 
*de Forest, Robert W. 500 500 500 500 500 
Ittleson, Henry 500 500 500 oa 500 
*Lamont, Mrs. Thomas W. 500 500 — 500 500 
**Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S. 500 500 —— 500 500 
Pew, Miss Ethel — 500 500 500 — 
Swanton, Mrs. Thomas J. 500 —— — ——s cm 
McRae, Milton A. 500 —— 
Keith Fund _—_— aa 500 —— 
Goldman, Henry ——— — eae} 500 pasos bs 
*Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J. — 250 250 250 250 
*Sibley, Miss Florence 250 250 250 250 -—— 
Reefer, E. J. == 250 250 250 250 
Fohs, Mrs. F. Julius — —- ae 250 
*Rosenberg, Max L. — — — 250 250 
$50,500 $45,500 $50,000 $49,000 $22,300 


* Contributed also to General Fund 
+ Cartrihuted also to Industry Vrnd 
** Paid also cooperation subscriptin 


S CoMMERCIAL RECEIPTS SURVEY GRAPHIC 

1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 

cint Subscriptions, New $11,860.67 $10,865.94 $12,366.00 
Renewal 7,824.34 11,709.52 15,501.00 
braphic Monthly Subscriptions $4,678.76 3,719.53 6,104.99 10,083.00 
dvertising 10,019.13 10,332.25 11,224.00 
‘ewsstands and Sales 3547-74 1,482.85 4,534-53 6,614.00 
$3,226.50 $34,906.52 $43,547.23 $55,793.00 


the miners and illuminated the industrial 
struggle at the time of the last great 
coal strike; we have cooperated with 
engineers in forecasting the sweeping 
social changes implicit in electric power 
development; and have afforded a hear- 
ing to those approaching city and 
regional planning from a new angle. We 
have even applied our technique to the 
disease which has supplanted tuberculosis 
at the top of our mortality tables, in a 
way which has challenged action. 

In our general issues, we have sought 


to bring out the most constructive and 
arresting contributions we could find 
in the fields of social work and prac- 
tice, health, education, industry and com- 
munity organization; and on the other 
hand, to bring social appraisal to bear 
on general affairs,—local, national and 
international. 


HAT this implement for interpre- 

tation we are fashioning has done 
these things and can do these things 
with a freshness and distinction which 
has engaged ever widening circles of 
friends and readers—and no less that we 
have carried forward our month to 
month exchange of ideas and experience 
—is evidence, we believe, of the edu- 
cational worth of the venture we are 
mutually embarked upon. In its team 
play, board, staff and members, con- 
tributors of time, effort and writings, 
play creative parts. 


Financial Statement 


Fiscal Year 1924-25 as of Sept. 30, 1925, with Certificate ef Audit* 
I. SURVEY ASSOCIATES (General) 


Revenue 
Contributions: 
General: 
$10 Cooperating Members ....... $13,140.00 
$25 Sustaining Members ...... : 7,400.00 
$50 Contributing Members ....... 3,700.00 
$75 Contributing Members ....... 675.00 
$100 Contributing Members ... A 6,900.00 
Large and other ..... 4 Siatetenecate 10, 623% 82 $42,438.82 
Special: 
Tadgstry pci. este. HS oS Ree AO Coe CRORE RG $4,255.00 
Foreign Servic@) 2. /n- nis seer een es 1,020.00 
Health ee 305.00 
Social Practice (i Wiisinsnespis ecrtets eke 150.00 
Education’ aie ie tar ccieeiniee 25.00 5,755.00 
Total (Contributions reievacteles oir seein Miss e slebsiore $48,193.82 
Discounts Warsi’) site gue cee cievetess 4cafehece ops b clele eisieie e's 1,410.76 $49,604.58 
Administration $7,571.92 
Editor-Executive 2,597.10 
Memberships iiss vileckiereiaetelcctecs mais sivas 8,750.16 
Special Editorial Departments: 
And wsinyso mstiisistcte bciateiccsstasletetatevstere $4,758.31 
Foreign Service incase clerteinne st auction 1,028.00 
GEV ICS Biever erclanass ae eis ve (6 ointwia 6 erec verenr 1,244.38 
Fea an), citi ereticle wicraiache.ctsatsve a eine a 2,787.30 
Doeial (Prackice:’ vse -+ sites Ace n be elevate 1,510.17 
ed tea tion pyvak ovcierelvepn care ouciavcietereieyere 2,217.15 13,545.31 32,464.49 
Balance “Division J, Sept. SO; T9252 vctes las teeie sete ane pie eran ae $17,140.09 . 
Allocated at close of year to Division II (Survey Midmonthiy) 17,066.09 
Surplus for year 1924-25 ......... Bi elee-sveharall 'ele stelbears tet scei eters $74.00 
II. SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
Revenue 
Subscriptions: 
50% new joint subscriptions ...... $12,365.99 
55% renewed joint subscriptions... 18,946.63 $31,312.62 
Bales Spisiatks;cleiaialatcbele vsions @ care sy tated a obate iterate ieeraiee 826.17 
Jat Poggi ASO SO GARE BIO O ROAD 7. oD siete 4,971.05 $37,109.84 
Disbursements 
APATITE ET A ttOny foo fe cores cvs shshate isc emia are alshons 2 se $7,571.91 
BWAgtGre XOCIEIwiey ysis exer violet ass avalatasiomvetelelatriotatetelsia tate 2,597.12 
Man EReteta Ney ows %es cine stares sists mins aim eerste etalon sie a yels 16,770.60 
Podatoriall erste soya eit s elo wh mista vieve daeterreheeek acne Ube eres 8,654.09 
Joint Subscription. Hxtershor Gis cjneesecs we vies ae leie 11,507.87 
Joint Subscription: Routines ois «accents asiticie sale 5 3,505.74 
B ene Sa oth) COR RI eho ELSE EP ERED 7d cir Ohana ae 3,469.48 
Sales aidan atc teiictevstatem otein eer alien aia) osainyonousiajers baberdyo a q 99.12 $54,175.93 
Deficit. Division TS Sept.) 30, 21925 Aare arerens s Aetess arate acl abacus creme $17,066.09 
Allocated at close of year from Division I (above).......... 17,066.09 
Ill. SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Revenue 
Subscriptions: 
50% new joint subscriptions. . . $12,366.01 
45% renewed joint subscriptions. . 15,501.80 
Monthly subscriptions ............ 10,088.61 $37,956.42 
PSOVOCtiSim gp. vistnrsscsttvne os ip keds faksieie eo enslatnyexshats tha tevareis 11,224.21 
Profit on Salevels Securities) oo. cicsvleje were tietsse bre oie 106.00 
Newsstands and ) Sales i iivic. sm tytls sole crete wine pele o/s : 6,614.30 
€ontributions to Founders Fund ............+05- 49,000.00 $164,900.93 
Disbursements 
Administration) carice vein stot telerefore's tel siolatctansccreraveracs ‘ $7,571.92 
Piditor-Mexecutiveinasie clsleryeleleleie siclerstsieleie alatatoyerayatelt tots 5,194.21 
Manufacturing iitdcn mein iccria tele stein oathiote raters fensiets tare: 28,546.80 
Editoriall isda Secatee oats erste nithouetateeerans vistee ne eine 13,900.09 
Joint Subscription Extension .........6....--.0.. 11,507.87 
Joint Subscription Routine .........0..-+-..00, : 3,505.73 
Graphic! Promotion mise celeeeateiileiere(Gin) tele) aiele sleiieinte 14,279.01 
Graphic Routine 2.2... ec ccee eevee cece cccccseers 2,877.99 
Advertising) icatienciincts sien areiwisig bis tavetels siete taatese 9,332.93 
INewsstande mand nals i atersipieletnieye\ara io arieds talnielaieleveterals 6,936.81 $103,653.36 
Surplus for year 1924-25, Survey Graphic............... paraite $1,247.57 
RECAPITULATION FOR YEAR 
Contributions Business Total Total 
Revenue Revenue Disbursed 
I. Survey Associates(Gen’l) $48,193.82 $1,410.76 $49,604.58 $32,464.49 
II. Survey Midmonthly .. 37,109.84 37,109.84 54,175.93 
Ill. Survey Graphic ....-- 49,000.00 55,900.93 104,900,93 103,653.36 
$97,193.82 $94,421.53 $191,615.35 $190,293.78 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES (General) 
Balance Oct. 1, 192 $408.62 
Deduct unpaid pledges 1923-24 60 00 


$348.62 
74.00 


Add Surplus for 1924-25...... 


Balance on Sept. 20, 1925.... $4122.62 


FOUNDERS FUND: SURVEY eae 
Deficit, Oct. 1, 19245557 85....5 $2,916.17 
Deduct Surplus, Sept. 30, 1925 1,247.57 


Deficit on Sept. 30, 1925....... $1,668.60 
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Contributions 


General 


Chamberlain, Joseph P...... $1,000 
tde Forest, Robert W 

fElmhirst, Mrs. Leonard K... 1,000 
Rosenwald, Julius .......... 1,000 
ANORYMOUS) Voici octet tetain vine sioye 500 
Burnham, Miss M. A........ 500 
Cabot, Dr. Richard C........ 508 


tLamont, Mrs. Thomas W.... 500 
tLasker, Miss Florina and Mr. 
Edward and Mrs. Rosensohn 500 


¢tMacy, V. Everit 500 
Vogelstein, Ludwig i 500 
tWarburg, Felix M. ........ 500 
Woodward, Dr. George....... 400 
Greenfield, Albert M......... 250 
Hart, Max - 250 
Lee, Joseph 250 
Eckstein, Louis 200 
Mastbaum, Jules E. ......... 200 


Hathaway, Miss Martha N.... 150 


Unclassified 


Baldwin, Mrs. Ruth Standish.. $40 
Gannett, Mrs. William C. i 


Giffordy, (DrwHitn- esis 40 
Senter, Miss J. Augusta. 40 
Wittpenn, Mrs. H. 0O...... a3 40) 
Woodman, Miss Mary.......... 40 


AMONYMOUS ......... ese eeenee 
Johnson, Mrs. 


Frank, A. Richard....... 
**Putnam, Mrs. Charles 


Brewer, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph.... 15 


Dodge, Percival ............... 15 
Donaldson, Mrs. Henry H 15 
Gavit, John : Cea rdonnonaaan 15 
HarperasntG.r eaters scion 15 
Hillard, Wise Mary R.. 15 
Holt; Mrs. (Erg Es ay sconce 15 
King, Clarence ......... 15 
Liveright, Mrs. Alice F... 15 
Minster, Mts. CE yer ne 15 
Musgrove, W. J. ....... 15 
Porter; (Rey siC Gee en seat 15 
Thompson, Thomas So ane 15 
Warner, Mrs.0 A. Diy. naan eee 15 
Anonymous ........... 10 
**Baldwin, Dr. Kate 10 
**Barus, Mr. & Mrs. 10 
**Bijur, Judge Nathan 10 
**Cannon, Miss Dorothy 10 
**Castle, Miss H. E. A. 10 
pied ON GER Ret oder oor iaan id 
**Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 10 
**Cook, Mrs. Alfred A......... 10 
**Crane, Mrs. W. Murray 10 
S*Edson) Vopn. JOY wane eee a 10 
**Forbes, Mrs. J. Malcolm.... 10 
**Frazier, Dr. Charles M...... 10 
**Gatzert, August ...)..22s006 10 
**Gavisk, Rev. Francis H..... 10 
eetunter,/VHenrys Ot iicncuwaaee 10 
**Jackson, James F. .......... 10 


**Jewett, Miss Alice Natalie... 10 


**Kahn, Mrs. Albert 10 
**Liebmann, Walter .. se 10 
**Martin, Mrs. A. W.... 10 
**Nicolay, Miss Helen 10 
**Noonan, Thomas J. 10 
**Pinchot, Mrs. Minturn ..... 10 
**Pomeroy, Dr. Ralph H...... 10 
**Sag0,7 (Dean's scenes Ag ri Ki 
SES GAVOR a Mis bere cae ereere 10 
**Sherman, Charles A. 10 
**Stix, Mrs. Ernest Pyke 10 
**Sullivan, Mrs. T. C 10 
**Traiser, Charles u® 10 
**Warren, George A 10 
**Wood, Thomas 10 


Brown, Thomas |. ..... seat Bey 
**Greene, Mrs. F. D. 5 
**Ralston, Jackson H. 
**Rowell, 


5 
Miss Dorothy C..... 5 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Addams, Jane, Chicago 

Bicknell, Ernest P., Washington 
Billikopf, Jacob, Philadelphia 
Bing, Alexander M.. New York 
Burnham, Mary, Philadelphia 
Cabot, Richard ‘C. Cambridge 
Curtis, Frances G., Boston 
Davis, J. Lionberger, St. Louis 
de Forest, Robert W., New York 


Special | 
Graphic Founders, 


(See page 231) 


Industry 


Bing, Alexander M. .......... $500 
tFels, Samuel S..... 5! 

*tMacy, V. Everit 
Brandeis, Judge & Mrs. Louis D. 


*Lasker, Miss Florina and Mr. 
Edward and Mrs. Rosensohn. 
Filene,: A. Lincoln. >... . 0.02 
Lehman, Col. Herbert H...... 
Philadelphiian Wy ho cis esis ieee 
Anonymous ......... 


Dennison, Henry S 
*Eastman, Mr. & Mrs. Lucius R. 
Evans, Mrs. 
Filene, 
Huyck, Edmund N..... 
Ittleson, Mrs. 


Robins, Mrs. Raymond 
*Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F... 
Swope, Gerard 
Crunden) (Frank P2055. ecesinee 
*Davis, J. Lionberger.......... 
Farnam, Henry W............. 
*Jones, Miss Myrta L.. 
Weyl, Mrs. Walter €E.. 


**Moots) (Adelbert iis. \ cence 
Anderson, Frank V. (In Mem.) 
Beard, Charles A. ............ 
Cooke, Morris Llewellyn...... . 
MacDonald, George ........... 
*Meyer, Walter E...... 
Mitler, Mrs. Herbert 
Prendergast, William A....... 
Wells, Philip P......... seeeee ; 
e e | 
Foreign Service | 
Dodge, Cleveland H........... $250 
Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas...... 200° 
Ollesheimer, Mrs. Henry (in : 
Memoriam): fac. ei-bie wee ee 100° 
Scattergood, J. Henry.......... 100 
Scattergood, Miss Margaret.... 100 
Schiff, Mrs. Jacob H.......... 100 
ANONYMOUS TH iaticenee kee ce ee 
*Fox, Mrs. Mortimer J......... 
Buzhy,. Walter J... oo deccsacnnc 


Evans, Mr. & Mrs. Harold..,. 
Leeds, Morris, E. 
Maier, Pau! D. 1.. 
Rhoads, Charles J.. 
Rhoads, George A.. 
Thomas, Arthur H 


Social Practice 


Charity Org. Society, Buffalo.. $25 
Children’s Aid Society of Penn. j 
Children’s Bureau, Phila. .... 
Seybert Institution, Phila. ... 
Associated Charities of Memphis 
Charity Organization monet 

New Orleans, La. ....... 
Church Home Society, Bosto 
**Fliurscheim, Bernard H...... 
United Hebrew Charities of the 
City of New York.......... > 


Health 


Naumburg, Mrs. Walter W..... $75 
New York Tuberculosis Assn.. 3 
State Charities Aid Assn., N. Y. 


Visiting Nurse Service, New : 
MOrky Clty ies aciteentclrets 5071) 
Committee for Care of Jewish 3 
Tuberculous New York City. 25 2 
°Wile, Or. ra’ S..c.9- seers ot 25 = 
Draper, Mrs. William Kinnicutt 10 Be 
Heiser, Dr.. Victor G.......... 10 — 

Maternity Center Association, ig 
New York City............6- 10 
z 

Education 4 
S*Eddy, (Lo I.enit ee eee 25 


Haynes, John Randolph, Los Angeles 
Johnson, William Templeton, San Diag 
Kingsbury, John A., New York 
Knowles, Morris, Pittsburgh 
Lasker, Loula D., New York 
Leach, Agnes B., New York 
Lee, Joseph, Boston 

New York 


Lindsay, Samuel McCune, 
Mack, Julian W. New York 


Devine, Edward T., New York Macy, V. Everit, New York F 4 
Eastman, Lucius, New York McRae, Milton A., Detroit ‘Be 
Farrand, Livingston, Ithaca Pratt, George D., Jr.. New York 7 i 
Fels, Samuel S., Philadeiphia Rosenwald, Julius, Chicago fy 
Frankel, Lee K., New York Ryan, John A., Washington im} 
Goethe, C. M., Sacramento Scattergood, Alfred G., “Philadelphia 
Harmon, William E., New York Taylor, Graham, Chicago “a 
Wald, Lillian D., New York 7 
*CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT i: 
We have andited the accounts of the Survey Associates, Ine., far the 5 
year ended Sept. 30, 1925, and certify that the above statement is correct. 5 
October 22, 1925 (Signed) HASKINS & SELLS. - 


an aL 


Membership Classes 


(General Fund) 
$100 Contributors 


ddrews, Mrs. W. H. McMurtrie, Miss Mary D. 
Usbacher, David A. Mack, Mr. & Mrs. Julian W. 
Becker, A. G. Mason, Miss Ida M. 
Wimenthal, George May, Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. 
Gnnell, Henry H. Meyer, Alfred C. 

wn, David A. Morgenthau, Mrs. Rita W. 


ll, Miss Dorothy Morley, Frederick H. (in Meme- 
Bush, oT. riam) 
stle, Mrs. George P. Pick, George 


livin, Miss Catharine Pope, Mrs. Willard 
onverse, Miss Mary E. *Post, James H. 

ope, Mrs. Walter tRhoads, Mrs. Charles J. 
avath, Paul D. Robinson, Henry M. 

rtis, Miss Frances G. ¢Rosenberg, Max L. 
utsch, Mrs. Armand Rosenthal, Lessing 

Post, Mrs. Coleman Rosenwald, Lessing 
astman, Mr. & Mrs. Lucius R. Sachs, Arthur 

Hanger, Abraham *Sapiro, Aaron L. 

aisher, Miss Helen Schaffner, Joseph (In Memoriam) 
exner, Bernard Scripps, Miss E. B. 

d f Selling, Ben 

*Fex, Mrs. Mortimer J. Shaffner, Charles 

rrett, Robert Sherwin, Miss Belle 

bf, Frederick H. (In Memoriam) tSibley, Miss Florence 
pidsmith, Mrs. Alfred Steinam, Mrs. Edward $. 
eenfield, Mrs. Albert M. tSwift, Harold H. 

ahn, Otte H. Thum, William 

ane, Francis Fisher Torsch, E. L. 

ellogg, Mr. & Mrs. Frederic R. Upson, Mrs H. S. 
ngsderf, Mrs. Jacob Loeb Volker, William 

wis, Mrs. Theodore J. Wald, Miss Lillian D. 
eewisohn, Sam A. ¢Warburg, Paul M. 
eberman, Albert H. Webster, Edwin S. 
ceGregor, Tracy W. Weeks, Rufus W. 


\cMurtrie, Miss Ellen Winkler, Eli 
. 
$75 Contributors 
Asher, L. E. Peabody, Rev. Endicott 
_ jelano, Frederic A. Rounds, R. S. 
‘ddy, Sherwood Saunders, B. H. 
Harris, Mrs. A, 1. Seabreok, Mrs. H. H. 


jattimer, Gardner 


$50 Contributors 


aron, Marcus Ludington, Miss Katharine 
dams, Benton E. MacLeish, Mrs. A. 

Asher, L. E. Mack, J. W. 

arbey, Henry G. Madeira, Mrs. L. C. 
elknap, Mrs. M. B. Marston, Georse W. 
rewer, Franklin N. Mason, Miss Mary T. 
puckstaff, Mrs. Florence G. Merriam, Mrs. W. H. 
urlingham, C. C. Meyer, Abraham W. 
sutzel, Fred M. tMeyer, Walter E. 

arter, Richard B, Milbank, Albert G. 


hapin, Miss Caroline B. Moors, Mrs. John F. 

ole, Mrs. Arthur H. Morrow, Mrs. D. W. 

ushing, O. K. Morse, Mr. & Mrs. H. M. 
‘ Pavis, James Newborg, Mrs. M. 


"De Silver, Mrs. Albert Norman, Edward A. 
Paddock, Bishop Robert L. 

Dreier, Miss Mary E. Pflaum, A. J. 

arie, Mrs. E.. P. Pope, Willard 

*Eidlitz, Otto M. Potter, Miss Blanche 

nglish, H. D. W. Potts, Thomas C. 

Pratt, George, D, Sr. 

iles, Miss Anne H. Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C. 

rifith, Miss Alice S. Sayre, J. N. 

allowell, Mrs. F. W. Schaffner, Joseph Halle 

azard, Miss Caroline Schaffner, Robert C. 

iggins, Charles M. ¢+Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. 

illes, William T. Spingarn, J. E. 

Howe, Mrs. F. J. Stern, Mr. & Mrs. Alfred K. 

Heyt, Mrs._John Sherman Straus, Leo 

Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M. **Townsend, J. Barton 

*Ives, Mrs. D. O. Vanderlip, Mrs. Frank A. 

Jacksen, Miss Mary Louisa Vehon, Morris 

Kellogg, Paul U. Vincent, George E. 

Kent, Hon. William Waid, Dine 

Koshland, Mrs. Marcus S. ttWile, Dr. Ira S. 

Lasker, Albert D. Wittmer, Henry _ 

Lillie, Frank R. **Wolff, Mrs. Lewis 8. 


$25 Sustaining Members 


Anonymous Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
Abbott, Mrs. Henry H. Brooks, Miss Bertha G. 
**Acheson, M. W., Ir. Bucher, Mrs. E. S. 
Anthony, Miss Julia B. Buell, Miss Bertha G. 
Ashley, R. L. Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
Athey, Mrs. C. N. Bunker, George R. 
) Bacharach, Mrs. S. Burnham, E. Lewis 
Baldwin, Arthur D. Burnham, Mrs. George, Jr. 
**Baldwin, Mrs. Harry A. Burns, Allen T. 

Baldwin, Mrs. H. P. Cahn, William M. 
) Bancroft, Mrs. William P. Camp, Mrs. George R. 
Bartol, Miss E. H. Carpenter, Mrs. Benjamin 
Barus, Mrs. Carl Chaffee, H. Almon 
Bayard, J. W. Chapin, L. F. 
Beer, Walter E. Cheever, Miss Helen 
Beilamy, George A. Cheney, Dr. H. W. 
Bender, Mrs. Inez J.. ada alte Albert N. 
Biggor, Frederick owes, F. J. 
Bird, Charles Sumner Coffee, Mrs. Doris H. (In Memo- 
Blackstone, Mrs. T. B. riam) 
Blaney, Mrs. Charles D. Cole, Edward F. 
Blochman, L. E. Conyngton, Miss Mary 
Block, J. L. Conyngton, Thomas 
Block, L. E. Coolidge, Mrs. Dane 
Block, P. D. Crook, W. Harris 
Boekman, C. M. Curtis, Miss Isabella 
Bors, Mrs. Sidney Dakin, Mrs. Henry D. 
Born, M. Daniel, Todd 


Davis, Miss Betsey B. 
tDavis, J. Lionberger 
Davis, Dr. Katharine Bement 
de Forest, Henry L. 
Dell, Rev. Burnham North 
Dennis, Dr. L. 
Deutsch, Sam 
Diack, Mr. & Mrs. A. W. 
**Dillenback, H. B. 
Dreier, Mrs. H. E. 
Du Bois, Mrs. Anna G. 
Ducharme, George A. 
Eavenson, Howard N. 
Edgerton, Charles E. 
Edwards, William 
Ehrich, Mrs. Adelaide Price 
Eisendrath, William N. 
**Elkus, Abram lI. 
Ely, Miss Augusta C, 
Emerson, Dr. Haven 
Erdmann, Mrs. Albert J. 
Ettelson, Hon. Samuel A. 
Evans, Miss Anna Cope 
‘ 
Farwell, Mrs. John V. 
Fechheimer, Mrs. S. Marcus 
Ferry, Mansfield 
Fleet, A. S. 
Fleisher, Alexander 
Florsheim, Milton 
**Flower, Mrs. Anson 
Folz, Stanley 
Ferd, Mrs. Edsel 
Freeman, Mrs. Adele Shaw 
Freeman, Harrison B. 
Friedlander, Edgar 
Frothingham, John W. 
Fulford, Mrs. George T. 
Gage, Lyman J. 
Geller, Mrs. F. 
Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 
George, Miss Julia 
George, W. D. 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia 
Goodrich, Mrs. N. L. 
Gottlieb, Harry N. 
Greenebaum, Edgar N. 
Greenehaum, M. E. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Harry A. 
Hale, Robert L. 
Hall, Mrs. Keppele 
**Halleck, Mrs. R. P. 
Hamilton, Dr. Alice 
Haslett, Mrs. S. M. 
Hatch, Mrs. P. E. 
Hazard, Mrs. F. R. 
Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. 
Henshaw, Miss R. G. 
**Hersloff, Mrs. N. B. 
Hilton, George 
Hirsch, Mrs. Alcan 
Hitch, Mrs. Frederic Delano 
Holt, Miss Ellen 
Holt, Col. Lucius H. 
Horwich, B. 
Howard, Mrs. C. McH. 
Howland, Miss Isabel 
Huyck, Mrs. Edmund N. 
Huyck, Mrs. F. C. 
Hyde, E. Francis 
Ide, Mrs. Francis P. 
Ingham, Miss Mary H. 
Isaacs, Stanley M. 
Jackson, Mrs. Percy 
Jackson, Mrs. Willard C. 
**Jansen, John J. 
Janeway, Rev. F. L. 
**Jewett, Dr. Mary B. 
Johnson, William Templeton 
tJones, Miss Myrta L. 
*Kane, Francis Fisher 
Kelley, Nicholas 
Kellogg, Arthur 
Kellogs, Miss Clara N. 
Kellorg, Mrs. Florence Loeb 
Kellogg, L. 0. 
Kelsey, Clarence H. 
**Kennedy, F. L. 
Kimber, Miss N. B. 
King, Mrs. R. F. 
Kingsbury, John A. 
Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 
Kleinstuck, Mrs. C. G. 
Knowles, Morris 
Kohn, Robert D. 
**Koshland, Daniel E. 
Kuhn, Mrs. Simon 
Kulakofsky, Mrs. J. H. 
La Monte, Miss Caroline B. 
Langdon, Miss Ellen E. 
Leopold, N. F. 
Levinson, S. 0. 
Lewis, Theodore J. 
Lewis, William Draper 
Lewisohn, Misses Alice & Irene 
Liebmann, Mrs. Alfred 
Linton, M. Albert 
Lowenstein, Solomon 
Lowry, Mrs. Ruth White 
Ludlow, H. S. 
Lukens, Herman T. 
McAlpin, C. W. 
McCord, Miss Mary Rose 
Becormek Elizabeth Memorial 
un 


McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McGrath, James 

McRae, Milton A. 

Mack, Mrs. Clarence E. 
Mack, Ralph W. 
Macomber, Miss Bertha 
Manny, Frank A. 
Marston, Miss Helen D. 
Mayer, Mr. & Mrs. Isaac H. 
Meyer, Abraham 

Meyer, Carl 

Milbank, Jeremiah 

Miller, Miss Arabella H. 
Miller, Nathan J. 
Montgomery, Mrs. W. A. 
Moore, Miss Alice E. 
Moore, H. F 
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Morris, Mrs. Harrison 8. 
Munsell, A. E. 0. 
Myers, Paul N. 
Nash, W. K,. 
National Federation ef Post Of- 
fice Clerks 
Neill, Charles P. 
Norris, George W. 
Noyes, Henry T. 
Paddock, Mrs. Robert L. 
Paine, Rev. George L. 
**Parsons, Miss Emma 
Patterson, Mrs. E. L. 
Paul, Mrs. D’Arcy 
Peabody, Mrs. Charles 
Peabody, George Foster 
Perkins, Roger 
Pischel, Mrs. Kaspar 
Pitou, Miss Annie J. 
Polachek, Mrs. Victor 
Pope, G. D. 
Porter, Mrs. James F. 
*Post, James H. 
Pratt, Charles H. 
Prentiss, F. F. 
Price, Mrs. O. J. 
Publicity Dept., Detrelt Commun- 
ity Fund 
Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr. 
Pyfer, Fred S. 
Rafferty, Fred 
Rector, Miss L. E. 
Reynolds, Col. Dorrance 
Richmond, Miss Winifred 
**Rissmann, Otte 
Robbins, Mrs. Frances C. L. 
**Robins, Raymond 
Robinson, Mrs. Geerge O. 
Rogers, Francis 
Rosenbaum, Selig 
Rosenberg, Abraham 
Rosenberry, M. B. 
Rosenfield, Louis S. 
Rothermel, John J. 
Rowell, Miss Olive B. 
Rubens, Mrs. Charles 
Sackett, Miss Mary M. 
*Sapiro, Aaron L. 
**Schonblom, H. E. 
Schroeder, Hyman 
Schwarz, S. L. 
Scott, Mrs. H. B. 
Seager, Mrs. Henry R. 
Sears, Miss Annie L. 
Seaver, Benjamin F. 
Seligman, Mrs. Isaac N. 
Senior, Mrs. Max 
Sherman, Miss Corinne A. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Edward 
Sioussat, Mr. & Mrs. St. George L. 
Sisson, Francis H. 
Smith, Miss Mary Rozet 
Smith, Mrs. Ruth Fairbank 
Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. 
Steele, Mrs. H. B. 
Stella, Dr. Antonia 
Stern, David B. 
Stern, Henry L. 
Stix, Mrs. S. L. 
Stoltze, Mrs. F. H. 
Straus, Eli M. 
Straus, Mrs. H. Grant 
Strong, Mrs. J. R. 
Swan, Mrs. Joseph R. 
Sweet, Mrs. Carroll Fuller 
**Thaw, Mrs. William, Jr. 
Thilo, Miss Frances 
Thompson, Mrs. William Reed 
Thornley, William H. 
Thorp, Mrs. J. G. 
Tiffany, Mrs. Charles L. 
Torrance, Mrs. Francis J. 
Tower, Edward M. C. 
Townsend, Miss Harriet 
Troup, Miss Agnes G. 
Vanderlip, F. A. 
Van Schaick, John, Jr. 
Villard, Mrs. Henry 
Villard, Oswald G. 
Vonnegut, Frankin 
Waldo, Miss Alice 
Walsh, Frank P. 
***Ward, Artemas 
Watson, Miss Lucy C. 
Watt, Rolla V. 
Weil, Mrs. Henry 
Wertheim, Mrs. Jacob 
West, W. L. 
White, Burton F. 
**Whitfield, J. A. 
Whitmarsh, Mrs. H. A. 
Wilbur, Walter B. 
Wilcox, Ansley 
Wilkinson, Otis 
Willcox, Miss M. A. 
Williams, David W. 
Williams, Mrs. L. C. 
Willock, Harry H. 
Wilson, Miss Mildred W. 
Wise, Dr. Stephen S. 
Wolf, Mrs. H. A. 
Zabriskie, Mrs. C. 


For the list of 
$10 Cooperat- 
ing Members, 
see next pase 


* Gave also to General Fund 

** Paid also Cooperation Sub- 
scription 

*** Deceased 

~ Gave alse to Graphic Fund 


tt Gave also to Social Practice 
Fund 

t Gave also to Industry Fund 

*#°® Gave also to Foreign Serv- 


¢t¢ Gave also to Health Fund 


$10 Sooo Le Members 


***Achelis, Fritz 

*Acheson, M. W., Jr. 
Ackerman, F. L. 

Actors’ Equity Association 
Adams, Miss Emma F. 
Addams, Miss Jane 

Ainslie, Miss Maud 

Alger, Mrs. Georse W. 

Allen, Charles Dexter 

Allen, Mrs. Grosvenor N. 
Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Almy, Frederico 

Alschuler, Mrs. Alfred 

Alspach, Charles H. 

Altschul, C. 

Amberg, Julius 

American Child Health Association 
American Red Cross, Los Angeles 
Ames, Mrs. James Barr 
Amigh, Miss Ophelia L. 
Amsdell, Miss Mehetable Thankful 
Anderson, Mrs. Betty MacBride 
Anderson, Mrs. J. Hartley 
Andrews, Miss Lula 0. 

Eight Anonymous 

*Anonymous 

Armstrong, Mrs. E. J. 
Armstrong, Mrs. H. K. 

Arndt, Mrs. Rose Louis 
Arnold, Miss Lucy G. 

Arnold, Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnstein, Leo 

Ashe, Miss Elizabeth 

Asinof, Morris 


Associated Charities, Des Moine: 
Atkinson, C. J. : 
Austin, Mrs, Gertrude B. 


Austin, Louis W. 


B 


Baerwald, Mrs. Paul 
Baker, Judge Harvey H. 

(In Memoriam) 
Baker, Dr. Hugh Potter 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Baker, William G., Jr. 
*Baldwin, Mrs. Harry A. 
“Baldwin, Dr. Kate W. 
Baldwin, Miss Rachel 
Ballard, Edward L. 
Baltimore Federation of Churches 
Bamberger, Edgar S. 
Bard, Rev. Howard B. 
Barker, Miss Anna W. 3rd 
Barker, C. W. Tillinghast 
Barker, Mrs, Ludlow 
Barnard, J. Lynn 
Barnard, Miss Maroaret 
Barnes, Miss Dora M. 
Barnes, Fred A. 
Barr, Mrs. Harvey A. 
“Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell 
Bauernschmidt, Mrs. William 
Baumgarten, Mrs. Maud R. 
Bayer, Samuel 
Baylis, R. N. 
Beal, T. R. 
Beckhard, Martin 
Bedal, Dr. Adelheid C. 
Bedford, Miss Caroline 
Bedinger, Georse Rust 
Behrend, Dr. Otto F. 
Beisser, Paul T. 
Benntson, Miss Caroline 
Benjamin, David 
Benjamin, Edward B. 
Benjamin, Miss Fanny 
Benjamin, Paul L. 

Benson, Edward M. 
Bergen, Miss Bertha E. 
Berle, A. A., Jr. 
Berney, Albert 
Bernheim, Mrs 
Bettman, Alfred 
Beyer, Mrs. Richard 
Bickley, Miss Kathrine 
Bicknell, Ernest P. 
Biddle, William C. 
Bijur, Miss Caroline 
*“Bijur, Judge Nathan 
Billikopf, Jacob 
Bingham, Dr. Arthur W. 
Bingham, Guy M. 
Birckhead, Dr. Hugh 
Blair, Henry Pe 
Blauvelt, Warren S. 
Blenis, Charles R. 
Blodaett, Mrs. John W. 
Blossom, Mrs. D. S. 
Blumogart, Dr. Leonard 
Bonen, Dr. Boris D. 
Bonapart, Joseph 
Bond, Miss Elsie M. 
Bond, Miss Marian C. 
Boomsliter, Mrs. George P. 
Borden, Miss Fanny 
Sossard, James H. 
Boulton, Alfred J. 
Bowen, Miss Ruth 
Bowers, Mrs. Martha D. 
Bowker, R. R. 
Bowman, Le Roy E. 
Bozarth, Miss Maud 


Henry J. 


Brackenridge, Mrs. H. M. 
Bradley, Phillips 
Bradley, Richards M. 


Brady, Dr. John W. S. 
Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred 
Brandeis, Miss Elizabeth 
Braucher, H. S. 
Breckinridoe, Mrs. John C. 
Brenner, Mrs. Victor D. 
Brewington, Miss Julia R. 
Brinker, Lawrence 

Britton, Mrs. Gertrude 
Bronson, Dr. Marearet 
Brooks, John Graham 
Brown, Miss Dorothy F. 
Brown, Earl B. 

Brown, Mrs. Harvey Dee 
Brown, Lester D. 


Brown, Thatcher M. 


Brown, William Adams 
Brownlow, Mrs. Louis 
Bruce, Miss Jessica 

x 


Bruere, Henry 


Bruere, Miss Marie L. 
Brune, H. M. 

Brunner, Edmund deS. 
Buchanan, Miss Etha Louise 
Buehler, Dr. John B. 
Buffington, Miss A. A. 
Bull, Henry Adsit 
Bumstead, Miss Ethel Q. 
Bunce, Alexander 

Burdick, Dr. William 
Burgunder, Mrs. B. Berner 
Burkhard, Hans 
Burkhardt, Dr. E. A. 
Burleigh, Miss Edith N. 
Burleson, F. E. 

Burritt, Bailey B. 

*Bush, W. T. 

Bussey, Miss Gertrude C. 
Butler, Mrs. E. B. 

Butler, Mrs. Hermon B. 
Buttenheim, Harold S. 
Byfield, Joseph 

Byington, Miss Margaret F. 


Cc 


Cabot, Miss Mary R. 

Cabot, Philip 

Calder, John 

Caldwell, S. S. 

Callahan, P. H. 

Camp, Kingsland 

Campbell, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Campheil, Miss Persia 
*Cannon, Miss Dorothy A. 
Cannon, Miss Mary Antoinette 
Capen, Edward Warren 
Cardozo, F. L. 

Carey, Mrs. A. Morris 
Carey, Mrs. Francis King 


+ Carner, Miss Lucy P. 


Carret, Mrs. J. R. 

Carstens, C. C. 

Cary, Richard L. 

Case, Miss Fannie L. 
*Castle, Miss H. E. A. 
Catlin, Mrs. Randolph 
Cautley, Mrs. Marjorie Sewell 
Chace, Dr. Fenner A 
Chadhorne, William Merriam 
iChamberlain, Miss Ellen S. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, Selah 

Chanter, W. G. 

Chapman, Miss Bertha 
Chase, John H. 

Chase, Miss Pearl 

Cheever, Mrs. David 

Chenery, William L. 

Chew, Mrs. Samuel 


Cheyney, Miss Alice S. 
Cheyney, E. A. 

Chickering, Miss Myra S. 
*Childs, R. S. 

Chittenden, Miss 1. L. 
Chubb, Percival 

Claghorn, Miss Kate Holladay 
Clark, Howard J. 

Clark, Miss Jane P. 

Clarke, Miss Harriet E. 


Cleland, Miss Avis 1. 

Cleveland Council of Jewish Women 

Cleveland, Newcomb 

*Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 

Codman, Miss Catherine A. 

Coe, Dr. George A. 

Coffin, Mrs. Henry Sloane 

Cohen, Harry Z. 

Cohen, Mrs. Henry S. 

Cohn, Miss Fannia M. 

Colbourne, Miss Frances 

Cole, Miss Jean Dean 

Collese of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 

Colman Company, J. M. 

Colton, Harold S. 

Colvin, Mrs. A. R. 

Commons, John R. 

Commonwealth Fund, New York 

Conard, Mrs. Laetitia 

Condon, Miss Mary J. R. 

Conklin, Miss Viola Percy 

*Converse, Miss Mary E. 

*Cook, Mrs. Alfred A. 

Cook, Walter W. 

Cooley, Charles H. 

Coolidge, Miss E. W. 

Cooper, Charles C. 

Cooper, Miss Ruth 

Cope, F. R., Jr. 

Cope, Mrs. Walter 

Corkran, Mrs. B. W. 

Corn, Mrs. J. J. 

Cornell, Miss Ethel L. 

Cornman, Oliver P. 

Cosgrave, John O’Hara 

Council Jewish Women, Los Angeles 

Courtis, Dr. S. A. 

Crane, Dr. Caroline Bartlett 

*Crane, Mrs. W. Murray 

Crawford, Miss Anne Lothrop 

Criley, Miss Martha L 

Crocker, Rev. W. T. 

Croll, Mrs. George L. 

Cronbach, Abraham 

Crosby, Miss Caroline M. 

Cross, Whitman 

Crowell, Chester T. 

Cummings, Mrs, D. Mark 

Cummins, Miss Anne M. 

Curtis, Miss Harriet S. 

Curtis, Miss Margaret 

Cushing, Grafton D. 

Cushman, Mrs. James 8. 

Cutler, J. E. 

Cutler, Mrs. Roger W. 

Cutler, Rev. Wolcott 

Czerny, Karl 


D 


Dailey, Miss Dew 
Dale, J. A. 

Dallam, C. Braxton 
Danforth, Mrs. H. G. 
Daniels, John 

Dann, Miss Editha L. 


Darling, Mrs. Byron C. 
Davidson, Miss Clara W. 
Davidson, J. E. 

Davis, Abel 


Davis, Miss Anna N. 

Davis, Rev. Carroll M. 

Davis, Mr. & Mrs. Michael M., Jr 
Day, Mrs. Georae P. 

Dean, Miss Jessie 

Dean, Mrs. Sherman W. 
Deardorff, Miss Neva R. 
DeGolyer, Mrs. Robert S. 
Denny, Miss E. G. 

Denny, Dr. Francis P. 

Dept. of Labor, Oklahoma City 
de Schweinitz, Karl 

Devine, Edward T. 

Dibert, Miss Florence M. 
Dickie, H. A. 
Dieckmann, Miss Annetta M. 
*Dillenback, H. B 
Dilworth, R. J. 

Dingman, Miss Annie P. 
Dinwiddie, C. 

Dobbs, Charles 

Dodse, Rev. Rowland B. 
Doherty, Dr. Helen I. 

Dole, Rev. Charles F. 
Donnelly, Thomas J. 

Dore, Miss C. J. 
Dorrance, Rev. Samuel M. 
Dougherty, Miss Lucy T. 
Dow, Miss Caroline B. 
Dowd, Quincy L. 

Doyle, J. S. 

Drury, Miss Louise 

Drury, Mrs. SS. 
Dummer, Mrs. W. F. 
Dunlap, Miss Flora 
Durham, Mrs. R. E. 
Durr, Mrs. William 
Dwight, Miss M. L. 
Dyckman, Miss Mary L. 


E 


Eagan, Mrs. John J. 
Earle, Miss Louise S. 
Earle, Mrs. R. K. 
Eastman, Miss Lucy P. 
Easton, William 0. 
Eaton, Mrs. Horace A. 
Eddy, L. J. 
Edgerton, Mrs. Henry W. 
*Edson, John Joy 

Edson, Mrs. Katherine Philips 
Edwards, Miss L. M. 

Eells, Mrs. H. P. 

Ehmann, John 


Ehrman, Mrs. Alexis L. 
*Eidlitz, Otto M. 
Eldridge, Mrs. L. A. 


Eliot, Dr. Charles W. 

Eliot, Christopher R. 

Eliot, Samuel Ely 

Elkan, Henry 

Elkins, Georse W. 

*Elkus, Abram I. 

Elliott, Edward C. 

Elliott, Dr. John L. 

Elsasser, M. 

Elsworth, Mrs. Edward 

Ely, Miss Elizabeth B. 

Ely, Miss Mary G. 

Emerson, Miss Helena Titus 

Emery, Mrs. William, Jr. 

Emlen, John T. 

Englerth, Mrs. Louis D. 

Ennis, Mrs. Robert Berry 

Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Regulation 

Erbsloh, Miss Olga 

Evans, Edward W. 

Evans, Mrs. Jonathan 


F 


Fairchild, Milton 

Falconer, Douglas P. 

Falconer, Mrs. Martha P. 
Falk, Mrs. Leon 

Family Society of Philadelphia 


Farrand, Dr. Livingston 
Farrington, Miss Agnes Elizabeth 
Fechheimer, Mrs. Carl J 
Fechheimer, Frederic 

Fechimer, Mrs. Henry M. 

Fechner, Robert 

Federated Jewish Charities, Boston 
Feiss, Paul L. 

Fels, Maurice 


Fels, Mrs. Samuel S. 
Fenn, Miss Martha W. 
Fergusson, Rev. E. M. 
Fieser, James L. 
Finkeldey, Miss Stella 
Finkelstein, Sam 
Fischer, Dr. N. Arthur 
Fischer, Rev. Theodore A. 
Fish, Isaac 
Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Galen M. 
Fisher, Mrs. H. H. 
Fisher, Irving 
Fisher, Mrs. Janon 
Fisher, Mrs. Wm. A. 
Fisk, Miss M. L. 

itch, Miss Florence M. 
Fitch, John A. 
Fitts, Miss Mary B. 
*"Fleck, A. W. 
Fleisher, Alfred W. 
Fleisher, Arthur A. 
Fleisher, Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Mrs. J. F. 
Florence Crittenton Home, 

Indianapolis 
*Fiower, Mrs. Anson 
ttFlurscheim, Bernard H. 
Foley, Miss Edna L. 
Folks, Homer 
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Foote, Henry Wilder 
*Forbes, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Ford, Georce B. 

Foreman, Mrs. Harold E. 
Forstall, Mrs. Nell Lothrop 
Foshroke, Rev H. 
Foster, Miss Edith 
Foster, Mrs. E. K. 
Foster Home Assn., 
Foutz, Mrs. Susanna C. 
Fowler, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Fex, Mrs. Anna B. 

Fox, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Fradkin, Mrs. L. H. 


Phila. 


" Fraley, Mrs. Joseph 


Francis, Miss Vida Hunt 
Frank, Henry L. 

Frank, Mrs. Henry L. 
Frankel, Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, Mrs. S. 
Franklin, Miss Mary 
*Frazier, Dr. Charles M. 
Freiberg, Henry 

French, Henry S. 
Freund, Ernst 

Freund, I. H. 
Friedenwald, Dr. Harry 
Friedman, Herbert J. 
Friedman, Mrs, I. K. 
Frissell, Mrs. H. B. 
Frohman, E. D. 

Fuld, Felix 

Fullerton, 
Furness, 


Mrs. Kate Spencer 
Miss Caroline E. 


G 


Gamble, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Gamble, James N 

Gannett, Frank E. 

Gannett, Miss Ruth Stiles 
Gans, Mrs. Howard S. 
Gardiner, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Gardner, Rathbone 

*Gatzert, August 

*Gavisk, Rev, Francis H. 


Gebbie, Miss Marion B. 
German, Frank F. 
Gibson, Mrs. Frank A. 
Gibson, Miss Mary K. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Clinton 
Gilbert, Henry J. 
Gilbert, W. M. 
Gilfillan, Archer B. 
Gilkey, ‘Charles W. 


Gillin, John Lewis 
Gilman, Miss Elizabeth 
Girl Scouts, Ine. 

Gimbel, Mrs. Bernard 
Glaser, Edward L. 
Glindemann, Miss Marie 
Goldenson, S. H. 
Goldmark, Misses J. C. & Pauline 
Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 
Goldstone, Fred D. 
Goldwater, Lemuel 
Gonzales, Ambrose E. 
Goodcell, Mrs. Henry 
Goodman, Miss Mary A. 
Goodrich, Miss Annie W. 
Gott schall, Simon 
Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 
Graeser, Dr. H. R. A. 
Graham, J. S. 
Granger, Mrs. A. 0. 
Granger, Miss A. P. 
*Greene, Mrs. F. D. 
Greene, Samuel H. 
Greenough, Mrs. John 
Griffin, Edward H. 
Grinnell, Mrs. E. M. 
Groman, Clinton A. 

Gross, Mrs. J. W. M. 
Gruening, Miss Rose 
Gucker, F. T. 

Guibord, Dr. Alberta S. B. 
Guillou, Mrs. A. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor 
Gulick, Mrs. Luther H. 
Gundersheimer, Mr. & Mrs. M. E. 
Guthrie, Miss Anne 


H 


Hackett, J. D. 

Hagedorn, Joseph 

Haight, James A. 

Hale, Miss Ellen 

Hall, James P. 

*Halleck, Mrs. R. P. 
Hambleton, L. Edward 
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To Every Reader of THE SURVEY: 
We:dinvite you to, joim our. fellowship: 


By "we" I mean the 1856 members of Survey Associates. 
For our part, we have organized our curiosity; backed it with 
time and money; and spread the.results before ten times our 
numbers through The Survey and Survey Graphic. 


Why not share in the creative, exploratory work which 
thus engages us as a mutual publishing body? Conventional 
groupings don't help us in picking members. Rather it is a 
certain gleam in the way individual men and women look at life. 


The president of Czecho-Slovakia for one. A Swiss lad 
working as a farm-hand in Pennsylvania’for another. Dr. Hliot, 
Jane Addams, Justice Brandeis, Governor Pinchot, Ida M. Tarbell, q 
Bishop McConnell, Father Ryan, Julia Cc. Lathrop, for others. 3 | 
The president of the Merchants' Association of New York. The a 
secretary of the Foreign Policy Association. The author of 
"The Bent Twig." The president of the General Hlectric Company 
and the president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The 
president of the National League of Women Voters. The principle 
of natural selection which brings such members together in our 
cooperative enterprise is itself a fascinating riddle in 
psychology. 


Perhaps yourightly belong. "We" invite you most cordially. 
Our roster of members and annual report will be found in this 
issue. Just fill outsthe blank below; mail 11; and d vshadl be 
happy to present your name at our next Board meeting. 
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ielalqnongy. 


Sincerely, 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Norr:—Half of a $10 Cooperai} 
Subscription covers the regula 
$10 as a Cooperating Subscription to the educational work of joint subscription to The Surve 4 
the twelve months succeeding, — 


Survey Associates, for the present fiscal year. 


work and development. 
such a subscriber eligible for elec 
as a Survey Associate for the 
rent year, but creates no ) 
financial liability, nor promise: | 
renewal another year. 
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(Our fiscal and publishing year runs from October 1, 1925, to September 30, 1926) 
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The Fall Books 


Books By 


John Dewey 

William McDougall 
John Langdon-Davies 
Lucile Eaves 

Paul H. Douglas 
Henry C. Wallace 


Stuart A. Queen 
Felix Morley 
Charles A. Ellwood 
Abraham Flexner 
Walter Lippmann 
G. D. H. Cole 


. Reviews By 


E. C. Lindeman 

Harry W. Laidler 

Ira S. Wile, M.D. 
Haven Emerson, M.D. 
Alfred F. Whitman 
Samuel McCrea Cavert 
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Joseph K. Hart 

Martha Bensley Bruére 
Walter Nelles 

Paul H. Douglas 

John B. Andrews 
Henry R. Seager 


In Two Sections 
Section II 


Publications of the 
Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency 


1. The Commonwealth Fund Program 
for the Prevention of Delinquency. 


Pamphlet descriptive of the origin, purpose, and 
organization of the Program. 16 pages. 


Three Problem Children. 
Narratives from a Child Guidance Clinic. Three 
cases studied at the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, 
the psychiatric clinic and teaching center operated 
by the New York School of Social Work under the 
direction of Dr. Bernard Glueck and Dr. Marion E. 
Kenworthy as part of the Commonwealth Fund 
Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. With a 
discussion by Professor Henry C. Morrison of the 
University of Chicago. 146 pages 


Some Extra-Curricular Problems of 


the Classroom. 

By Bernarp Gruecx, M.D. Reprint of an address 
before the National Association of Visiting Teach- 
ers, discussing the effect of the teacher’s personality 
on the behavior of school children. 16 pages . 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The Problem Child in School. 


Narratives from case records of visiting teachers. 
By Mary B. Sayzes. Witha description of the pur- 
pose and scope of visiting teacher work by Howarp 
W. Nupp, Chairman, National Committee on Visit- 
ing Teachers. The narratives tell about particular 
children in trouble, with their individual home and 
school backgrounds, and relate the steps by which 
the worker sought to straighten out their difficul- 
ties. Mr. Nudd’s statement helps to an under- 
standing of the philosophy which lies back of these 
activities. 288 pages . 4 Sr 


5. The Visiting Teacher iovementl 
With special reference to administrative relation- 
ships. By Jutrus Jon Oppennemer, Ph.D., Dean 
of Faculty, Stephens Junior College, Columbia, 
Mo. A study of the visiting teacher in the United 
States from the educator’s point of view. A second 
edition of the volume originally published by the 
Public Education Association of the ree of New 
York in 1924. 206 pages « .« - atte 


6. The Visiting Teacher in Rachesten 
A study by Maser Brown Exuis of the system of 
visiting teaching in the public schools of Rochester, 
N. Y., the only city at present having a special de- 
partment of visiting teaching organized under the 
Board of Education. 206 pages 


7. Directory of Psychiatric Clinics for 
Children. 


A list of clinics in the United States which offer 
systematic psychiatric service for children, giving 
addresses, names of directors, personnel, hours, num- 
bers of children recently treated and other data. 


These books may be ordered postpaid from 
The Survey or from 


- $1.00 


"$1.00 


.$ .75 


$ 275 


$ .50 


The Joint Committee on Methods 


of Preventing Delinquency 


5O EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Mind in the Makin 
Now One Dollar 


At last—a popular $1 edition of 
James Harvey Robinson’s “Mind 
in the Making,” printed from the 
original plates, cloth bound. This 
is the book— 


—that reads like a novel 


—that sold 100,000 copies of the original 
edition at $2.50 

—that stood unchallenged for months as 
the best seller among non-fiction 


—that is known the country over as the 
most thought-provoking book in 
three years 


—that leaves the reader tingling with a 
desire to stretch his mind and his 
imagination to a point where he 
may join Professor Robinson in a 
fine high citizenship of the mind 


—that H. G. Wells found “marking a 
new and characteristic American 
initiative in the world’s thought 
and methods.” 


The publishers announce there 
will be only one printing, based 
on advance orders. When that is 
gone, there’s an end of it. Buy 
now for yourself, for your friends, 
for Christmas gifts. 


The Survey Associates Edition is 
limited in number. One-third of 
it is gone. Send your order now. 


Survey Associates en 
112 East 19 St., New York City 


L xenclose?’ sx. nans LODE ca hates copies of the new edition of 


Robinson’s “Mind in the Making” at $1 each, to be sent me by 


return mail, postpaid in the U. S 
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Survey Midmonthly 


FALL REVIEW OF BOOKS IN OUR ALCOVE 


Edited by Joseph K. Hart 


Experience and Nature 


HE appearance of a new book may be some- 
thing like the “swimming into our ken” of a 
new heavenly body. So Keats exclaimed a cen- 
tury ago. The new book may turn out to be 
mere “shooting star,’ soon consumed and forgotten, like 
his Freedom. It may be a planet, or a planet’s satellite, 

lid enough, in all conscience, but shining when it does 
ine, not with its own, but with a borrowed light, like 
Tain Street. Or, it may prove to be a comet, swinging 
ratically through illimitable spaces and upsetting the 
ravitational order of a whole solar system, like Thus 
pake Zarathustra. 

It may even turn out to be, not a heavenly body at all, 

t some flamboyant earth-fire: the lighted other end of 
he author’s own cigarette, efficaciously blown upon and 
ourished, like The Diary of a Young Girl; or a will-o’- 
e-wisp, floating luringly above a bog, like Casanova’s 
omecoming; or a false beacon, set by some adventurer 
na not too near hill-top, like Is America Safe for Democ- 
pyre. 

Now and again, however, a book appears like a star, 
vhich sends clear, cold rays of transcendental illumination 
ut of infinite deeps, lighting up a bit of the earth, as it 
eems, sub specii aeternitatis. Plato and Dante are stars now 

very far away, but serenely beautiful. 

And, occasionally, a book breaks in upon us like a new 
un—shedding life-giving light and warmth over the very 
uman world—on rich and poor, alike, on the just and on 
he unjust. John Dewey’s most recent book, Experience 
nd Nature, is such a sun. 


OST of us, in our mental horizons, hold to but one 

sun—one “glorious orb’—which is a sort of com- 
osite of the moon, with its borrowed light, our own 
ourishing cigarettes, a will-o’-the-wisp, a brush fire on a 
distant hill, and some few streaks of star dust to make it 
seem supernal. We don’t want extra suns to break in 
upon us with their light. We love our own light, or dark- 
ness, as the case may be. We believe in sun light, our 


own sun light: and when we say sun light, we mean Sun 
light: not new sun light, nor old sun light, but Sun light. 
Honest people know what Sun light is! 

More than that: Our present solar system is all right. 
It might be bigger, of course, and conceivably it might be 
better, in details, not in the ensemble. What could a new 
sun do? It could throw all sorts of cross lights and make 
new shadows, and confuse our eyes, and upset things gen- 
erally. We could deal with a new sun as an “interesting 
phenomenon,” about which it would be desirable, even es- 
sential, to have all the “relevant facts,” objectively secured, 
statistically arranged, and presented in graphic forms. But 
we want none of the light that shines round the corners 
of the graph, overflooding it a bit, and making it look al- 
most interesting. 

All of which means that we always welcome, or at 
least we think we do—new facts; but we feel that new 
facts ought to be able and willing to accommodate them- 
selves to our old facts—so that they will help us to get 
on rapidly with our objective survey of Case No. 7-11. It 
seems such a waste when some impertinent new fact takes 
the gimp out of our old facts, and makes us go back and 
put them together again from an entirely new point of view. 
Perhaps, if we could live to be as old as Methuselah, we 
might learn that that’s what’s always happening in the 
relationships of facts: they eat each other out of house 
and home! 

We deal with this difficulty, in a particular instance, by 
saying, rather gleefully: “Well, now, that was a good one. 
Here I’ve been going along for years believing those slip- 
pery things. But I always had my suspicions. They never 
did look quite like the real thing to me. Now they’re gone, 
and it’s good riddance. Especially, since now I know I’ve 
got something I can depend upon: facts that are facts!” 

How often have we consoled ourselves with this rational- 
ization of our refusal to face the reality of our experience! 
No fact stays put, permanently. ‘Facts’ are more or less 
dependable pegs upon which we hang up our collections of 
experiences. Plato had a set of facts that looked good to 
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him; Aristotle had another set; Thomas Aquinas, still an- 
other; and Francis Bacon proposed to wipe out practically 
all the facts held by all three of them, and “start over,” 
getting “real facts.” 

Social constructionists, in all lines, are engaged, these 
days, in piling up great mountains of facts. Their filing 
cases are filled with facts. But not infrequently, when one 
of them seeks for the facts needed in a particular case, noth- 
ing relevant can be found: the “facts” have escaped, leav- 
ing nothing but their shadows; or they have so changed 
their character and their incidence, that they are worthless 
for their intended purpose. Filing cabinets have to be re- 
arranged with the accession of each new fact, or they cease 
to be tools of use. 

Now, if we are to understand what happens to facts 
in the processes of investigation and discovery, we must 
secure, not merely some more facts: we must get a new 
way of looking at facts; that is to say, a new kind of mind. 
We must try to learn what facts really are—not in some 
ancient dogma about the world, but in our actual experi- 
ences with them, as we meet them, from moment to mo- 
ment, and try to deal with them. When we shall have 
learned this, we shall not be so often or so easily let down: 

This is the clue that Experience and Nature gives us. 
This book is not merely a new set of facts: it is a differ- 
ent way of looking at facts. It shows us how we look at 
facts in those most real moments of our experience when, 
the old “facts” upon which we had counted having slipped 
out of our fingers, we wonder what we shall do next. This 
is the preeminent book for all who are engaged in social 
construction, of any sort: It discusses, expands, criticises 
and reorganizes the programs and methods of all social in- 
vestigations and reconstructions, not in specific, concrete 


Three Books, and Some “As Ifs” — 


By jal Oe 


ROFESSIONAL social workers are frequently 

accused of simulating the traits of “go-getter” 

business executives rather than those of thinkers 

or warm-hearted liberals. The imputation no 
doubt contains elements of truth. Most social workers, 
especially administrators, would be expected to feel more 
at home at Rotary luncheons than at meetings of philo- 
sophical societies; so would most preachers, teachers, doc- 
tors and lawyers. But if all their adherents preferred 
being dynamic doers rather than reflective thinkers, these 
professionalized vocations would soon become static and 
sterile. Some thinking needs to be done since these pro- 
fessions function on the basis of generalizations derived 
from disciplined observations. And if the individuals who 
act too much think too little, it is probably equally true 
that most thinkers think too much and act too little. In 
both cases separation of thinking from acting is likely to 
result in barer thought and less effective action. 

These reflections are consequences of holiday reading. 
Two kinds of books usually accompany me on vacations: 
fiction, which perforce gets neglected in the rush of work- 
ing days, and philosophy. What is more fitting than the 
undisturbed contemplation of man and his universe, as seen 
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terms, but in those basic principles which will enable 
reader to get a sense of perspective. -It plows up old se 
bound meadows of fact, belief, institution and habity)| 
“mind,” and lets new supplies of oxygen in upon the i] 
most dead roots below, to say little of the light it lets’ 
upon the field mice, the bumble bees and the yellow jacks 
that have too long been nesting there. 

This book has roused so much interest, and it is so | 
lated to all that our readers are trying to do, that we sh 
make room, monthly, hereabouts, for a page of constructil 
study of its abundant contents. 


| 


HIS may be an unconventional thing to do in a bo 

review department—to take up a single volume, mon 
after month, and try to discover the light it may throw 
one field after another. But this is an unusual book; ar 
the plan fits in with one of the tasks of The Survey. 
Survey deals with books from many fields, not in great did 
tail, for the most part, since our space is limited, but sui 
gestively, and especially, as if there were no impassable gul 
between the fields of Health, Industry, Social Practice 
Education and the whole life of the Community. But th 
only way we can save ourselves from making such gul E 
willy-nilly, and then falling into them and pulling them 
in after us, is by recognizing that the whole of anythiny 
is not made up of its parts, however important the par) 
may be: the whole is something more than the sum © 
the parts, though the parts must be there. So, while ty 
ing to do our full duty, as reporters and reviewers, to ani 
in the various parts of our field, we shall try, also, to mak 
more clear that social whole which, through all details 
and beyond them, must ever be the eventual interest of bot! 
social workers and social engineers. j 


nh 


“ 


interrupted by suburban train schedules. 


NE persistent impression remains after the reading of ‘ 

two-score or more modern novels: contemporary | 
writers of fiction appear to be forsaking the Freudian plot. } 
and are returning to the sociological milieu. Incident and | 
design lie more and more in the sphere of social unadjust~ | 
ment or maladjustment. This does not mean that modern | 
novelists have become social reformers. On the contrary | 
they explicitly and implicitly reject all reformist formulae; , 
they adhere for the most part to the new esthetic which 
disdains interest in practical effects. For the sake of con- | 
sistent craftsmanship there are still endings, consummations - 
and solutions, but one is led to believe that these are after { 
all mere panderings to popular taste. Novelists themselves { 
are primarily interested in causes, in depicting environmental , 
situations which frustrate, inhibit and repress individuals. 
And one must grant that they are performing the dissecting i 
task with consummate skill. They do not all, however, find 
it possible to refrain from prescribing canton Even Aldous _ 
Huxley, who can write inordinately long novels of great 
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Im the jacket of the novel by G. D. Eaton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers 


BACKFURROW 


harm with no other material than the insignificant intro- 
pections and conversations of unimportant people, is at his 
best in occasional socio-ethical digressions. 

Martin Arrowsmith is much too long and filled with 
nticlimaxes, but who would wish to eliminate those wistful, 
ppealing deviations from realism such as the hero’s vivid 
hough paradoxical prayer on behalf of scientific integrity? 
he whole tempo of realistic method changes the moment 
Martin Arrowsmith begins: 


God give me unclouded eyes and freedom from haste. God 
give me a quiet and relentless anger against all pretense and 
all pretentious work and all work left slack and unfinished. 
God give me a restlessness whereby I may neither sleep nor 
accept praise till my observed results equal my calculated results 
or in pious glee I discover and assault my error. God give me 
strength not to trust to God. 

Thus does Sinclair Lewis supply scientists with a code of 
morals. No, the most realistic of the realists are not wholly 
emancipated from the wish to improve and in spite of their 
incriminations against reformers, they continue to furnish the 
social analyst with penetrating and fruitful intimations. 


UT it is not of fiction that I wish particularly to speak. 

The most important stimulations for refreshed thinking 

in terms of human welfare have come from two philosophers: 

John Dewey and Hans Vaihinger. Dewey has proposed in 

his last book, Experience and Nature, what seems to me a 
most illuminating definition of social reform. He writes, 

Social reform is conceived in a Philistine spirit, if it is taken 


to mean anything less than precisely the liberation and expansion 
of the meanings of which experience is capable .... Nothing 
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but the best, the richest and fullest experience possible, is good 
enough for man. The attainment of such an experience is not 
to be conceived as the specific problem of “reformers” but as 
the common purpose of men. 

These brief phrases define the purpose and function of 
social work—discovery and release of human potentialities— 
and in addition provide the chief clue as to method of 
procedure. “The latter sentence, when examined carefully, 
lays the basis for differentiation between social work and 
other forms of specialized expertness. Engineers may suc- 
ceed by telling people what to do; the social worker must 
also tell how. More than this, the social worker must some- 
how conceive and execute his services in such manner that 
shareable experiences are engendered—shareable between 
himself and his client. He can be saved from Philistinism 
only by keeping himself integral to the situation which he 
attempts to improve. By remembering and acting as though 
he were one of the variable factors in an equation in which 
all factors are mutable he may forestall externalism—the 
abiding sin of experts. Thus the most expert of social ex- 
perts is he whose expertness gets suffused in and intelligently 
appropriated by the human material with which he works. 
In proportion as his purposes and aspirations come to be 
common purposes and aspirations, his extrinsic expertness 
will diminish but usefulness will increase-—-and perhaps his 
sincerity also. 

The genuine social reformer acts as if intelligent dis- 
crimination could be utilized as a tool for progress. He is 
not satisfied to leave conduct to the caprice of fortune, the 
play of external forces or the dictates of “blind instincts.” 
He believes man to be an integral part of nature and there- 
fore capable of affecting his destiny within the compass of 
his natural abilities. Progress in ultimate terms may be left 
undefined but this need not deter him from experimentally 
attempting to discover whether or not progress in particulars 
is within reach. 


HE as if in the opening sentence of the last paragraph 

introduces our second philosopher, Hans Vaihinger. 
Vaihinger’s book, The Philosophy of As If, contains nothing 
new for those who are familiar with pragmatic thought. 
James and the American pragmatists have by implication 
said all that Vaihinger sets forth in this volume, but with 
characteristic German thoroughness (Griindlichkeit) our 
present author has by iteration and wealth of illustration 
revivified the pragmatic hypothesis. His thesis, if it may be 
condensed and summarized without too great injustice, is 
labeled “critical positivism,” which implies (a) that real 
knowledge of things in themselves is impossible, (b) that 
what is termed knowledge is a fictional assumption concern- 
ing the functions, relations, uses and consequences of things, 
and (c) that fictions—as ifs—may be called good, right or 
true insofar as their use in practical affairs serves the purpose 
for which they are intended. By corollary, harmful fictions 
are those which man in his tendency toward certitude 
elevates to the level of hypothesis and dogma. Thus, there 
is no harm in positing and using such fictions as atoms, lines 
of force, absolute space, the infinitely small, an economic 
man, freedom of the will, et cetera, et cetera, providing one 
does not come to believe that these things actually exist. All 
ideas, according to Vaihinger, pass from fiction to hypothesis 
to dogma, and then by the intervention of scientific fact-find- 
ing they reverse the process and pass from dogma to hy- 
pothesis and finally again to fiction. For purposes of orderly, 
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progressive behavior it is well to know in what stage one’s 
dominating ideas happen to be. 

This simplified interpretation will probably suffice for 
present purposes. One need not accept the hypothesis (or, 
shall we call Vaihinger’s proposal also a useful fiction ?) 
in order to recognize its manifold applications. A tough- 
minded, scientifically-hardened inhabitant of the modern 
world might be affronted if one greetéd him in the morning 


(including, if sacrilege must be committed, psychiatric soci 1 
work) because this principle has been so universally neglecte i 

And now, descending from the general to the particulal if 
as ifs crowd upon us in profusion. In a former contributiog) |, 
to The Survey I attempted to point out some of the consey)|' 
quences flowing from the central assumption of family cas i 
work, namely, the theory that the family is the basic unm)f! 
of society. My contention then was, and still is, that al Mh 


with the query: “By what fictions do you purpose to live 
this day?” But if he could be induced to control his emo- 


tions, (“Fictions?: fictions? I propose to live by facts,” one 


forms of social organization including the genetic should b 
viewed as means, not ends—means for the fulfillment an@ 


enrichment of individual personalities. From this it follow®) 


that institutions should be measured in the light of thet " 
capacity to enhance individual lives. To invert the test, tha |)! 
is, to measure individuals according to the degree of their | 
conformity to institutions reduces man to means and socia) | 
forms to ends. Historically, every instance of such socid»}y 
logical somersaulting has culminated in revolution. Mati}; 
will burst asunder the bonds of his institutions whenevel!) r 
they bind him too tightly. My argument was, and is, directe@i |, 
toward a point of view which regards both the family an@%}h 
the individuals composing it in terms of mutual adjustments) | 
To behave as if the family were the basic social unit—the@) 
‘point of reference to which individuals must conform—tend® })\; 
to preclude changes within and of the family. As a mattem)); 
of plain fact, significant changes in family modes and)\ 
processes are being made, but unhappily they partake o if 
revolutionary tactics. Family case workers can, I believe i 
bring these changes more fully into the realm of orderly A 
conscious behavior. The task requires merely a lessening of), 
the tension on their focussing as if—perhaps only recogni+ |; 


can hear him say with tones of injured pride), we could 
with the aid of Vaihinger’s tool soon point out to him that 
most of his so-called facts do not deserve the honor of that 
title. Our present exercise suggests that we put in place 
of the aforementioned citizen a trained, professional social 
worker. If our subject happens to be also “experienced,” he 
will be found tempered by science and in possession of a 
tough mind. Moreover, he will have acquired the technique 
of interviewing which makes him an ideal subject for 
Socratic method. He will know his facts. 


member of the .editorial staff of The Survey once 

proposed the query: “Is social work indispensable?” 
If my memory is correct, he further vivified his question by 
wording it thus: “What would happen if all social workers 
should go on strike?” This problem obsessed me for days 
and in the end I evolved an extended logical analysis of its 
meaning which, I trust, rests peacefully in someone’s office 


sea convenient morgues of our cherished thoughts. 
n the light of inqui j : 
IH lare the Conterchoest thc er ae em 
believe their functions to be indispensable?” It goes without 
saying that this is one of the articles of their faith, for how 
otherwise can we account for the bountiful measure of de- 
votion and loyalty which this under-paid profession com- 
mands? To labor as if one’s efforts were indispensable is the 
primary condition of vocational integrity. Even professional 
politicians know this; witness the sophistries they employ to 
make the fact felt by their constituents. True, we often drift 
or are pushed into our vocations, but once in, we are forced 
to justify ourselves to ourselves as well as to our friends. 
Frankly, we do; all of us, professors, trade union leaders, 
chamber of commerce secretaries, preachers, as well as 
politicians and social workers. 

Alas, of all as ifs, this is one of the most dangerous. 
Because of its compelling character coupled with its use 
as vindication it invariably eventuates as a barrier to the 
proper development of method. From belief in indis- 
pensability to cult-like separatism is an easy step—so easy 
that most of us take it unconsciously. The social worker 
who thanks the Lord that he is unlike other people by this 
very act cuts himself loose from the soil which sustains him. 
His precious technique henceforth increases in external 
qualities and can be judged more accurately by the elaborate- 
ness of his card-indices than by the human beings whose 
lives he influences. Everything he does will be superficially 
more scientific (at least quantitatively, statistically) and 
fundamentally less human, less social. For the essence of 
sociological experimentation is recognition of the fact that 
the experimenter is part of the experiment. Eventually.it 
will be necessary to revamp the technique of applied sociology 


tion of the as if character of their basic assumption. OM 


May I here, indulgent editor, forewarn my critics? | 


former occasions, my point of view has been dismissed om} 
the ground that I was an “outsider,” a stranger to the) 
technique of family case work and that therefore the “in 
siders” were under no compulsion to take my strictures}, 
seriously. It so happens that family case work is one of the}, 
two fields of social work in which I have had practical}, 
experience. Moreover, it represents the phase of social work}, 
which interests me most and for which I hold the greates 
respect. These are perhaps the reasons which account for 
my critical attitude. In any case, I do not subscribe to the it 
dictum which confines the critic to his own experience. The 
function of criticism is not to induce people to believe what))} 
the critic says but rather to disturb prejudices and to evoke 
revaluations. It has also happened that those who dislike), 
what I say condemn the manner of writing. My literary 
style, may the gods help it, is indeed vulnerable. If Goethe) 
was right in proclaiming that “there is just one unhappy > 
man, and that is the man possessed of an idea which he can=) 
not put into action or expression,” then my most unhappy” 
moments come when I am confronted by my typewriter with) 
its clean, white sheet of paper which mocks and taunts me” 
into humility. a 
And, humility is the appropriate note upon which to close), 
this essay. There are many more as ifs, some of which” 
constitute the basis of widespread discontent among social — 
workers and others which will be readily discovered by those » 
who retain the capacity to think impartially and critically. 
In the end they all contribute to a single conclusion: they 
teach us to be less certain about our certitudes and conse-_ 
quently to face the problems of life in the mood of modest 
though courageous experimenters. 
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uch Fable And a Little Fact 


HE INDESTRUCTIBLE UNION, by William McDougall. 
& Co. 249 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
ACE OR NATION, by Gino Speranza. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

MERICANIZATION QUESTIONNAIRE, by Catherine A. Bradshaw. 
Noble & Noble. 149 pp. Price 75 cents postpaid of The Survey. 

‘dE ESSENTIAL AMERICAN TRADITION, by Jesse Lee Bennett. 
Doran. 348 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
‘HE NEW AGE OF FAITH, by John Langdon-Davies. 
Press. 255 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Little, Brown 


278 pp. Price 


The Viking 


OU pays your money and you takes your choice: ‘The 

union is being destroyed.” ‘The union is in danger, 
ut it can be saved.” “The union is safe, but it ought 
0 be destroyed.” “The union is in no danger, whatsoever: 
et’s go fishing.” 
9 Professor William McDougall, once a reputable English 
sychologist, now a hundred per cent American propagand- 
Wst, continues to save the union, by the regular issue of 
ooks. He is boon companion of Madison Grant and 
Lothrop Stoddard—who have found that scarey books 
bout brown and yellow people can easily become best 
ellers. 

Anyone who has read any of the best-selling stuff of 
hose authors, or of Albert Edward Wiggam’s pseudo- 
cience—The Fruit of the Family Tree—should, if they 
are, mix a bit of fact, now, with their fables, and read 
sangdon-Davies’ New Age of Faith. This book quite defi- 
itely and deliberately gives the lie to practically everything 
hat McDougall, Grant, Stoddard and Wiggam have writ- 
en on the subject of races and peoples. It denies their 
cience, ridicules their psychology, derides their fears and 
cnocks the props from under their provincialisms. It’s a 
ood service—and it lifts the problems in debate out of 
he realm of prejudice into the realm of intelligence. Will 
hat make Langdon-Davies a best seller? 

Gino Speranza insists that America shall be kept Anglo- 
axon, because the Anglo-Saxons know how to carry on 
elf-zovernment. Jane Addams pointed out some years 
go that self-government in America was being forwarded 
y immigrants—“who brought over with each new 
hip a cargo of democratic aspirations.” That’s the trou- 
le, probably: we have ceased to want ‘‘democratic aspira- 
ions’; we want “our historic institutions.” 

In Portland, Oregon, (according to the “Americaniza- 
ion Questionnaire’) immigrants learn that “the first duty 
i a citizen is to vote at every election’; that the men 
e helps elect ‘‘are to act as his agents in managing public 
ffairs”; that he can vote more intelligently if he “under- 
tands public questions and knows about the men who are 
unning office’; and that he can learn about men and 
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public questions “by reading the papers and magazines, and 
by listening to speeches by public men.” ‘Theory and prac- 
tice seem no closer together in Portland than elsewhere 
in the land. 

Jesse Lee Bennett’s book on the American Tradition is 
just what it purports to be: An anthology of striking and 
significant passages from our national documents, state 
papers and the writings and speeches of American leaders 
from 1619 to 1924, with an analytic introduction by the 
author. That is to say, here is what the America of her 
three centuries fondly believes herself to be. If she were 
this, truly, then would the author’s quotation from John 
Dickinson be the practice of us all: “A perpetual jealousy 
respecting liberty is absolutely requisite in all free states.” 
We like such quotations on the Fourth of July. But a 
good deal of the rest of the time we are engaged in fol- 
lowing what Lincoln called “pretence of adhering to all 
the forms of law and yet breaking down all the substance 
of our liberties.”’ ‘There is a subtle danger in books of 
“essential traditions”: they tend to make us believe that 
ideals are self-enacting. But not since the fourteenth cen- 
tury has that been true. We shall do well to know our 
traditions; but knowledge has been known to stand in 
the way of practice. JLRS 


Gent of the Full Dinner Pail 


SOCIETY AND ITS SURPLUS, 
581 pp. 


ROFESSOR SIMS has succeeded in writing at one 

and the same time a scholarly textbook in sociology and 
a volume of fascinating interest to the general student of 
social development, be he conservative, social reformist or 
revolutionist. An amazing variety of subjects is treated 
within 600 pages. If the reader wants to know about the 
daily lives of primitive people and their physical and mental 
characteristics, he has only to turn the pages of. the Oberlin 
professor’s volume. If he desires information concerning 
the relative value of various kinds of intelligence tests or 
the part climatic conditions play in Africa and north- 
eastern United States in race development; or the evils 
of unemployment, the wastes of competition or the plans 
proposed for social betterment, here they are all mobilized 
in orderly fashion as an integral part of the author’s thesis. 

Professor Sims is no believer in the argument that social 
progress results from social scarcity. The philosophy that 
an empty stomach is a necessary forerunner of a lasting 
revolution does not appeal to him. He insists that the con- 
trary is generally the case; that the existence of social 
surplus is the responsible agent of social growth. Social 
surplus the author defines as “all that remains over and 
above the needs for subsistence and reproduction at a given 
stage of culture.” 

The book begins with an analysis of the manner in 
which the surplus of vital energy, the surplus of tradition 
and culture, the surplus of material things and the surplus 
of organizational structure have actually led to social de- 
velopment through the ages. 

There follows an examination of the social effects of the 
inequitable distribution of surplus in present day society— 
the effects on personality and on social stability. To Pro- 
fessor Sims the present industrial society of uneven surplus 
is far from ideal. It means class divisions. It means the 
spoliation of the weak by the strong. It means chronic 
conflict between groups, classes and nations. It brings with 
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it the menace of revolution. It leads to a general state 
of friction and inharmony and to widespread misery on the 
part of multitudes of people, misery that could be largely 
avoided if society but willed it. 

What are the possibilities of a truly democratized society ? 
Professor Sims raises that question, and sees the workers, 
despite enormous obstacles, gradually rising to power and 
working out a basis for a more even distribution of the 
surplus. He looks forward ultimately to a society where 
surplus will be abundant, where it will be participated in 
by all with an approximate degree of equality, where per- 
sonality will be full and unrestrained by forced relations 
of domination and submission, where harmony, stability, 
peace and happiness will exist in the midst of readjustment 
and change. 

The book bristles with challenges—challenges to the 
sociologists, for the approach to the study of sociology here 
made is a new one; challenges to the upholders of things- 
as-they-are; challenges to those extremists who feel that 
salvation may be expected from a devitalized, rather than 
from an increasingly powerful, producing class. 

No one can cover such a wide range of subjects without 
falling into minor errors. And some of these will be found 
in Professor Sims’ book. His discussion of, institutes and 
behavior is inadequate. His insistence that socialists would 
“magnify the state’ by loading “upon this institution the 
conduct of all industry,” is news to the average socialist. 
The arrangement of the volume gives at times a feeling 
of undue repetition, but by and large, Professor Sims’ 
monograph is one of the most stimulating, vital and real- 
istic contributions to sociological discussions which we have 
seen in many a day. Harry W. Lamver 


Social Relativity 
AN APPROACH TO SOCIAL MEDICINE, by Francis Lee Dunham,M.D. 
Wiliam & Wilkins. 188+54 pp Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
HE purpose of social medicine “is to further the ap- 
plication of scientific methods of organization to man’s 
social habits in order to determine their usual biologic char- 
acteristics; to discover the source, cause and effects of in- 
stability, and to establish a synthetic equilibrium between 
the organisms’ innate and acquired tendencies.” This field 
includes all of life and its problems from birth control to 
burial benefits. 

Borrowing social case work technique he expands and ap- 
plies it in an historical analytic mode of approach to per- 
sonal behavior. Hence he stresses systematic life histories, 
with careful records covering the personal, psychological, 
physical and social fields of experience. A full set of ap- 
pended record blanks illustrates his analyses and suggested 
syntheses. 

Making a biologic approach he emphasizes physico- 
chemical energy as the essential cause of social phenomena. 
Consistently therefore, he scarcely recognizes emotions or 
conflicts as biologic factors or as motivating elements in 
human activity. 

Economic efficiency is to him the index of man’s adjust- 
ment to his surroundings; and he asserts that most de- 
pendents are distinctly feeble-minded individuals with in- 
telligence quotients below forty. But he makes the “‘semi- 
dependent” class “synonymous with intellectual dullards; 
the proletariat!” , 

Consistently explaining human activity on a general en- 
docrinological basis, his enthusiasm rises to a prophesy “that 
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qualitative estimates of character eventually may be avai 
able for practical use. The hypothesis is based upon bio 
chemical analyses of glandular secretions and their effect 
in producing affective phenomena.” . 

Admitting that intelligence, character and health are vita) 


ticipate in establishing an individual’s community value, ag! 
well as his own economic efficiency? Can any one of thest’ 
three variable factors serve as measures or estimate persona 
responsibility? The valuable criterion of intelligence shoul 
There are no 
accepted scientific measures of character; nor indeed, 
health as ordinarily understood, a supreme qualification fo! 
social efficiency as Dr. Dunham would have us believe. 
Despite these weaknesses, his concept of Social Relativity 
is thoroughly sound. q 
Laying aside all questions of content, the manner of pre 
sentation is most unfortunate. The verbiage is unneces™ 
sarily ponderous; the sentence arrangement is too involved 
and difficult to follow; the development of thoughts is || 
frequently spasmodic and without direct sequence. His): 
viewpoint, theories, and suggestions at least merited a com: 
Ira S. WILE, M.D. | 


Book-made Health 


HOW TO KEEP WELL, by A. F. Currier, M.D. Century Co. 700 
Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


VIDENTLY the family doctor is coming into his own” 

again and this time via the health sermon route. 
an improvement on the dictionaries of medicine formerly sol¢ 
from door to door and containing favorite prescriptions an 
old wives’ wisdom, this compendium of general medical in: 
formation is a great step in advance. The book is based 
more on the idea that health is the absence of or recove 
from disease than upon a plan of development or guide te 
life conduct that will ensure fuller and safer years of health.” 
We are disappointed at having forty chapters devoted to) 
disease in five hundred pages while anatomy, physiology, with 
sanitation and hygiene, are dealt with in one hundred and 
fifty. The treatment of the last two is by the method of 
friendly fireside discourse between the gathered family and 
the community physician. The object is to reach an in 
dividual, not a group, to affect personal, not public health. 
We seem to be looking into a well-ordered card catalog 
where every question asked of the medical columnist is listed 
with an answer suitable for lay understanding right at hand 
The aim is obviously to reach those who have about a high 
school education, but it would be only fair to warn the 
audience that the chemical treatment of water is not, as now 
practised, at the expense of potability, and the exhalations 
from privy vaults and sewers are rarely if ever the cause o 
disease. We have here a pragmatic lesson-book giving 
standard advice of twenty years or more ago, as in feeding 
of infants, the inheritable character of tuberculosis, use of 
paregoric for croup, twenty-eight days isolation for measles. 
As was to be expected from the special clinical experience of 
the author the section on maternity and the diseases of women 
conforms best to today’s teachings. This book is an inter- 
esting historical episode in the process of interpreting science 
to the uneducated. We see here chatty newspaper teaching, 
an elementary necessity where the schools still fail to give an 
inkling of life processes while claiming to teach children 
how to earn a livelihood. Haven EMERSON, M.D. 


Subjects of Old 
King Coal 


—& CASE OF BITUMINOUS COAL, by Walton H. Hamilton and 
felen R. Wright, with the aid of council and staff of the Institute of 
I:conomics, Washington, D. C, Macmillan Co. 307 pp. Price $2.50 
ostpaid of The Survey. 

E MINER’S FREEDOM, by Carter Goodrich. 
489 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Marshall Jones Co. 


ALTON H. HAMILTON, director of the Brook- 
ings Graduate School of Economics, and Helen R. 
fright, have produced in The Case of Bituminous Coal 
ething that is not quite a book. Rather it is an intro- 
Gction to a book, and a fine introduction, the writing of 
ich was obviously the source of considerable pleasure to 
e authors. It is a little hard to tell in the reading which 
ey enjoyed most, proving that the old mining methods are 
pid and spell chaos, or proving that the new technique 
Gsensible and spells ruin, or looking up the selections from 
Ibert and Sullivan operas with which they tastefully adorn 
He chapter headings. 

The reader enjoys it all, for it is a brilliantly written 
ok. Starting with an outline of the blessings which the 
nssical economists were confident a regime of free competi- 
bn would bestow upon humanity, the authors show show 
jmpletely the predictions have failed in the case of bitu- 
inous coal. Principally on account of two things—the 
tse with which new productive capacity may come into 
ing, and the ‘“‘cake of custom” which has grown up, inter- 
jring with the operation of the ‘“‘natural laws” of economics 
ompetition has not fulfilled its early promise. The opera- 
r has not prospered, the miners have not been provided 
ith the ‘means to a good life” and the consumer has not 
en assured either of regular supply, good quality or low 
ices. 

Over-expansion in the industry is a phenomenon with 
hich the reading public is now reasonably familiar. The 
imitive methods of management and operation which char- 
tterize the industry are not so well known, and these are 
tt forth extensively and with emphasis. After reading the 
hinful story of inefficiency and waste, one turns with hope 
> a discussion of a new technique in mining which is mak- 
}g its appearance here and there in the industry. Machine 
jrocesses and the Taylor System are at last invading the 
hines. The one seems likely to reduce labor cost; the 
ther to introduce planning and order and thus to elimin- 
te the waste of bad management. ‘There is opposition 
» this new order. Inertia and the “‘cake of custom” stand 
the way. But the pioneers, the radicals of the industry 
ill go ahead nevertheless and the others will be compelled 
follow. 

Thus there seems to be a glimmering ray of hope or 
srhaps a straw to clutch, for will not this new regime of 
ficiency cure the ills from which the industry has suf- 
ered? By producing coal at less cost, prices may be re- 
uced and thus the market widened; at the same time the 
efficient and high cost mine will be forced out of existence 
nd the industry will be deflated to the point of health. 
“his is the promised land of which the authors permit us 
glimpse, but they do not allow us to enter it. Firmly and 
esolutely they bar the way. There will be no widening 
f the market; anyone who wants coal can buy all he needs 
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under the present wasteful system. Neither will the unfit 
be eliminated. General absence of systems—of cost account- 
ing, reorganizations to enable the inefficient company to 
“slough off a capital charge and start afresh,” devices to 
preserve competitive equality where there is inequality in 
competence of management, the presence of “adventurers 
who know neither overhead nor the accidental source of 
increased capacity’—with all these present, “potential coal 
must remain an element of disorder.” The introduction of 
intelligent methods in mining will only serve to make mat- 
ters worse than before. 

This is true of the average operator. For the alert, super- 
operator who gets a start on the others, it may be dif- 
ferent. “A sound decision by one may bring affluence to 
him who made it; it may permit a bare escape from bank- 
ruptcy to several who have made it together, it may con- 
sign to a common ruin the many who made it in concert. . . . 
Thus the manager of the ordinary coal concern must make 
a decision which cannot be made. If he elects not to mech- 
anize, he is doomed with the high costs of an obsolete tech- 
nique in competition with those who do. If he chooses the 
modern ways, since many others will also do so, he is equally 
certain to fail to get orders enough to make the increased 
overhead endurable.” 

Thus we are between Scylla and Charybdis; the devil 
and the deep sea, “eternal damnation on one side and ever- 
lasting perdition on the other.” And unlike the colored 
gentleman in the story, there seems little likelihood that 
we can escape by “taking to the woods.” 

There seem to be two possible explanations for the 
authors’ leaving us confronted with such an impasse. One 
is that in the fore part of the book they condemn two things, 
competition and bad management, while in the latter part 
they discuss a remedy only for the bad management. Leav- 
ing the evils of competition untouched, of course, good man- 
agement will not suffice. As a matter of fact, for the 
word “competition” in their indictment one should read 
“laissez faire.’ That is the public policy of which the 
authors disapprove. Obviously, then, they favor some sort 
of regulation of the coal industry in the public interest. 
When we know their whole program we shall know better 
what to think of their seeming pessimism. 

The other point that needs emphasis is the one made at 
the outset. This is not a book, in the sense that the authors 
have spoken their minds fully on the subject treated. Rather, 
it is an introduction to a forth-coming book in which it is 
understood a way around, or through, or over is to be shown. 
The Institute of Economics, through whose aid this book 
was produced, has under way a volume on the reorganization 
of the bituminous industry. For this we must wait, with 
some impatience perhaps, but with confident expectations 
aroused by an analysis so brilliantly begun. 

Another book of the fall dealing with much the same 
set of facts is Carter Goodrich’s The Miner’s Freedom. 
Here the author is concerned with the singular absence of 
supervision in the typical mine and the growth of it in the 
mines that have adopted machine methods and the factory 
system of management. This book also raises more questions 
than it answers; but it is informing. It will be useful to 
all who wish to understand future relationships between 
employer and employed in the coal industry. 

JoHN A. Fircu 
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Necessitous Men 


LABOR ECONOMICS, by Solomon Blum. 


Went Yorn teee Henry Holt and Company. 


579 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


ROFESSOR BLUM has given us an interesting and 

ably written volume. His primary interest is in the 
larger philosophical problems which are created by the mod- 
ern relationship between employers and employed and by 
the labor movement itself. This is evidenced by the first 
six chapters which analyze with acuteness and charm the 
fundamental meaning of freedom and equality in a world 
characterized by great disparities in economic power. The 
various attempts which the courts and the legislatures have 
made to grapple with these basic issues are carefully de- 
scribed while Professor Blum’s own viewpoint is shown by 
his approval of the dictum of Lord Northington :—“Neces- 
sitous men are not, truly speaking, free men, but to answer 
a present exigency will submit to any terms which the 
crafty may impose upon them.” 

After describing the various forms of protective labor 
legislation, Professor Blum raises the question as to why 
we in the United States have been so slow in enacting such 
measures. 
eighteenth century philosophy of natural rights in which 
our lawyers, and consequently our courts and legislatures, 
have been steeped. ‘The chief causes have been primarily 
economic and social rather than ideological. The primary 
reason has been the great economic and political strength 
of the farmers, the prosperous artisans, and the trading and 
industrial middle classes. “These groups do not need such 
legislation for themselves and might well lose economically 
if it were applied in behalf of the unskilled. 

Professor Blum then proceeds to examine the legal phil- 
osophies invoked by the courts in their attempts to adjust 
the doctrine of conspiracy to the existence of trade-unions 
and to the use of such weapons as the strike and the boy- 
cott. He shows the present abuses of the injunction but 
seems to find no effective remedy save in “a changed atti- 
tude of the courts and of public opinion.” In the judg- 
ment of the reviewer, the statute recently enacted by Illinois 
does strike at the roots of the misuse by the courts of the 
power of injunction. This statute seeks to specify in precise 
language the exact area in which no injunctions shall be 
issued, Peaceful picketing, for example, is expressly permit- 
ted and no injunction can be issued which would limit the 
use of this right. 

After an adequate discussion of such industrial risks as 
accidents, ill-health, and unemployment together with the 
methods of protecting the workers against them, Professor 
Blum turns to the various attempts at settling industrial 
disputes. After pointing out the reasons why organized 
labor opposes compulsory arbitration, he concludes “that 
with labor in its present frame of mind, the use of co- 
ercion is generally impracticable and would be productive 
of harm to the cause of peace. Coercion will be feas‘ble 
only when the law which it is to enforce is accepted by the 
large proportion of the workers.” 

While Professor Blum’s treatment of unionism is brie‘er 
than that commonly accorded in similar books, it is un- 
usually perspicacious. ‘Thus in dealing with the clash be- 
tween the shop committee and the trade union types of 
organization, he points out that the unions would greatly 
strengthen their position, were they to adopt the policy 
(which the mining and clothing unions are coming to fol- 
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low) of using the shop or factory as the basic unit of o® 
ganization. This would permit a much more effective acy 
justment of shop problems than is at present possible. A))+ 
the same time, the federation of these shop units woul: 
secure minimum standards throughout a market, the lac |}: 
of which is the most conspicuous weakness in the preser) 
shop system. : 

In commenting upon the combination which is sometime? 
found of the closed shop and the artificially closed me, | 


it Ae creates large Deane of non-union men who am 
forced to receive lower wages. These men are consequentl»! 
bitterly antagonistic to the union and, if qualified, “at thu: 


union men.” Professor Blum adds therefore, “that it ih 
very doubtful whether the closed union could be successfu ! 
for any length of time without the collusion of employers.” 

In the concluding chapters, the various theories of wagew' 
and of social reconstruction, are considered. Professor Bluns 
shows himself to be thoroughly aware of the fallacies inj, 
volved in assuming that all the workers have a uniforn#! 
number of dependents to support. But while he describe 
the system of family allowances which is designed to ob | 
viate this very difficulty and to enable all of the workers 
to secure a living wage, he refrains, perhaps because of ity 
novelty, from whole-heartedly endorsing it. 

The book as a whole is worthy of the best traditionfl 
of American economic scholarship. Its wide circulatior: 
would promote a more informed and discriminating public! 
opinion—for the lack of which we suffer so grievously irs! 
our fumbling with the industrial problem. ) ey 
Paut H. Doveras 4 


When the Home Needs Help 


CHILDREN IN NEED OF SPECIAL CARE, by Lucile Eaves & Asean 
ciates. Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 125 pp. Pricey 
$1.25 postpaid of The Survey. ‘I 

ANY of the five hundred and ninety widowers here, 
studied, who, after the death of the wife and mother, , 

struggled to keep their families intact, failed in the attempt. , 

Not only did they finally have to break up their homes, , 

but, while they were trying to do the instinctive thing, their ; 

children’s chances for full portions of health, education and | 
character were being imperiled. 

Many of the 2,145 children in these families were handi- 
capped because it took time for the fathers, including those 
in the so-called ‘“‘good group,” to learn that while many a 
mother has proved able to be both father and mother, a, 
much smaller number of fathers are able to play the two 
parts. | 

There are certain outstanding needs here which chal-— 
lenge action. Greater care should be taken to ascertain the | 
need before it is so acute that someone interferes and asks , 
for the assistance of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, which, by the way, in Massachusetts 


is a “social agency,” whose chief aim is to keep families 
together. How this should be done, the study does not 
demonstrate. 


Our attention is directed to the fact that the community _ 
as a whole fails to detect and report the needs of mother- ) 
less children. The conclusion that the school has the great- , 
est opportunity and should do more than it does in this 


ent were referred by religious workers. 

Another challenge is that the community must find a way 
0 keep mothers alive and well, so that they may take care 
mf their own little ones. Two diseases alone, tuberculosis 


A special group of five hundred cases of the Society for 
he Prevention of Cruelty to Children furnish material for 
further study of children of widowers. These, as a rule, 
vere neglected to the point where the city’s strong, dis- 
iplinarian social agency had to interfere. It is at first a 
surprise to find that one-third of the children in the five 
undred families studied range from thirteen to eighteen 
years of age, while only 10 per cent are four years old 
ier under. 

A problem which has been rather common in recent years 


Other children in need of special care are those of parents 
ho are arrested for crime, and those of divorced or sep- 
djarated parents. While in the group of children of divorced 
or separated parents, there is a higher percentage of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, more physical cruelty, more phy- 
sical neglect, more non-support and immorality, rehabilita- 
tion is worked out to a greater extent than in the group in 
which parents are arrested for crime. 

The laws of Massachusetts have been a big asset in the 


by the Massachusetts Division of Child Guardianship, 
}which has cared for dependent children in foster homes 
since 1880. The last chapter of the study gives a good 
jsummary of the laws covering neglect, abandonment, adop- 
tion, juvenile courts, juvenile probation, non-support with 
its seventy-five cents per day allowance, mothers’ aid and 
laws enacted to protect the child born out of wedlock. 
ALFRED F, WHITMAN 


Find the Family 


}WAGES AND THE FAMILY, by Paul H. Douglas. University 


of 
Chicago Press. 290 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HIS is a treatise backed by the most careful research 
on the question as to whether a minimum wage should 
| be one adequate to support a man, his wife and three chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age. 

It is important because on it hangs the question whether 
a family of five is the typical social unit; and it is revolu- 


| tionary because if it is not—and Professor Douglas shows 


that apparently it is not—the basis of a whole pyramid of 


sociological information has been shifted and the structure 
For during two generations: 


left precariously up in the air. 
the family of five has been the unchallenged unit of social 
, discussion just as the guinea pig has been the unit of ex- 
perimental heredity; the wheat seedling of soil fertility; 
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A woodcut by Bertrand Zadig for the jacket of the Four Million in the new Q. Henry 
edition published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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the nine lives of a cat the unit for the medical measure 
of poison. If the family of five is no longer the firm 
foundation for wage scales and cost of living studies, they 
would seem to be built on shifting sands and in need of an 
immediate anchorage somewhere else. 

In a mass of statistics such as has not been brought to- 
gether before, Professor Douglas shows that the family of 
five is no longer with us in sufficient numbers to determine 
any nation-wide policies. He seems to have proved that the 
workingmen in Great Britain need only support 1.31 chil- 
dren, that in France the workingmen must support 1.65 
children and in the United States 1.19. These ratios are 
not based on absolutely comprehensive statistics but on in- 
vestigations which are wide enough to be typical and con- 
vincing. 

Professor Douglas also shows that industry cannot at 
present pay to all men workers a living wage based on the 
minimum standard of living for this mythical family of 
five and that neither working class demands, middle class 
humanitarianism nor upper class generosity can make it 
possible. For instance, the New South Wales Commission 
appointed to find what a family of five required to live on 
in decency, reported the amount after a year of careful study 
and then Mr. Knibbs stated in a memorandum to the 
premier, Mr. Hughes, ‘Such a wage cannot be paid to all 
adult employes because the whole produced wealth of the 
country, including all that portion of produced wealth 
which now goes in the shape of profit to employers, would 
not, if divided equally amongst employes, yield the neces- 
sary amount.” And what is true of New South Wales is 
apparently true of France, England and certainly of the 
United States. 

What Professor Douglas does not say is that the elimina- 
tion of waste in industry and the increased production that 
such establishments as the Ford plants in Detroit and the 
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General Electric Company in New York have found to 
follow higher wages, might greatly increase the amount to 
be divided among the workers. 

He advocates a family allowance over and above the 
wages of the father and mother, in proportion to the actual 
number of children in each family, rather than any attempt 
to establish wages in relation to the mythical family of five 
and he believes that this method of payment is already 
firmly established. ‘The system of wage payment that 
has been suggested is now spreading rapidly over continental 
Europe. . .. Two forces have led largely to this move- 
ment. The first is the insistent and increasingly recognized 
demand of labor for a living wage, while the second is 
the relative poverty in which Europe has found itself as a 
result of the war. The culmination of these two factors 
led inevitably to some such method of paying as the family 
allowance system.” 

It is, of course, evident that the employer who is required 
personally to pay a man in proportion to the size of his 
family would employ only single men. To avoid this it is 
necessary to establish funds either through taxing the com- 
munity or assessing groups of employers and to pay the 
family allowances out of these funds. It is a most interest- 
ing phase in social and economic history which he describes 
with the motives and intents of different classes reduced to a 
common denominator. It is evident, however, that there 
are a variety of motives back of this movement in the differ- 
ent countries.. In France, for instance, there is the hope 
of increasing the birth rate. Before the war Ambassador 
Jusserand told the Association for the Prevention of Infant 
Mortality that for the first time the French birth rate was 
going up and that all France was crying “God with us.” 
There seems to be no question that the infant mortality 
rate can be economically determined, that if the fathers 
are well and adequately paid their children do not die. 
But evidently the birth rate cannot be determined in this 
way, for Professor Douglas says ““The number of children 
per family, however, had not increased but remained at 
virtually the same point as when the funds began their 
operations, namely 1.66.” Obviously, a living wage alone will 
not increase the birth rate in the working class. The gen- 
eral public has long been interestedly aware of the fact that 
it is in the families with comfortable incomes that the birth 
rate has declined most abruptly. 

What is implicit in the book, however, is that a working- 
man is becoming increasingly unable to support a family 
under the conditions of modern mass industry and that so- 
ciety is ceasing to expect him to do it. The best it seems able 
to do is to assure him that if he is a docile workman and 
continues to work uninterruptedly, listening not to the voice 
of the strike agitator, keeping his health, and denying him- 
self any tendency to adventurous wanderings, the commu- 
nity will see to it that he does not suffer the pains of ex- 
treme poverty if he attempts to raise a family. This is 
as stringent an indictment of the old laissez-faire system of 
social organization as could well be made. 

This book of Professor Douglas contains matter of the 
greatest importance. It is a storehouse of facts which no 
one interested in sociology can afford to do without. It 
seems somewhat of a pity that the human interest matter 
with which the book is crammed does not readily get into 
the mind of the reader. In the matter of presentation it 
is complete and thorough, but it does not lure the reader 
on from page to page. M. B. B. 
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A Sick World 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, by Stuart A. Queen and Delbert M. Ma 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 690 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


ERE is a college text book in an extremely importan 
field, which approaches its problems from the stand 
point of actual cases and projects for work. Part On 
deals with family disorganization and the personal demorali 
zations that result therefrom. Part Two takes up the 
nomic aspects of these social and personal demoralizatio 
Part Three deals with the health aspects of the same patho-) 
logical conditions. Part Four, in two concluding chapters, 
deals with certain other factors of the same sort, and wit 
the problem of social and personal reconstruction. Within 
the twenty-nine chapters that make up the book, all they. 
larger problems of social pathology are passed in review: 
cases are cited and analyzed; principles of interpretation) -; 
are worked out; the facts are related to general informa- 
tion in the same field; standards of welfare are introduced’ - 
and related to the facts; and projects for further study 
of the problems are proposed. In addition, authorities are 
cited, and in some cases liberally quoted. 
The book is, therefore, more than a college text. It is 
a general source book of problems and materials in this 
field. It is interestingly written, and should appeal to 
all men and women who are interested, either personally 
or professionally, in such problems and materials. The 
Survey Book Review Department strongly recommends this 
book to all readers. Pod a 5 


England Muddles 


Unemployment 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN GREAT BRITAIN, by Felix Morley 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 203 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


on“ I9II, when the national unemployment insur- 
ance act went into effect, Great Britain has been a great 
laboratory of unemployment relief. During the past five 
years it has been the scene of a series of supplementary ex- 
periments frantically undertaken under the pressure of the 
post-war unemployment crisis which proved severe and pro- 
tracted. Is it now possible to pass judgment upon British 
experience which covers both exceptionally good and ab- 
normally bad times? 

Mr. Morley, in his Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize 
essay, answers in the affirmative. It has been his purpose, 
he writes, “to show that the present state-operated system 
is played out and that concentration on insurance by in- 
dustry has become necessary, assuming that it is desirable 
to maintain unemployment insurance and not attempt to 
shelve the problem by the inglorious and demoralizing de-_ 
vice of doles.” 

Yet it is in his insistence that state-operated unemploy- — 
Ment insurance is a failure that Mr. Morley is least con- 
vincing. The facts, ably presented, show that the principle 
of unemployment insurance by the state was not given a 
ghost of a chance to prove itself under strain. Indeed 
Mr. Morley conscientiously observes that “it is obvious that 
no scheme of unemployment insurance could have passed 
through the post-war period unaltered and unscathed.” And 
further: “It is just possible that with the same guiding 
minds that brought it into being, state-operated unemploy- 
ment insurance in Great Britain might have been so direct- 
ed as to have weathered the unprecedented depression of the 
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ost-war period.” Most pointedly, in discussing the legis- 
ative expedients undertaken during the crisis, he says: 
‘Admittedly, it was the fear of nation-wide rioting, if not 
ore serious social disorders, that actuated the panic legis- 
ation by which the unemployment insurance program was 
estroyed.” 

What really happened to unemployment insurance legis- 

ation in Great Britain was not unlike the fate of a certain 
hameleon. Placed on green, this willing chameleon turned 
reen; placed on red, it was equally successful. But when 
hrown upon Scotch plaid the poor creature blew up trying 
o make good. 
The original unemployment insurance act of 
I9II covered some 2,250,000 workers. In 1916 it was 
xtended to include about 4,000,000 workers. ‘This action 
as taken in good times and by 1920 when the depression 
rrived an impressive reserve fund had been accumulated. 
But in 1920 at the very onset of the depression period, 
8,000,000 additional workers with a potential right to bene- 
fit were brought under the act. What else but “failure” 
could be expected when a system that was planned for 
from two to four million was suddenly called upon to meet 
the strain of twelve million? 

That wasn’t all. Between December 1920 and March 
1923, a veritable flood of acts poured out of Parliament 
to engulf the unemployment insurance system. Restrictions 
were loosened. ‘‘Uncovenanted benefits” were provided as 
well as direct “doles” in the form of out-of-work donations. 
Earnest efforts were made by the administrators to weather 
the storm and keep the “insurance” principle from disaster ; 
but the odds were too great. So it is at bottom a matter 
not so much of what state-operated unemployment insur- 
ance did for Great Britain as of what Great Britain, under 
the lash of unprecedented unemployment, did to her un- 
employment insurance system. 

In discussing the national system of unemployment ex- 
changes, Mr. Morley writes impressively of the weakening 
of this necessary service by imposing upon it the additional 
duty of administering the unemployment insurance act. He 
maintains that an adequate public employment service is 
essential but it must be untrammeled, free to function 
effectively. 

The conclusion reached and vigorously championed by 

the author is that the promise for the future lies in the 
development of unemployment insurance by industry under 
state supervision: 
The actual provision of employment, whether through long- 
range planning of public works, export credit schemes, or 
measures akin to the Trade Facilities Act, will probably be- 
come increasingly a duty of the state during periods of de- 
pression. The relief of existing unemployment, on the other 
hand, should be handled by the state only in so far as it 
cannot be handled effectively and economically by industry 
itself. A part—a large part—of insurance against unemploy- 
ment must in all probability remain under State operation in 
Great Britain for years to come. This does not alter the 
fact that unemployment insurance should, at least in normal 
times, be handled by industry itself, if necessary with state 
subventions roughly proportionate to the extent that unem- 
ployment is not an internal problem of industry itself. 

In this he is promoting an idea that was written into the 
unemployment insurance act in 1920 but temporarily sus- 
pended as a result of the crisis. Most students of. the 
problem will agree that it is in harmony with present-day 
economic philosophy. 

This ably-written and generally excellent study comes, 
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incidentally, as fresh confirmation of the policy underlying 
American proposals for unemployment insurance legislation, 
notably that in Wisconsin. This policy is to avoid the 
weaknesses of the British plan and follow the principles of 
our successful workmen’s accident insurance laws, with 
emphasis upon prevention—and, in the spirit of Mr. Mor- 
ley’s conclusion, to place the chief responsibilities upon 
industry itself. JoHN B. ANDREWS 


Jobs for Men 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES: THEIR PURPOSE, STRUCTURE, 
AND METHODS. Russell Sage Foundation. 685 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of The Survey. 

N a period when zeal for retrenchment in public ex- 

penditures as a means to tax reduction is subjecting every 

proposed governmental activity to rigid scrutiny, social 
workers will welcome the careful study of public employ- 
ment offices. State employment bureaus had attained some 
development before the late war, but it was not until 1918 
when the need was felt for supplying our war industries with 
a more adequate force of workers that the United States 
Employment Service was established. "The Armistice fol- 
lowed so quickly that the service was never effectively or- 
ganized, but among those who glimpsed the social significance 
of the development were the directors of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Early in 1919 they made an appropriation for 
the study of the problem, and in June of that year a staff 
was organized composed of Mary La Dame, Bradley Buell, 
Leslie E. Woodcock and Frederick A. King and directed 
by Shelby M. Harrison. Through their labors, including 
visits to thirty-one states and seventy cities in which public 
employment bureaus were in operation and consultation with 
scores of specialists in this field the information now pub- 
lished was collected and organized. 

The book is an able and well documented argument for co- 
ordinated public employment offices headed by the Federal 
Employment Service as the only adequate means of coping 
with the problem of unemployment. Following the presenta- 
tion of the case by Bradley Buell, are the more technica! 
parts of the volume, constituting five-sixths of the whole, 
which explain at length how our national public employment 
service should be organized and administered (Miss La 
Dame), how local public employment offices should be oper- 
ated (Leslie E. Woodcock and Miss La Dame), and what 
methods should be used in working with groups requiring 
special service (Frederick A. King). 

Mr. Buell’s argument for public employment offices tales 
the form of a reductio ad absurdum. He considers concretely 
all the alternative methods of connecting jobless men with 
manless jobs, shows just how and why they are inadequate, 
and proceeds then to his reasons for advocating public bureaus 
as the only satisfactory means of dealing with the problem. 
Provided that public bureaus can be efficiently organized and 
administered, his argument should convince any fair and open 
minded reader—and it is the task of his associates to show 
how this proviso is to be met. 

The technical parts of the book are too technical to receive 
adequate notice in a brief review. They constitute a com- 
plete manual on the organization and administration of em- 
ployment bureaus, which will be indispensable to all those 
concerned with this field of work for many years to come. 
The lay-out of offices, the staffs required, the forms to be used 
and all the other practical details are discussed, not @ priori, 
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but on the basis of what is actually being done in the 197 
public offices, located in 39 different states which were still 
in operation in April, 1923. 

The curtailment of this branch of public activity which 
has followed the War appears when we compare the above 
figures with those for October, 1918, when the movement 
was at its height and when there were 773 offices in operation 
located in every one of the 48 states and in the District of 
Columbia. Argument will not cause the pendulum to swing 
back, but in our next period of widespread unemployment, 
this book should prove of immense service in encouraging 
the organization of public employment bureaus and in shaping 
and directing those that will then be started in the ways 
that experience and reason, as summarized in its pages, have 
shown to be best. Henry R. SEAGER 


Protecting the Borrower 


USURY AND USURY LAWS, by Franklin Winton Ryan. First prize 
essay in the Hart Schaffner and Marx competition. Houghton Mifflin. 
241 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

HE main points in this most valuable contribution to 
the insufficient literature on an important subject are: 
data on usury laws, arranged to offer maximum service to 
the student; the logical presentation of historical matter; the 
completeness and scientific order of the informative material ; 

a well-arranged summary chapter at the end; and a fine 

index. This book is probably the most important recent 

contribution to the discussion of usury and related problems. 

Its facts add to our materials and its conclusions are stimu- 

lating. 

The book probably was not intended to serve as a sign- 
post, showing the way to the end of a definite road; it leaves 
questions and doubts in the mind of the reader; it contains 
suppositions of fact that seem less certain the more they are 
examined. The book, possibly without that purpose directly 
in mind, indicates clearly that the problem of usury is under- 
going an evolutionary treatment and that the word “solution” 
cannot yet at any rate be applied to it. For example, Mr. 
Ryan points out very clearly and accurately the difference 
between “usury” (a) that consists simply of the violation 
of a usury law so-called and (b) “moral usury”’ practised on 
the “necessitous” borrower, seeking a “consumptive” (as 
distinguished from a “productive”) loan of relatively small 
amount. He assumes that if we can eliminate this latter 
type of “moral usury,” all usury laws, so-called, except as 
they may be incidental to this elimination, may be repealed. 
He bases this conclusion on the assumption that the interplay 
of economic forces is sufficient to eliminate anything which 
might fairly be classified as usury—except in the case of the 
small, necessitous borrower. So much depends on the ac- 
curacy of this supposition that it is to be regretted the sup- 
porting data is not more impressive. 

In an evolutionary way the author is doubtless right in 
his conclusion as to the great value of the uniform small 
loans law, so-called ; it is a very long step in the right direc- 
tion. The development of cooperative credit in both Europe 
and the United States and the potential value of this develop- 
ment, now in its infancy in this country, do not seem to be 
given here the consideration they deserve in any discussion 
of usury. As an informative book this volume has great 
value; and one need not agree with all its conclusions in 
order to welcome it. Roy F. BercrENGEN. 
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“Built Around a Mother’ 


EVERYMAN’S HOUSE, by Caroline Bartlett Crane. Doubleday P, 
& Co. 226 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. ] 
VERYMAN’S HOUSE” is a story of actual achiev# 
ment. In Kalamazoo stands the House itself, wit 
ner of a national contest prize; a house “built around 2 
mother and her baby.” A letter from President Coolidge} 
and a foreword from Secretary Hoover tell what this hous) 

means to the “Better Homes in America’? movement. 
is a very happy thing that those who cannot go visit it ¢ 

get this description in a book, with all the wisdom 
mother-wit that Mrs. Crane has tucked into its pag 
much as she has tucked away labor saving devices in od | 
nooks of the dwelling itself. ip 
It might well be called “The Interpreter’s House.” 


abba ay Ried oR 


ourselves, the average fmily in these pages, for the bool | 
has more mirrors than the house. With clever but gentl 
touches father, son ana daughter are pictured, as the specia) 
provision for each in the house is explained. But primaril 
the house is intended as a relief to overburdened mother) 
who have to keep house and bring up children. It is plannec! 
for the 90 per cent who have to do their own work. Th 
other 10 per cent may be glad to copy it. . 

The heart of the house is the “mother’s suite,” include 
bedroom, bathroom and kitchen, and is so cleverly plann 
that it deserves a review to itself. The kitchen—what a} 
godsend it would be to thousands of weary mothers, w é" 
walk miles from stove-to table-to sink-to cellar-to ice box >} 
daily, with a little one tugging at their skirts! The chaptent | 
on the occupation of a STs a the one on closets) 


mics, and those ending in ‘ude rhymes, are full of 
delicious bits of humor. The author’s hints on sanitatiom}| 
and good housekeeping, her fine appreciations of mother rh 
hood, fatherhood, and the dignity of home-making give the 
book its larger values. Having lectured to civic organi 
zations and women’s clubs all over the country, havingi\ 
diagnosed and prescribed for sick towns and sick homes 
and sick souls, Mrs. Crane is just the one to know “What: 
every woman wants,” and what every family needs. There’s i: 


There’s concord of family life, beauty, fine citizenship. 
Cost? “As you like it.” Five thousand dollars will 
build it. Mrs. Crane has a chapter on financing the house, 


we've been howling about. But she has put a great deal | 
into the House that mere money cannot buy, and much) 
of this can be copied. 1 

The housing reformer, who sees the immediate need of 


makes people perfectly willing to own or to rent unsani- 
tary, dark, stuffy, sad and ugly houses, unfit for home mak 
ing. 


attractive, con- 
ALBION FELLows Bacon 


owners’ —at least, not owners of decent, 
venient little homes. 
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Since Spencer 


)SHE PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN SOCIETY, by Charles A. Ellwood. 
D. Appleton & Co. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


ERBERT SPENCER wrote three works on sociol- 
ogy and one on psychology. His Study of Sociology 
early wrecked Yale University—in the seventies. How 
ar we have traveled in the social sciences since Spencer 
s revealed by the fact that Professor Ellwood can write 
he Psychology of Human Society—and cite him only 
two brief incidental passages and even those critically. 
This last work Ellwood says is intended to supercede his 
ociology in its Psychological Aspects and the Introduction 
Social Psychology. Since this review is written three 
ousand miles at sea the reviewer cannot compare in de- 
ail the new with the older works. But from the volu- 
inous references to the most recent works in psychology, 
iology and social science, no one can doubt that the author 
thoroughly au fait with his subject. 

Its method is confessedly that of the ‘‘participant ob- 
MJerver.” It aims to take up the problem of group behavior 
ractically where Allport’s Social Psychology leaves it off. 
hus it introduces at the very beginning the problems of 
ulture and habit as the chief concerns of the social psy- 
hologist, hence differentiating clearly the social from the 
ndividual—psychological. Instinct Ellwood handles in line 
vith the best current concepts. While the approach to 
ociological problems is avowedly psychic, the author so 
arshals his materials that practically the whole army of 
ocial fact passes in review. Hence the book is available as a 
ext in general sociology. 

Particularly commendable are the courageous statement 
f the principle of organic evolution as basic to social serv- 
ce; the thesis of complementary race differences; the 
eiteration of the relationship between repression and revo- 
ution. ‘The social worker will find much food for thought 
n this admittedly theoretical book. Indeed the whole 
harter for social welfare effort is contained in one simple 
tatement: “The fact that the human individual gets prac- 
ically all of his development in a spiritual way from the 
ocial life in which he participates leads us to see that hu- 
man progress lies not in the direction of producing a super- 
individual or superman, but in the direction of producing 
a superior social life.” ARTHUR J. Topp 


The Modern World 


IRELAND, by Stephen Gwynn. 
$3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
GERMANY, by George P. Gooch. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
HE Survey has a special interest in the series of vol- 
umes on the modern world edited by the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, whose creative part in England’s educa- 
tional reconstruction is well known. The Modern World 
is the title of the series but our own title is employed in 
describing it. It is to be a balanced survey, and economic, 
social, political and intellectual forces which are moulding 
the lives of contemporary states, are the subject matter. 
John H. Finley, former commissioner of education of New 
York state and today one of the editors of the New York 
‘Times, has been chosen by his British compeer to write the 
American volume. Years ago, Mr. Finley was editor of 
the Charities Review, a precursor of The Survey. 
With the British instinct for taking hold of the hot end 
of the poker, fearlessly, the first two volumes are on Ger- 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 252 pp. Price 


360 pp. 
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many and Ireland—by G. P. Gooch and by Stephen Gwynn. 
From the standpoint of the student of economic and social 
tendencies, these two volumes are uneven. Mr. Gwynn 
turns off the cooperative movement, perhaps the most 
prescient and distinctive leaven in the economy of the Irish 
Free State, with a couple of references and perhaps a page 
of text out of a volume of 252 pages. In contrast, Mr. 
Gooch sets forth the dramatic rise of the German shop 
councils and interprets at length the creative influence of 
such industrial leaders as Rathenau, who confessed his dis- 
appointment at the German Revolution (“Our chains were 
not broken but fell off’), but left a new formula of life 
and labor: “Liberty, responsibility, solidarity.” 

It is the “living past,” rather than the “dead,” which 
enters into these character portraits of modern states, by 
the intention of editors and authors; their enduring con- 
tribution will lie in how far they sense the prophetic, rather 
than the commemorative present, in the countries they deal 
with. For the materials they handle are those of a chang- 
ing world: 

The Hapsburgs gone, the Hohenzollerns gone, the Rom- 
anoffs gone! A Communist Government in Moscow, a Social- 
ist Government in Berlin, a Labour Government in London, 
and, by the way of acute reaction, dictatorships in Rome and 
Madrid defying Parliamentarism under the thin shadow of a 
Constitutional Monarchy. 

The purpose of the books is to give us bits of solid footing 
for observation in the midst of all this turbulence on the 
face of the political waters—the very reverse, if you will, 
of what blow holes in the frozen Arctic are to the seal. 
Yet breathing spots none the less in what Mr. Fisher calls 
this “breathless decennium.” 

Pau. U. KeEttoce 


Making Folkways 


RITUAL AND DRAMATIZED FOLKWAYS, by Ethel Reed Jasspon and 
Beatrice Becker. The Century Co. 187 pp. Price $2.59 postpaid of The 
Survey. 


HE place of the creative and dramatic imagination in 

the making of our future civilization, much overlooked 
by our scientists and our sociologists, is given emphasis and 
materials with which to work in this book. Here are ma- 
terials and directions for ceremonials and rituals from vari- 
ous lands; music with I'rench and English ballads; and 
some “devotional plays.” Stage directions are given, and 
there are some in- 
teresting drawings by 
Albert R. Thayer il- 
lustrating both the 
moods of the ceremoni- 
als and plays, and the 
pictorial effects that 
may properly be sought 


for. The amount of 
the materials is, of 
course, not great, in 


in such a small book; 
but the range is wide, 
and the reader is left 
with the feeling that 
here is a great field 
which will yield large 
harvests in the coming 
years. 


Vrom Ritual and Dramatized Folkways 


Moral Emblems 


from the new South Seas edition of the 
complete works of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
in thirty volumes, published by Scribner's, 
at ninety cents the volume, the set, $28.80. 


The Angler and the Clown i 


The echoing bridge you here may see, . | 
The pouring lynn, the waving tree, I 
The eager angler fresh from town— 
Above, the contumelious clown. 

The angler plods his line and rod, 
The clodpole stands with many a nod,— yy 
With many a nod and many a grin, | | 
He sees him cast his engine in. 

“What have you caught?” the peasant cries. 
“Nothing as yet,” the Fool replies. 


Mark how the Beau with easy air 
Contemns the anxious rustic’s prayer, 
He from the poor averts his head . . . 
He will regret it when he’s dead. 


lo wer vere 
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A Peak in Darien 


Broad-gazing on untrodden lands, 
See where adventurous Cortez stands; 


See in the print how, moved by whim, While in the heavens above his head 
Trumpeting Jumbo, great and grim, The Eagle seeks its daily bread. 
Adjusts his trunk like a cravat, How aptly fact to fact replies: 
To noose that individual’s hat. Heroes and eagles, hills and skies. 
The sacred Ibis in the distance Ye, who contemn the fatted slave, 


Joys to observe his bold resistance. Look on this emblem and be brave. 


Alone above the stream it stands, 
Above the iron hill, 

The topsy-turvy tumble-down, 
Yet habitable mill. 


—Mark 
The unfortunate ef- 
fects of rage. 
A man (who might 
be you or me) 
Hurls another into 
the sea. 

Poor soul, his unre- 
flecting act 

His future joys will 
much contract, 

And he will spoil his 
evening toddy 

By dwelling on that 
mangled body. 


See how the children in the print 
Bound on the book to see what’s in’t! 
O, like these pretty babes, may you 
Seize and apply this volume too! 


The Abbot for a walk went out, 

A wealthy cleric, very stout, 

And Robin has that Abbot stuck 

As the red hunter spears the buck. 

The javel or the javelin 

Has, you observe, gone bravely in, 

And you may hear that weapon whack 
Bank through the middle of his back. 
Hence we may learn that abbots should 
Never go walking in a wood. 


The frozen peaks he once explored, 
But now he’s dead and by the board. 
How better far at home to have stayed 
Attended by the parlour maid, 

And warmed his knees before the fire 
Until the hour when folks retire! 

So, if you would be spared to friends, 
Do nothing but for business ends. 


And while your eye upon the cuts 
With harmless ardour opes and shuts, 
Reader, may your immortal mind 
To their sage lessons not be blind. 
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Can We Run the New World? 


NEW ASPECTS OF POLITICS, by Charles E. Merriam: 


University of 
Chicago Press. 253 pp. 


Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


WY tines question the appearance of a book by Pro- 
fessor Merriam is always a noteworthy event and 
particularly when it is directly in the field in which he is 
preeminent. ‘This little book intended as a survey of the 
future of politics is thus doubly important: first, because of 
the influence of the author and secondly, because of the 
views it embodies. It will occupy for Mr. Merriam’s school 
the high place of authority that Dewey’s Reconstruction 
in Philosophy has maintained in philosophy. 

The nature of the book is well displayed by the chapter 
headings: Foundations of the new politics; Recent history 
of political thinking; Politics and psychology; Politics and 
numbers; Inheritance and environment; Political prudence; 
Next step in organization of municipal research; The ten- 
dency of politics. 

A brief survey of the political methods of the past brings 
us to the sociological and psychological schools. ‘The neces- 
sity for careful scientific study and. interchange of methods 


and ideas is the occasion for the chapter on municipal re- 


search. 

The new politics of which Mr. Merriam writes is the 
science of constructive intelligent social control (p. 18) 
for a new world which has arisen, a world of scientific 
methods and results. We have at our disposal two great 
and largely new “mechanisms of control’—education and 
eugenics. We are dazzled by the possibilities he reveals. 
If an entire adult generation passes away in approximately 
forty years, and so is outnumbered for voting purposes in 
twenty years—he lets us contemplate what we might do. 
“New values, interests, attitudes may be created by the 
educational and social process, if it is desired to do so.” 
(The author’s italics, p. 242) 

Eugenics is not yet so far advanced that we can speak 
‘so assuredly, he admits, but it may soon be possible ‘ 
predetermine in considerable measure the types of person 
desired in the commonwealth.” (p. 20) The problem then 
of the new politic is how we are to face this burden. “On 
what sort of data and by what method of political reason- 
ing, he asks when the time comes will we approach the set- 
tlement of these momentous questions?” 

His implied answer to this is that we must approach 
it in a pragmatic or empirical spirit. We must get the truth. 
But “What is truth?” quoth Pontius Pilate. The chief 
difficulties he sees as lack of data, of sure and accurate analy- 
sis, racial, religious and class bias in the observer, etc. (p. 
52). The solution he finds easy—appoint countless com- 
missions of inquiry and institute innumerable roundtables. 
There is little question, he says, in the remarkable chapter 
on political prudence, “there can be but little question that 
a national or series of state commissions would have been 
able to bring together significant facts and formulate is- 
sues....” and this on the slavery and prohibition problems! 
Yet Mr. Merriam knows of the countless unread reports 
in this country and England on coal, and for that matter 
-on all the questions he raises—the Ku Klux Klan, free- 
dom of speech, strikes, lynching, etc. Have we not forty- 
eight state courts of inquiry and one federal Grand Inquest 
into the state of the nation? It is not lack of educated 
‘statisticians, lawyers, collegemen that ruins Congress. What 
it lacks is representative nature. It has more committees 
of experts than it needs. What it really wants is more 
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farmers, workers of all kinds, retail traders, and foreign boy}! 
citizens in it—this—and adequate effective control over tf 
administration. 

Is Professor Merriam becoming an idealist? Are 07) 
American pragmatists becoming Platonists? Do they real) 
believe we can find by inquiry a true idea which so w 
dazzle us that all will accept it? That is far too intellect” 
alist a view. ‘The passions of men,” Hamilton declared ~ 
the Federalist, ‘will not conform to the dictates of reas@?'t! 
and justice without contraint.”’ The problem of politics (an!|! 
if the new politics is not that of attaining scientific fay 
or truth, but of reconciling acts and wills it still remal 
the problem of the ethics of coercion. G 


Less Yawning, Please 


CONFERENCES, COMMITTEES, CONVENTIONS—AND HOW t 
RUN THEM, by Edward Eyre Hunt. Harper and Bros. 218 pp. Privicey 
2.50 postpaid of The Survey. q 


HOSE who have yawned their way through confey, 
ences will welcome this book, for if the suggestion 
made by Mr. Hunt are followed Re conference secretarie)! 
speakers and conference members themselves, there will FF 
fewer tiresome meetings and less waste of valuable time. — | 
That the technique of running conferences is practise) 
so little is frequently the fault of the organization membei; 
in appointing a volunteer secretary whose time prior | 


organizing and directing of the conference. 
a two-day conference in Washington, Mr. 1 
“If fifty persons are brought together for two days’ deliber 
ations at their own expense, and if each is credited wit) 
what used to be the salary of a member of Congress, thi4 
total contribution of those fifty members, including thei } 
transportation, board, lodging, and the loss of a i if 


Applying the same yardstick to a state confeeaned or eve 
to a committee aga we can readily see that me 


the audience—the initial and heavy mesnonaibilign rests upot< 
the secretary. No sooner is one conference over than hi’ 
should start planning the next, profiting by his mistake}, 
while they are fresh. “The conference, it should be re); 
membered, starts before the members come together . . ra 
and many a conference has been marred because plans wert} 
not laid far enough in advance to allow the day or twe\ 
prior to the first meeting for checking up details and fom ; 
meditation. 

If we were a secretary, we would take a few hours @ 
week or so before the conference to put ourselves in thes 
place of the speakers, the committee members and the audi-~ 
ence. As a delegate, we would go from station to hotell} 
to meeting hall, visualizing along the way what might hap--} 
pen. In the meeting hall we would sit for a half hour,,/ 
first in one seat, then in another, and study the lighting, «! 
the squeaking of the doors. We once saw an inspiring? 
meeting ruined because a lovely soprano was practising im) 
the next room; and the number of meetings spoiled by» 
clanging street cars or by light dazzling the eye of the?) 
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Milience are legion. Countless details may go wrong if 
thy are not watched. One of the most efficient secretaries 
know had to shift his meetings at the last minute from 
quiet, well ventilated roof garden of a Washington 
fel, to a small stuffy room on the ground floor, because 
@#: hotel management would not allow Negroes to ride on 
passenger elevators. It is precisely that sort of con- 
gency a paid secretary learns to anticipate through ex- 
rience. 

Mr. Hunt treats mostly of large conferences and con- 
tions, and his experience with them qualifies him to 
pak with authority, but he gives, as well, scores of sound, 
Bactical suggestions for committee meetings and staff meet- 
wis. Even a weekly staff meeting can cost a lot, if allowed 
JoHn D. KENDERDINE 


Missions and Alien Culture 


GRISTIAN MISSIONS AND ORIENTAL CIVILIZATIONS, by Mau- 
Wice T. Price. Edward Evans & Sons, Shanghat, China. 578 pp. Price 
(%3.75 postpaid of The Survey. 
ERE is something new in the literature of Christian 
missions. “The volume is, so far as we have learned, 
e first attempt to discuss the missionary enterprise in the 
rient from the standpoint of social psychology. What hap- 
tns in missionary activities is examined objectively as “a 
$rm of human behavior.” As a student of social pheno- 
“jena, the author regards the Christian missionary as the 
;presentative of an alien culture seeking to bring another 
rople under its control. The reactions of different groups 
this cultural impact are examined voluminously and 
‘hboriously. 

The outstanding conclusion is that when the Christian 
ropaganda confronts a highly developed and complex cul- 
ire of prestige and long standing, the new movement is 
ubbornly resisted, while among groups of low culture 
d less social cohesion, mass movements toward Christian- 
y are common. ‘The fortunes of the missionary movement 
India illustrate both aspects of the question: the lowest 
stes accept Christianity eagerly; the highest castes usually 
iow indifference or obstinate opposition or counter-attack. 
he significant point is that the response of the individual, 
either case, is not that of a separate and independent unit, 
ut is conditioned by the cultural heritage of the social 
croup. ‘ 

To the ardent supporter of missions, the discussion will 
10 doubt seem somewhat “cold-blooded” and impersonal. 
@his, however, only makes it the more trustworthy as a 
Scientific study, the final outcome of which cannot help 
Meing of great value to the missionary enterprise in a period 
when its methods of approach are being re-examined by the 
issionaries themselves on every field. The style leaves 
something to be desired. In fairness, however, it should be 
aid that the volume is not meant for the casual reader, 
put the patient student. Indeed, it is more a source book 
(and a unique one) than a literary production. The sub- 
itle modestly summarizes the book as Outline, Materials, 
Problems and Tentative Interpretations. 

The foreword, by Professor Robert E. Park of Chicago, 
is a significant comment, not only on the value of the 
author’s approach, but also on the relation of foreign mis- 
sions to great world issues. ‘‘Neither economic interde- 
pendence nor international law,” he declares, “are likely 
to establish and maintain peace, except so far as they have 
back of them a common understanding which rests upon 
a common body of fundamental beliefs. It is this task 
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of hastening the attainment of a common culture, in which 
races and peoples may share, that constitutes the real mis- 
sion of Christian missions.” If Professor Park is right, 
Mr. Price has blazed a trail of far-reaching consequence. 
SAMUEL McCrea Cavert 


Street-born Evidence 


AND WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? An Outline for The Study of Race 
Relations, Edited by The Inquiry. The Association Press. 231 pp. Price 
75 cents (in paper), $1.00 (1m cloth) postpaia of The Survey. 


HE excellence of this book is two-fold. It gets down 

to brass tacks in the presentation of many real cases 
in race relations; it presents a method for the study of these 
cases by discussion groups. It offers here no generaliza- 
tions for action, but these larger groupings and rules of 
life are to come in a second part, to be published later. 
The whole volume is part of that novel and fruitful effort 
on the part of The Inquiry to discover and formulate by 
discussion the essential factors in race, industrial and inter- 
national relations without dependence upon conventional 
a priori theories of why problems exist and what should 
be done about them. ‘The book is a series of incidents re- 
ported by a great democracy of observers and contributors 
plus a series of stimulating questions under each group of 
cases, and these questions are calculated to make people think, 
discuss and perhaps correct the more unchristian of ‘their 
ways of thinking and acting in perfectly specific sets of 
circumstances involving race issues. 

The contents are grouped in such chapters as Some Tra- 
ditional Attitudes, Civic Handicaps, Economic Handicaps. 
Educational Handicaps, Social Handicaps and Failures of 
Adjustment. The incidents have to be read for a full 
picture of the great usefulness of this work, and of the 
whole method. ‘They range from the most trivial of casual 
frictions to events that underlie tragic catastrophes. “They 
illuminate and inform. We know no social investigation 
that has produced such a bulk of first-hand, street-born evi- 
dence. ‘The questions are stimulating, but they are not so 
impartial and unprejudiced as we believe the editor thought 
them to be. ‘There are implications as to the significance, 
causes, and responsibilities of the cases that may mold the 
minds of the inquirers. The study is inevitably one-sided 
since -it is here limited to one type of evidence. It would 
be unfair to say this, and not also include the statement in 
the explanatory appendix that: ‘““The commission has col- 
lected, and is collecting, much more material illustrative 
both of the absence of friction in interracial activities, and 
of present approaches towards the conservation and creation 
of race harmony.” 

We recommend this volume to those who are interested 
in better feeling between races and want to find out how 
it can be engendered; and to those who desire to see social 
science based upon observed data, and not upon metaphysical 
speculation. Finally, if you desire to send evidence or 
questions to The Inquiry, we add that the address is 129 
East 52nd Street, and that its full name is the National 
Conference on the Christian Way of Life. 
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How Train Doctors? 


MEDICAL EDUCATION, A COMPARATIVE STUDY, by Abraham 
Flexner. Macmillan. 334 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


OR the technician in diagnosis and treatment of disease, 

for the dean of a school of medicine, for treaters of the 
sick, here is an analysis at the same time erudite and sympa- 
thetic. But the student of preventive medicine, that type 
of modern science servant soon to dominate the occupation 
of medical practitioners, will look in vain for even the 
slightest reference to his preparation or any consideration 
of the method, content, or relationships of this topic. For 
the physician in hospital or clinic, for the participant in 
social progress, the student of human welfare, there is no 
suggestion that the medical student of today needs any 
training in the theory and practice of social relationships. 
One would think that no such elements of medical education 
existed as have been so handsomely exhibited at the Harvard 
and Indianapolis schools where medical social service is 
incorporated with the physical and chemical resources for 
diagnosis and treatment of disease and the protection of 
health. Mr. Flexner has seen medicine as it is studied with 
his eyes on a college catalogue of courses and appears to 
have missed the spirit of the schools, the personality of 
faculties, while itemizing administrative and equipment 
features. 

He expresses in the first chapter with great facility and 
an admirable concentration of expression, much of the 
philosophy and history of medical education: 

From the earliest times, medicine has been a curious blend of 
superstition, empiricism, and that kind of sagacious observation 
which is the stuff out of which ultimately science is made... . 
There is a widespread impression that the scientific quality of 
medical education and medical practice is in some fashion de- 
pendent upon the part played by the laboratory. This is not the 
case. Science is essentially a matter of observation, inference, 
verification, generalization. Yet strictly taken, the experiment 
is only controlled, accelerated, and multiplied observation— 
more fertile because it takes place under conditions that can be 
more carefully regulated, repeated, and statistically tabulated. 
But no new senses or powers have been created; certain possi- 
bilities of error have been lessened; others have been intro- 
duced. . . . Science resides in the intellect, not in the instrument. 

It is the habit nowadays to deny for secondary school 
education in the United States either cultural merit or 
thoroughness in fundamentals and yet those of us who watch 
the medical students of today approach, grasp, and master 
theories and techniques of science quite beyond the knowledge 
of their parents, and with an admirable confidence in their 
intellectual powers and the scope of their imagination, can- 
not doubt the vast improvement, particularly in the teaching 
of the natural sciences and mathematics in our secondary 
schools in the past thirty years. 

It is rather surprising to find no mention of the value of 
a knowledge of simple Greek prose for those who enter upon 
the study of the medical sciences, if for no other reason than 
of facilitating the quick understanding of the multitude of 
new and unfamiliar terms deriving from Greek roots. 

Here and there one finds evidence of the quite human 
failing of seeing good chiefly in one’s own offspring, and if a 
criticism were offered it would be that the merits of various 
institutions not as yet assisted by the General Education 
Board have not been clearly recognized. 

There has been published no better comparison of the 
curricula of European and American medical schools, or of 
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the characteristics of the various methods of presenting 
iaboratory and clinical subjects to medical students. i 
description of the three types of medical schools, the clin) 
the university, and the proprietary, is discriminating. 36 

All who have an interest in the international aspects 
modern scientific achievement and its application for hus’ 


research, “in which earnest men of all races and nati} 
cooperate for ends that obliterate national lines.” 
While one can join with the complacent expression of ‘|! 
author to the effect that “in general, the forward moven®? 
in the financing of medical education and research dur! 
Jes years is to be regarded as a triumph and an insp ‘! 
tion,” one lays down his book with the feeling that | 
mechanics but not the spirit of medical education have b 
dealt with and that the author has intentionally or otherv»'!! 
ignored the two most striking characteristics of the modii'! 
teaching and practice of medical art and science, namely { i 
prevention of disease and the social content of the physicia 
services. Haven EMERSON; M.D»! 


Find the Public i 


THE PHANTOM PUBLIC, by Walter Lippmann. 
Co. 205 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


M® LIPPMANN continues his effort to get on +! 


Harcourt, Brace © 4 


inside of our social mechanism in order to see w)' 


makes it run—or fail to run. In this new inquiry he J) 
helped explode the myth that there is a “general publ! 
with respect to all the various problems and questions 
democracy, and that we are governed by the epinion of tf! 
general public. The most that can be said is that the! 
is a special public with respect to each special proble' 
or question. There can be, therefore, no such thing | 
educating everybody for everything. Some things must i 
left to the experts. | 
This “phantom public” having thus been blown away’ 
we have the simpler task of educating each special publ) 
to be more intelligent with respect to its special interes®! 
This pluralism is in line with much contemporary opinion: 
It leaves, of course, a great logical gap, which some so) 
of “control” is bound to attempt to fill. For Mr. = | 
mann, ultimate control must be political: not even t 
educator can furnish the “patterns of mind” which wil) 
bring at least a shadowy unity into this general pluralism, 
The political expert is still, as in his Public Opinion, t) 
be the hope of the race. Well, every man to his own taste 
But the problem of education can not really be so easil 
disposed of. j 
None the less, this book, read with critical caution, will 
prove extremely provoking and constructive to those cau 
minds that have assumed that democracy has solved all it) 
important problems. > 


Why Political Parties Are 


THE EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES, by sid 
E. Robinson. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 382 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid 
The Survey. 


ERHAPS, as President Lowell used to insist, it is onli 
through a two-party system that democracy can get 
anything done. Professor Robinson’s penetrating analysis) 
makes clear, however, that what little it gets done through) 
the two-party system as we have known it is often scarcely” 
worth doing. 
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he main reason is that our parties have existed for one 
ijtt purpose above all others—that of promoting and 
serving the power of handfuls of leaders and backers. 
e the Jeffersonian overthrow of the Federalist aristo- 
y in 1800 it has been plain that a successful party must 
eal to all classes and interests. So we had the spectacle 


he polls in 1840 with no overt claims except that their 
ire-head had lived in a log cabin and drunk hard cider 
oth of which were untrue! We have continually been 


from both parties concessions to pressing sectional in- 
sts which actually outweighed any abstract party prin- 
The only issues—slavery and free silver—that were 


n questions of the welfare of Americans generally, 
attywhere, both parties divide internally. Each keeps its 
enters moderately pacified with hopes and salves. Dis- 
ters are prone, moreover, to substitute questions of bet- 
mechanism for popular participation, and problems of 
trol for questions of substantive welfare. And machin- 
is the trade of mechanicians. Indefinite aspiration to- 
rds government by and for all the people becomes itself 
adjunct to the practice of government by and for a 


In spite of its record, Professor Robinson appears to 
ard a two-party system as inevitable or necessary. The 
d, he thinks, is for a party which will conceive its func- 
n as that of “improving and safe-guarding the conditions 
der which the average man and woman must live and 
rk.” Those who want such a party will have to give 
the practice of working within old parties. Their 
ersities will result at first in the appearance of a con- 
erable number of new parties. Ultimately, however, they 
ll fuse sufficiently to capture the presidency for an inde- 
ndent. Political parties will then re-form on the basis 
a genuine alignment upon real issues. 
Whether this suggestion is hopeful, and whether it is sup- 
rted or compelled by Mr. Robinson’s scholarly and bril- 
nt study of past experience, is a query. 
WALTER NELLES 


A Text for the South 


FE BASIS OF RACIAL, ADJUSTMENT, by Thomas J. Woofter. Ginn 
& Co. 258 pp. Price $1.40 postpaid of The Survey. 


ECAUSE of the accuracy and adequacy of its informa- 

tion on present-day relationships between white and 
slored in the United States, this book at once takes the 
‘ont rank among textbooks available for study and dis- 
ission of this subject. The middle chapters, which survey 
ie Negro population from the points of view of distri- 
ution, health, agricultural and industrial production, law 
ad order, citizenship, education, philanthropy and religion, 
resent a fair and—considering the present state of public 
xinion—on the whole courageous survey of the situation 
id contain many wise suggestions for improvement. 
Nevertheless, it is not possible to recommend this text- 
90k for adoption except in the South because the positions 
ken on race relations in northern colleges and religious 
stitutions are far in advance of those implied in the two 
ening chapters and specifically stated in the concluding 
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chapter. It would be folly not to recognize that the exist- 
ing attitudes on this subject differ widely in the South and 
in the North; and for a long time to come a textbook to 
serve the educational needs of both sections seems impossible. 
Northern students of the subject of race relations have 
often been too harsh in their condemnation of the white 
South, by disregarding the real cultural values which it has 
endeavored to preserve under the gravest handicaps. But 
a loud protest is the only possible answer to any attempt 
to impose southern view-points on the rest of the country. 
That this is a real danger, no one cognizant with the policies 
of educational institutions that try to attract southern stu- 
dents, for example, can fail to recognize. Far better, for 
the present, to have no national standards than to have the 
worse prevail over the better. Beale 


THE RUN OF THE SHELVES 


Books are listed here as received. Many of 


those mentioned by name only in the classi- 
fied sections below will be reviewed later. 


Education, Ethics and Sociology 


THE CARE, CURE, AND EDUCATION OF THE CRIPPLED 
CHILD, by Henry Edward Abt. Published by the International Society 
‘or Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio. 222 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of 
he Survey. 

THE CARE AND EDUCATION OF THE CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
IN BALTIMORE, by Helen Golden. 


AT LEAST eight states have made crippled children the sub- 
ject of special protective legislation during the past session, 
and in many others there has been a concerted effort to find 
such young unfortunates and to ensure, by private and public 
means, that they receive every opportunity for medical atten- 
tion and for education. In large part the impetus to this 
widespread interest is to be traced to the International Society 
for Crippled Children, and back of that, to its founder and 
president, Edgar F. Allen, who has been successful: in interest- 
ing many organizations in the project. This volume by the 
director of the Bureau of Information of the Society gives a 
useful summary of work in this country for crippled children, 
undertaken by many different institutions and groups, including 
history, legislation, a statistical study of present facilities, and 
a bibliography. Miss Golden’s monograph, submitted to the 
Board of University Studies of Johns Hopkins University, de- 
scribes work for crippled children in Boston in some detail, 
and summarizes briefly the plan of several other cities. It 
is equipped with a brief bibliography. M. R. 


EDUCATION AS THE PSYCHOLOGIST SEES IT, by W. B. 
Pillsbury. Macmillan. 342 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


AN ACADEMIC BOOK, which identifies education with 
learning and reduces learning to physiological processes. There 
is probably no school in the world today quite as mechanical 
as any school would be that attempted to follow this book 
literally. If this is what psychology must do for education, 
then, Heaven help the children! 


THE REAL BOY AND THE NEW SCHOOL, by A. E. Hamilton. 
Boni and Liveright. 386 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


A SORT OF RHAPSODY about boys and their education 
which begins with a story of a broken skull and ends with 
“Then in a tree top very comfortable, 
I hollered to a lady, ‘Go to hell!’ ” 
which about runs the gamut of experiences, and should make 
good reading for all who still have to be taught that boy- 
hood is real and that education loses nothing by be‘ng equally 
real. 
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SCHOOL AND HOME, by Angelo Patri. 
pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


ANOTHER of Angelo Patri’s fine discussions of our press- 
ing educational problems. His final chapter on The Old 
School and The New is alone worth bales and reams of 
most of the so-called “educational literature” that now pours 
from the presses. If this reviewer believed in laws, he would 
advocate the passage of a law forbidding the writing of all 
books, whatsoever, on educational topics, of any sort, until 
after the would-be author had shown conclusive evidence that 
he had read that last chapter in this book. Ninety per cent 


of the projected books would, thereupon, be thrown into the 
fireplace. 


D. Appleton and Co. 221 


THE EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, by J E. 


Wallace Wallin. Houghton Mifflin Co. 394 pp. Price $2. 25 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


THE AUTHOR of this book has conducted municipal, state 
and university clinics for handicapped children, and he has 
organized and supervised classes for such children in big city 
school systems. He is, therefore, peculiarly fitted to write 
such a book. He covers the field and discusses the problems 
pertaining to the subject. The book is intended for use in 
college classes. 


THE OPEN AIR NURSERY SCHOOL, by E. Stevenson. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 79 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


WHILE the nursery school has had a more extended develop-: 


ment in England, its increasingly frequent appearance in this 
country has aroused many questions which are answered in this 
short readable account by the superintendent of one of the best 
known English institutions—the Rachel McMillan Open-Air 
Nursery School. While much of the text is given to intriguing 
descriptions of the very young scholars and their parents, there 
are clapters on the organization and cost of the system. 


CREATIVE YOUTH, edited by Hughes Mearns. Doubleday Page 
and Co. 234 pp. Price $2.50 postpa:d of The Survey. 


THIS is mostly an anthology of verses written by pupils of 
the Lincoln High School, New York City. There is (in spite 
of the opinions of the editor and critics) some fair verse in 
the volume, and some pretty bad psychology, too, as, for ex- 
ample, the quotation on page 163: “Why not allow each man 
to express himself.... He still remains a congruous and in- 
dispensable section of the divine whole.” 


CREATIVE EFFORT, 
Parker School, Chicago. 
The Survey. 


THIS is the eighth in an intermittent series of Studies in 
Education published by this progressive school in recent years. 
It is a series of discussions of various aspects of creative work, 
illutrated by materials selected from the class work of the 


edited by 


the Faculty of the Francis W. 
175. pp. 


(Paper) Price 50 cents postpaid of 


school. An unusually fine presentation of the theme. All 
teachers will find it extremely inspiriting. 
SKILL IN WORK AND PLAY, by 7. H. Pear. Dutton. 107 -pp. 
Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
AN EFFORT tto describe the mechanisms involved in the 


acquisition and use of various sorts of skills. A good book 
for a teacher of teachers, but a rather bad book for teachers 
themselves. 


THE VISITING TEACHER MOVEMENT, by J. J. Oppenheimer. 
206 pp. Price 75 cents postpaid of The Survey. 

THE VISITING TEACHER IN ROCHESTER, by Mabel Brown 
Ellis. 205 pp. Price 75 cents postpaid of The Survey. 


THESE TWO BOOKS are published by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, which is the in- 
strument developed by the Commonwealth Fund for the pur- 
pose (one amongst many) of interpreting the work, methods 
and results of its campaign for the prevention of delinquency 
to the public. Rochester is the only city having a fully estab- 
lished visiting teacher department under the board of educa- 
tion. "The work done there is, therefore, the most striking 
to be found anywhere—in its bearing upon the question of the 
relationship of the educational program to the growth of 
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normal interests in children and youths. This study off! i 
local community program will, when. supplemented by 4 ita 
survey of the whole general movement, put the reader imi 
possession of the available information on the status «|* 
value of the visiting teacher. Much confidence has been © 
pressed in this movement—as one of the ways out for educat 
and civilization. The question still remains interesting a 
unsettled; but progress is not lacking. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR CHILD TRAINING, by Arland D. Weeks. 
Appleton and Co. 312 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


AN ELEMENTARY AND ACADEMICALLY conve 
tional survey of the field of psychology as related to 
training of the child. It emphasizes important factors, 
treats them superficially. 


i 
: 
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OUR ENEMY THE CHILD, by Agnes de Lima. New Republic, Iim\ 


288 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. Hh 
AN EXCELLENT SURVEY of the field of the ‘“‘neyws 
education, with descriptions of many types of “new  schoos)k 
movements—all set in contrast with the performances of tho 
public schools, and ending with pen pictures of the worl #ii 
the children would make if they were allowed freedom “ik 
creation in their own right. This book will probably ta 
the place long occupied by Dewey’s New Schools for Old, sing 
it covers much the same ground, and brings the material v 
to date. To be sure, Miss de Lima does not venture outsi@) 
the schools. She has to do with schools only. She leaves 1 
the rest of us the task of recommending this more intelliger 
education to the good sense and conscience of the modern com) 
munity. That consummation will, to be sure, never be reache 
as long as we continue to think of the child as an enemy 
the existent order. 


THE SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN, 
Stokes. 


by Pamela Grey. 
Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


carefully recorded by the mother; a friend of the mothe) 
has written this book about those sayings, with a simple a 
sympathetic style. Here is almost a demonstration of th 


this a beautiful, humorous and happy world. 
SURVIVAL OR EXTINCTION, by Elisha M. Friedman. 
Seltzer. 297 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
THIS COLLECTION of essays and addresses on the Socia 
Aspects of the Jewish Question, in spite of a good deal 
repetition, is a fairly well arranged and readable exposition 0 
the historical and philosophical arguments for Zionism, witl 
occasional excursions into the realms of economics, psychology 
and current politics. Mr. Friedman’s plea is intelligent; sinct 
his arguments are based on a wide reading and an understand: 
ing for social psychology, he carries conviction where othe 
propagandists, wielding the cudgels of a more primitive form 
of debate, have failed. The book deals in turn with biological 
and historical studies, with the theories and mentalities 
Jewish life and of anti-semitism, with the conflicting program! 
of Jewish reformers and the potentialities of a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. He exaggerates a little the persecution 
complex in the portrait which he draws of the modern Jey 
and understates his contributions to science, art and culture— 
in order to make the point, also supported by arguments o 
doubtful value from comparative history, that only as a nation 
can a people develop the best that is in it and contribute 
largely to the good of humanity. Other writers, of course, have 
drawn very different conclusions from the same raw material, 


B. L. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY, by Walter G. Beach 
Houghton Mifflin, 369 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


A PRESENTATION of the problems of sociology not 2 
isolated phenomena but as consequences of our current indus 
trial and political relationships, our traditional psychology and 
education and our customary moralities. Professor Beach 
draws his materials and his attitudes from very wide range 


Thom 


life and experience, and his book is organized to serve 
fhirably the purposes of a college text, since it is the work 
fh teacher of many years practical expertness in dealing with 
lege classes. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF TODAY, by Grove S. Dow. Crowell. 337 
bp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


ONVENTIONAL restatement of social problems for the 
of classes in high schools. 


AN INTRODUCTION 12 THE STUDY OF HEREDITY, by E. W. 
oon Henry Holt & Co. 256 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The 
urvey 


is no longer possible to talk intelligently about problems of 
ge and eugenics without at least a speaking acquaintance with 
science ot biology—that is a knowledge of the main concepts 
terms of genetics. The present contribution to the Home 
iversity Library of Modern Knowledge provides the essen- 


nfjail. It is a mistake to think that a popular book must neces- 
ily be a brief one; it is a little doubtful, therefore, whether 
book will achieve its purpose of leading the reader on to 
lertake further and more advanced reading on the subject 
hand. Boles: 


OUR DEBT AND DUTY TO THE FARMER, by Henry C. Wallace. 
Century Co. 232 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


NRY WALLACE had long been intimately a student of 
erican agriculture before he became Secretary of Agricul- 
re. The cabinet position gave him exceptional opportunity 
view the industry broadly in relation to our other national 
cerns, and this too at a period of singular importance. 
hen, after such experience, such a man speaks with the 
inkness and sincerity of this book, the American public in 
3 own best interest should read and ponder. Secretary Wallace 
Gntends that men of vision must arise soon to formulate sound 
licies for the development of a stabilized and permanent type 
agricultural organization if we are “to be saved from the 
te of becoming a preponderantly industrial nation in which 
ere is not a relation of equality between agriculture and in- 
Mistry.” While the reviewer does not accept fully the somber 
d in places even lurid picture of American farming depression 
awn by the late secretary, yet he does believe emphatically 
at the thesis laid down by Mr. Wallace is one calling for 
e best thought of the country. The book naturally reflects 
e great faith which its author placed in the McNary-Haugen 
oposal for an export corporation, It seems to the reviewer 
Whfortunate that the secretary should have elected to fight his 
st and losing battle on this ground. ‘This, however, by no 
eans destroys the value of the book, and indeed the chapter 
pvoted to the advocating of an export corporation is fol- 
wed by one which sketches numerous other lines of agri- 
iultural reconstruction of the most suggestive and valuable 
prt. We may congratulate ourselves that an able secretary, 
rving during a critical period, has left us this record of his 
tudy of conditions in American farming and his constructive 
ought for their improvement. E. G. Noursg 


1k BOY AND HIS FUTURE, by Nicholas Ricciiardi. D. Appleton & 
Co. 119 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. 

fee EOI IN SOCIAL SCIENCE, by A. G. Keller. Ginn & 
Co. bp. Price $1.60 postpaid of The Survey. 

HE socrdt, THEORY OF GEORGE SIMMEL, by Nicholas J. Spyk- 
man, University of Chicago Press. 297 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of 
The Survey. 

REATIVE EFFORT, es ee W. Parker School, Chicago. 175 pp. 
Price 50c postpand of T e Survey. 

NUCCESS TRAILS, by E. os Dodd. The Stratford Co. 136 pp. Price 
| $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

REATIVE YOUTH, edited by Hughes Mearns Doubleday Page & Co. 
(234 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. : 
-RAINING THE TODDLER, by Elizabeth Cleveland. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 172 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey 

‘HE LAWS OF SOCIAL SYCHOLOGY, by Honan. Znaniecki. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 320 pp. Price $3. “ postpaid of The Survey. 
N EDUCATIONAL AMBASSADOR TO THE NEAR EAST, by Hester 
| Donaldson Jenkins. Fleming H. Revell Co. 314 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of The Survey. 


I 


NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM OSLER 
By Harvey CusHinc 2 Vols. Net $12.50 


“My advice regarding this life of Dr. Osler is definite and 
unqualified. ‘Read it.’ From the reading . . . I arose 
refreshed, strengthened, inspired to better living.’”’—Robert 
M. Yerkes, International Book Review: 


A RANDOM RECORD OF TRAVEL 
DURING FIFTY YEARS 
By WituraM DupLey FOouULKE Net $2.50 


With his latest volume, Mr. Foulke contrasts the methods 
of travel today with those of half a century ago; shows 
the changes in scenes revisited after a new generation has 
appeared. 


A SHORT AISRORY (OF THE 
BUILDING CRAFTS 


By Martin S. Briccs Net $3.50 


Uniform with IL. F. Salzman’s English Industries of the 
Middle Ages (1923)» Chapters deal in detail with the 
Architects, the Craftsman, and the Craft; Masonry; Con- 
crete; Carpentry; Joinery; Iron-work; Roof Coverings; 
Plaster-work; External Plumbing; Glazing. 


TRAVEL IN ENGLAND IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

By JOAN PARKES 

With 46 illustrations and a map Net $7.00 


An account of the roadways and riverways of England, and 
the sea routes; the conveyances used; the accommodation of 
travellers; and the perils and pleasures of travel in the 
seventeenth century. The book is fully illustrated, chiefly 
from contemporary engravings. 


MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By D. H. Lawrence 
With 80 illustrations and 14 maps. $1.50 
Library Edition. Net $3.50 


The first illustrated edition of a work first published (under 
the same title) in 1921 as by “Lawrence H. Davison.”’ 

An account of the general course of European history from 
the time of the Romans. ‘The author has aimed at impress- 
ing the reader with the main features of history rather than 
with minute details. 


LIFE IN MEDIAEVAL FRANCE 
By Joan Evans Net $5.25 


Miss Evans describes the background of the mediaeval 
history of France—likening history to a great tapestry. 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK IN 
JERUSALEM 


By E. T. RicHMoNnD 
With 92 illustrations. Net $42.00 


The aim has been to record the state of this famous shrine 
at an important moment of history, when Jerusalem, after 
an interval of more than eight hundred years, is once again 
occupied by a European Power. ‘The work is richly illus- 
trated by photographs and by colored drawings of the tiles 
and other details. 


LADY SUSAN 
By JANE AUSTEN Net $2.50 
Limited Edition. Printed on hand-made paper. Net $7.00 


Reprinted from the autograph in the possession of the Earl 
of Rosebery. A correct and unmodernized text is for the 
first time given to the public. Both editions are niform 
with Sanditon. 


THE QUEBEC ACT—A STUDY IN 
STATESMANSHIP 


By R. CoupLanp Net $3.50 
This book explains how it happened that, wnen the thir- 
teen American Colonies broke away from J ritain, the great 
colony on the St. Lawrence recently annexed from France, 
remained within the British Empire and so made possible 
the growth of the present Dominion of Canada. 


MUSICAL TASTE AND HOW 


MOZEORME a 
By M. D. CAtvocoresst 85¢ 


It will be of great interest to all who study the arts as 
he treats his subject in a familiar language. 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd St. 


New York City 
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The Womans Press 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| : ear Yann : 
Are you interested in religious education? 
You need 


SAINTS AND LADIES 
By CrarissA H. SPENCER 1.50 
She writes of the response of women to 
Christ’s challenge: “Behold I have set before 
thee a door opened that none shall shut.” 
Are you responsible for physical educa- 


tion? You should own 


WOMAN’S PHYSICAL FREEDOM 
By Crevia D. Mosuer, M.D. 1.00 
Dr. Fishbein says it is the most sensible brief 


book of advise to women ever written. 


Have you a budget to raise? You must have 


FUNDS AND FRIENDS 
By Totman LEE 1.50 


“Tt will be of great help to those who raise 
benevolent funds, college presidents, denomi- 
national secretaries, social agencies, pastors 
of large churches.” 


Wareen H. Denison 


Labor Economics 


By Sotomon BiuM, University of California 
The inception, development and present status of labor 
legislation, the trade union, and the wider aspects of 
the labor movement are presented lucidly and analytic- 
ally. The author’s grasp of the subject is philosophic 
and firm; his style is clear and persuasive. $4.00 


America and World Peace 
By Joun H. Ciarke, Former Justice of the 
Supreme Court 
Argues eloquently and persuasively that the United 


States enter the League of Nations if it sincerely de- 
sires that the last war truly be the /ast war. $1.50 


The Modern Ibsen 


A Reconsideration 
By HerMANN J. WEIGAND, University of 
Pennsylvania 
A creative interpretation of Ibsen’s last twelve social 
dramas. The psychological analysis of the principle 
characters reveals new facts at once startling and per- 
suasive. $3.75 


e e +. 
Problems of Citizenship 
By Hayes Baker-CroTHErs and R. A. 
HupDNUT 
“The best introduction to the study of social problems 
that has yet appeared. The most vital questions con- 
fronting our social order are there considered impar- 
tially and yet in a way to challenge thought.—Jerome 
Davis. $2.75 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
19 West 44th Street New York 
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*‘the old, the old England of his peasant boyhood, with its com 


Biography 


ree LIFE OF WILLIAM COBBETT, by G. D. H Cole. Harcous , 

Brace & Co. 458 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. oy 
WILLIAM COBBETT was the foremost radical at a mo) 
critical period in England’s history, that period reaching from 
the turmoil caused by the French Revolution to the struggh { 
which brought on the Reform Act of 1832. He was also — 
writer of most vivid English and he left to us unforgettabll ||, 
portraits of the countryside folk. Beside all this he was wha 
Carlyle called “the pattern John Bull of his century, stron 
as a rhinoceros, and with singular humanities and genialiti 
shining through his thick skin.” Surely one would think her 
is a man whose biography will be worth the reading. Ane" 
if one so thinks, he will not be disappointed with this boo ii 
It is perhaps the work of Cobbett as a social reformer, dur | 
ing that terrible period in English life when the black towni | 
of the North and of the Midlands were growing up, thai) 
will most interest the readers of The Survey. Mr. Cole dealix® 
very fairly with this phase, setting forth in quite defini 


terms the fact that Cobbett ‘‘was no Socialist, seeking a recon+ 
iy 


struction of society in terms of the new economic conditions. 
He had no sympathy with Robert Owen and his schemes. He 
apparently could not think in terms of the new social con 
ditions. What he strenuously fought for was the return of) 


mon lands and its contented villages. One thinks of Gandhi 
as he reads the story, wide apart as the two are! His hol: 
on the workers of his day is largely explained by the fa 
that they were like him, peasants unclassed. They hated th 
factories into which the new conditions forced them, and the 
hailed as prophet the man who wanted the old days back. Ye 
nevertheless, as Mr. Cole clearly points out, Cobbett aided), 
greatly in building up the new working-class movement by the ’: 
confidence which he gave the workers and the help towards 
thinking for themselves. A biography not to be overlooked: 
by the student of social history. The bibliographies at 
end are valuable. W. E. Brooks 


SIGMUND FREUD, by Franz Wittels. Dodd, Mead & Co., 287 pp. 

Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. ' 
ANATHEMA for some, Freud is the ebject of others’ ad-. 
miration. ‘To this biographer, who prays and scoffs in one 
breath, he is both. This must not be passed upon as biography 
of an individual; it is the biography of an ever-growing school. 
We read of Freud, see him in his consulting room, presiding © 
at weekly meetings of his associates in his waiting room, and 
hear him quibbling with his friends. In like manner his asso- 
ciates are presented in the cast; psychoanalysis and its con- 7) 
troverted points are revealed, and one lays the book down” 
feeling that he has met several interesting persons of more | 
than passing importance and come into a better understanding 
of the birth, development and meaning of psychoanalysis. 
How this study had its logical) growth in Freud’s pilgrimages | 
to Paris and Nancy, his observations and deductions from 
hypnotic phenomena, then his association with Breuer in the 
famous case of hysteria, and finally in analysis proper is re-— 
vealed in a manner not excelled by any other book. The ex-— 
position of psychoanalysis is especially clear and interesting. 
Every important topic is covered completely enough for the 
introductory or casual reader. If the presentation is biased 
it is because the several views held on many topics are all 
given equal hearing. The translators have preserved the lucid 
grace of Wittels’ original text. One fault is to be found, how- 
ever—there is no University of Worcester; it was to Clark 
University that Freud came on his only visit toAmerica. Hence- — 
forth when I am asked what to prescribe for those who want 
to learn about psychoanalysis I must say, “Wittels, by all 
means! It is one of the best introductions to psychoanalysis.” 


Dowatp A, Larrp 


ae 


Community and Civic Aftairs 


A CENSUS ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN VILLAGES, by C, Luther 
H Fry. Institute of Sociat and Religious Research. 165 pp. Price $2.50 
gostpaid of The Survey. 


# the need for a statistical background in the study of rural 
Mditions. It reveals contrasts between the village populations 
qdifferent parts of the United States which in part explain 
ial and economic differences, in part call for their investiga- 
42, More important still, it reveals that the typical village 
Bpulation of America varies to a remarkable degree from the 
ical population of the open country. Indeed, the editor 
\Segests that this difference is sufficiently great to call for a 
bstitution of two categories, “village” and “open country” 
the present census category of “rural.” For example, the 
righted birth rate is materially lower in the villages than in 
e open country, and the proportion of old people decidedly 
her. It is interesting also to note the variations in the 
M@aracter of village populations between different parts of the 
ntry. In the middle western villages, a third of the 
Gpulation is forty-five years of age or over, in the southern 
lages only a fifth—the normal proportion for the United 
ates as a whole. We find that child labor is more than 
ice as prevalent in the South as in the middle Atlantic, far 
estern and middle western villages. By itself, obviously 
ch a statistical analysis as this does not show where social 
problems” exist; but it does—and very effectively—indicate 
normal population facts that deserve further inquiry as to 
uses and consequences, BRE: 


POLITICAL ACTION, by Seba Eldridge. J. B. Lippincott Co. 382 >>. 
Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
OFESSOR ELDRIDGE has here given us “A natural- 
ic interpretation of the labor movement in relation to the 
ate.” He has escaped from the honorific concept of the 
Fate, and he sees it struggling with many other competing in- 
itutions in the modern world for its right to exist at all. 
ere is an illustration: “The state inclines in its action 
pward the interests of the dominant class, but it is not to 
identified wholly with that class. And its partiality to 
e interests of that class will not be recognized by a large 
roportion of those subject to state authority. On the other 
and, a considerable proportion ef the subordinate class will 
ecognize this partiality of the state to the interests of the 
ominant class, and this will tend to undermine their loyalty 
the state. And they will be prepared eventually, to re- 
ounce their allegiance to the state in those matters whercin 
is believed to be partial, when the situation offers a favor- 
ble opportunity for so doing. We shall then have this re- 
It: A large proportion of the subordinate class will be pre- 
ared to challenge the authority of the dominant class, when 
ot inhibited therefrom by the state itself; while a smaller 
roportion of the subordinate class will be ready, on occasion, 
o challenge the authority of the state as well.” This quota- 
ion gives a clue to the meaning of the term “naturalistic 
nterpretation,” and it shows the objective and scientific temper 
of the author in dealing with these fundamental questions. 


THE STATE POLICE, by Bruce Smith, National Institute of Public 
Administration. Macmillan Co. 281 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of 
The Survey. 

THIS is one of the excellent monographs which have been 
oroduced by this Institute upon the various phases of govern- 
ent administration. "The previous studies by Fosdick of the 
police systems of the cities lead obviously to this study of 
he state police. A chapter dealing with the relative increase 
of rural crime and the inability of the locally elected officials 
to cope with it is followed by the methods used in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New Jersey (the most successful). 
Again we learn the old story of efficient civil service attained 
only by surrendering the political checks and balances and creat- 


IS STUDY both illustrates and within small limits satis- 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 


383 Madison Avenue New York 


Keyserling’s 


THE TRAVEL DIARY 
of a Philosopher 


3rd printing 2 vols., boxed, $10.00 


Walter Lippmann’s THE 
PHANTOM PUBLIC 


By the author of “Public Opinion,” ete. 


Sixteen stimulating chapters by an authority on public 


“An intellectual adventure.”"—N. Y. World. 
Z $2.00 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE 
and the Means of its Improvement 


A discussion which includes the sociological viewpoint. By 
R. G. Tugwell, Thomas Munro and Roy E. Stryker. 


Illustrated, $4.50 


questions. 


M. R. Werner’s 
BRIGHAM YOUNG 


“The most brilliant biography to appear on this 
side of the Atlantic in our generation.”—Saturday 
Review. 


2d printing Illustrated, $5.00 


For 

fewer 
better 
cheaper 
meetings— 


Conferences, Committees, Conventions 
By Epwarp Eyre Hunt 


Think how much of your social and philanthropic work is done 
in meetings—committee meetings, directors’ meetings, conferences, 
conventions! 

That’s why you need this book. For it tells how you may make 
best use of your time and money in these gatherings; how you may 
conduct them most efficiently and cut dows the high cost of con- 
erring. : 
; Writes John A. Kingsbury, Secretary of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund: “For years I have felt the need of such a manual and I 
am sure it will be welcomed by social workers throughout the coun- 
try.” While Ernest P. Bicknell, Vice Chairman of the American 
Red Cross, says, “I congratulate you upon what seems to me @ 
pioneer work of unusual value.” 


See it for 10 days FREE! 


If you will forward to us the coupon below, we will send you the 
book postpaid for 10 days’ free examination. 


SS eta 
ee 


Free Exami reir Ccipon 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
49 East 33d St., New York, N. Y. Be 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for 10 days’ free examination 


| 
| 
one copy of | 
| 
| 
| 


CONFERENCES, COMMITTEES, CONVENTIONS 
By Epwarp Eyre Hunt | 

I agree to remit $2.50 within 10 days of receipt of the book or 
return the book. 

I enclose my check for $2.50. 

Please send C. O. D. 
Name 
PAL Cl eSS heat die saree seiave aises cinka/e fetal evele) </excibinty hip\eletsiel olens:ale.'s\ eins a n/eCRvaLeralnbusse | 
OCCUPAHOR Te scene ccs nc uence vcieanae ssp er censaeciwrmcs sees $.11.25¢ 


i es Ne Ne Ne a tm Ne St art et St St St nn 
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— {@ INTERMATIONAL— 


IMPORTANT NEW FALL BOOKS 


by HENRI BARBUSSE 
Author of ‘‘Under Fire,’’ etc. 


“Burns its way with a white-hot fury from cover to cover.’’—N. 
imes 2 vols. 


CHAIN 


g. 
$4.00 


FLYING OSIP—Stories of New Russia. 
new literary trends. $2.50. 


HENRY FORD—AMERICA’S DON QUIXOTE—by Louis P. Lochner. 
vicissitudes of Henry Ford’s Peace Ship. $3.00. 


THE FUTURE—by Prof. A. M. Low. A fascinating forecast of the time 
when scientific knowledge will revolutionize individual and social life. $2.00 


WHITHER 
ENGLAND? 


By LEON TROTSKY 


Eleven short stories revealing the 


The 


A brilliant analysis of the factors which 
threaten England’s economic supremacy and 
a shattering prophecy of the impending con- 
flict between the U. S. and England. siz 


LITERATURE AND REVOLUTION, by Leon Trotsky. A brilliant criticism 
of present-day literary groupings in Russia and a discussion of the rela- 
tion of art to life. $2.50. 

HISTORICAL MATERIALISM—A SYSTEM OF SOCIOLOGY, by. Nikolai 
Bukharin. All the natural and _ social phenome closely scrutinized and 
interpreted from the materialist viewpoint. $3.2 

MARXIAN ECONGMIC HANDBOOK. A baa elementary primer con- 
taining all the essentials for understanding Marx’s ‘‘Capital’’. $3.25. 
FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY, by Karl Kautsky. A detailed investi- 
gation into the origin of the Christian Church from the materialist view- 


point. $4.00. 
THE CRAFT OF LITERATURE, by W. E. Williams. An exposition of the 
development and technique of literary forms. $2.00. 


THE NEW THEATRE AND CINEMA OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 
Carter. A veritable encyclopedia of the Russian theatre today. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF AESTHETICS, by C. K. Ogden, James Wood and 
I. A. Richards. An important contribution to the study of the nature of 
beauty. $2.50. q ; 

THE WAR OF LOST OFPORVUNITIES, by Gen. Von Hoffmann. An account 
of the military operations which led to the collapse of the Central Empires. 
3.50. 


by Huntly 
$6.00. 


At All Book Stores 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO. 


38) FOURTH AVENUE. “NEW YORK 


“As an old stoic proverb has it, men are tormented 
by the opinions they have of things, rather than by 
the things themselves. In short, how are we 
to rid ourselves cf our fond prejudices and open 
our minds?”—JAMES HArvEy ROBINSON. 


The Inguiry Pablications 


are designed to help people reach more intelligent 
and less biased opinions through group discussion— 
and they are notably successful in doing it. 


And Who Is My Neighbor? 


Outlines 
America. 


relations in 
12 for 10.00 
12 for 7.50 


for discussions on _ race 
Cloth, 1.00; 


Paper, .75; 


Why the Church? 


Takes up the principal functions of the church, from 
the viewpoint of the average church member. 


Cloth, .90; 12 for 9.00 
Paper, .60; 12 for 6.00 


Missions and World Problems 


“No attempt has been made in this syllabus to 

provide shock absorbers for fearful or obscurantist 

folk.” Cloth, 1.00; 12 for 10.00 
Paper, .75; 12 for 7.50 


Let us send you our catalog, ere. 4 rar ony, 
listing other titles 


Association Press 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


BOOKS WITH 


PURPOSE 


WV 
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ing an independent and centrally directed force. It is a 
lucid and terse account of the successful and unsucce 
state police systems with discussions ranging from the T 
and the Canadian ‘‘Mounties” 


Rangers to the very reé 
eastern attempts. H. McD. 

s| 
WAR-TIME ADDRESSES, by J. L. Magnes. Thomas Seltzer. 1157 


Price 50c postpaid of The Survey. 


CIVIC SOCIOLOGY, by Edward Alsworth Ross. 
pp. Price $1.80 postpaid of The Survey. 


GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES, by Ralph Voiney Harlow. Ht 
Holt & Co. 862 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. Pi 


APPEAL TO AMERICANS—REPUBLIC REFORMS, by Desha Den 
American Library Service. 350 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Sur ‘ 


LABOUR AND HOUSING IN BOMBAY, by A. R. Burnett-Hurst.~ 
S. King & Son, Ltd. 152 pp. Price 10s. 6d. postpaid of The Suri 


AMERICA’S GREATEST. GARDEN, by E. H. Wilson. The Stra 
Co. 123 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, by Charles) 
Robbins. World Book Co. 606 pp. Price $1.72 postpaid of The Sur®, 


AGRICULTURAL YEAR BOOK—1924. U. S. Department of Agrie 
ture. 1252 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE BASIS OF RACIAL ADJUSTMENT, by Thomas J. Woofter. 
& Co. 258 pp. Price $1.40 postpaid of The Survey. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by 
Eldridge Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price $1.96 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE YIDDISH PRESS, by Mordecai Soltes. Teachers College, Colwi 
University. 240 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. Li 
IN A STRANGE LAND, by V. G. Korolenko. Bernard G. Richards @ 
Inc. 214 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


NEGRO YEAR BOOK, 1925-26. Edited by Monroe N. Work. Nege 
Year Book Publishing Co. 544 pp. Price $1.00 paper, $1.50 boa 
postpaid of The Survey. 

THE ORIGINS OF PROHIBITION, by John A. Krout. 
Knopf. 339 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


SOCIAL CLEAVAGES IN TEXAS, by Weston Joseph McConnell. Los 
mans, Green & Co. 196 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


World Book Co. 


Hem 
730 qu 


Alfred 4 


CYCLOPEDIA OF BUILDING, LOAN AND SAVING ASSOCI# 
TIONS. American Building Assn. News Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
pp. Price $7.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, by Horace F. Clark 


Frank A. Chase. 
The Survey. 


The Macmillan Co. 540 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid 


Religion 

THE EDUCATION OF NEGRO MINISTERS, by W. A. Danie 
Geo. H. Doran Co. 187 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
THE EDUCATION of Negro Ministers by W. 
Daniel, published by the Institute of Social and Religious 
search as a companion volume of Robert Kelly’s “Thee 
logical Education in America” is an accurate fact-findin 


and problems of the present status and prospects of the Negr 
ministry. Although in the light of their struggling histor 
since 1847, these Negro theological schools are shown to hav 
made steady growth and sturdy progress, Mr. Daniel’s stud) 
shows them to be alarmingly inadequate both from the poi 
of view of student numbers and academic standards for supply 
ing the imperative demand of a well-trained and socially en 
lightened ministry for a people for whom the church is sti 
the primary institution. The constructive recommendations 0! 
the book should be heeded by all agencies that have any re 
sponsibility of influence with the Negro church. 

ALAIN Locks 


THE BEACON HYMNAL. The Beacon Press, Inc. 217 pp. Price $1.00 
postpaid of The Survey. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS, by Charles S. 
farland. Fleming H. Revell. 


Mae 
223 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 
BIBLE QUOTATION PUZZLES, by J. Gilchrist Lawson. W. P. Blessin, 
Co., Chicago. 52 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 7 
HYMNS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Edited by Milton S. Littlefield 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 429 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE SONS OF GOD, by Haddie Torrey Berger. Th 
Stratford Co., Boston. 73 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
HUMAN NATURE AND THE GOSPEL, by William Lyon Phelps. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 301 pp. Price $2. 00 postpaid of The Survey, 
THE LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER, by George Mac: 


Adam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 347 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Th 
Survey. 
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Some of the Titles: 


A Peasant Betrothal 
The Finding of the Baby Moses 
Summer in Kyotoo 
The Happy Prince 
Be Not Too Hard To Please, Dears 
Costume Suggestions and Music from Traditional Sources 
Illustrated, Price $2.50 


THE CENTURY CO. 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


————— 


RITUAL AND DRAMATIZED FOLKWAYS 


and 
BEATRICE 
BECKER 


For Quite Young Amateur Players 


Simple dramatizations of everything that can be dramatized by children,— 
rituals, patriotic ceremonies, Bible stories, old ballads and nursery rhymes 


Foreign and International Affairs 


THE FOREIGN STUDENT IN AMERICA, Edited by W. R. 
Wheeler, H. H. King. A. B. Davidson. Associated Press. 329 pp. 
Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


FIRST survey of the subject by a commission represent- 
g the Friendly Relations Committees of the Y. M.C. A. and 
f the Y.W.C.A., this compilation presents not only the 


Yhajor problems in the adjustment of the foreign student to 
“imerican college and community conditions but also points 
(9) many unrealized opportunities for enabling these eight or 


ine thousand young men and women to become ambassadors 
mutual understanding between their countries and ours. 
juch a possibility was strikingly illustrated the other day by 


Ae participation of Chinese students in the Johns Hopkins 


lonference, and still more so by the initiation of follow-up 
Ictivities between American agencies and the 1,400 or so 
(hinese students in this country. The chapters of the present 
look are specific and detailed in their analysis of backgrounds, 
areers, social and religious life and other aspects of the 
opic. Since plans for further surveys are under discussion, 
re would plead for a more critical study of the adequacy 
f those institutions and organizations that primarily work on 
ehalf of the foriegn student, and also for more case studies 
f individual students in their emotional as well as intellectual 
eactions to American life and the influence of their contacts 
vith American students upon these. 


THE NEW BARBARIANS, by Wilbur C. Abbott. 
Co. 251 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


PROFESSOR ABBOTT, who teaches history at Harvard, 
s qualified by knowledge, interests and temperament to pro- 
juce what this country needs—a representative statement - of 


Little, Brown & 


che conservative attitude toward the present current of Amer- 
can civilization. 


The book under review, however, requires 
good deal of revision before it can be accepted as such. Its 
erits are that it deals with real issues and that it does not 


lose itself in invective; its main defect is that it sees recent 
events from a background of experience which seems to date 
back to the early nineties—at any rate before the Anti- 
Socialist Union and the stream of analytical literature con- 
cerning socialism that has been flowing in increasing volume. 
The book has other faults; It swallows propaganda bait, 
hook and sinker and reiterates the most preposterous false- 
hoods; it confuses a functioning middle class with a parasitic 
leisure class; it fails to discriminate between different and 
even opposite schools of radical thought. Bal 


BRITISH POLITICS IN TRANSITION, by Edward McChesney Sait 
and David P, Barrows. World Book Co. 319 pp. Price $1.80 post- 
paid of The Survey. 


A BOOK of readings apparently put out as a preliminary to 
the long promised book on British politics by Barrows to 
correspond with the excellent volumes on Switzerland by 
Brooks and on France by Sait, etc. But it forms a distinct 
departure not only for this series but for the study of Eng- 
lish government anywhere. It is the first collection I believe 
ever made of documents to illustrate the actual working of 
the British government. It covers therefore the decade of 
the war commencing with the accession of George V. Selec- 
tions from statutes, Hansard, contemporary essayists are 
brought together on the Monarch, Cabinet, Civil Service, 
the two Houses, Electorate and lastly, the problem of Empire 
government. ‘This is without question one of the most notable 


books of the month. He McDa CG 


MODERN IMMIGRATION, by Annie Marion MacLean. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 393 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

AMERICA AND Li ar PEACE, by Honorable John H. Clarke. Henry 
Holt & Co. 145 Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE WORLD AF ER THE PEACE CONFERENCE, +s Arnold J. 
Reames Oxford University Press. 91 pp. Price $1. 75 postpaid of 

e Survey 

SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1920-23, by Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Oxford University Press. 526 pp. Price $9.00 postpaid of 
The Survey. 
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Progressive Education 


A quarterly devoted to the newer tendencies 
in education, for the lay reader and for the 
student of education 


The information of the wonderful new 
movement which is transforming the educa- 
tion of the children of today is given here 
in a form not so technical nor pedagogical 
but that it is of interest to parents as well 
as to teachers. 

“A chronicle, it is also a running criticism, given 

less to arguments about theory than to illustra- 

tions of practice in schools which show themselves 

adapted to this new age for which certain elder 

methods of teaching have proved so inadequate. 

Parents as well as teachers will relish its re- 

port and comment.’—The Nation. 

October 1925: The Social Studies 

January 1926: The New Child Study 
Subjects for later issues: 

Creative Expression through Art 

Education for Parenthood 
Subscription including membership in the Association 
$2. Single copies 50 cents. Reprints “Individual 
Education” and “Pre-School Education’ 25 cents 
each. Booklet descriptive of aims and work of 

Association sent free. 

Progressive Education Association 

10-A Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 


LECTURES 


WILLIAM PEPERELL MONTAGUE, PA.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University 


_Will deliver a course of Six Lectures in 


The Community Church Auditorium 


Park Avenue and 34th Street, New York City. 
On Thursday Evenings at 8:15 


On RADICAL SOCIAL THEORIES 


Dec. 3—Socialism and Justice 
Dec. 10—Socialism and Liberty 
Jan. 7—Democracy and Dictatorship 
Jan. 14—Democracy and Anarchism 
Jan. 21—Internationalism and the Pacifist Ideal 
Jan. 28—Internationalism and the Patridtic 
Sentiment 


Course tickets $3.50, can be secured in advance at the Office of 
Community Church, 12 Park Avenue. Single Admission 75 cents. 


YOUTH IN CONFLICT 


By Mrrtram VAN WATERS 
Dr. Van Waters writes out of long and revealing ex- 
perience as referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court. 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop finds that the book “has the 


brilliancy and sheer charm characteristic of her mind 
and works.” $1.00 in paper covers, $1.50 boards, postpaid. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Books by return mail 
112 East 19 Street, New York 
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Industry and Economics 
THE PRESENT ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN THE UNI 


STATES, by Thomas Nizon Carver. Little Brewn ond Co. 270. )7 
Price, $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 1 ; 
PROFESSOR CARVER finds that the most intelligg 
workers have given up fighting the capitalists and have be iid 
to buy stocks in the industry, instead. This means that ij 
workers are all becoming capitalists and that we shall h fl 
done soon with the warfare between capital and labom 
because one of the groups will be missing—and it takes il 
to make a fight. To Professor Carver this is all to t., 
good. What we want is greater diffusion of wealth, le 
a 


less quarreling. It does not seem to occur to the author 
all is not gold that glitters in his doctrine. The proble 
of the modern industrial and social world ought to be thou de 
through. But, if the workers are bribed to give up the figl®)s 
there will be no further thinking about industrial problen: 
The professors of economics will give the movement the’ 
blessing, and economics will become, once mere, that glom! 
ous optimism which made it, in the first half of the Nimli 
teenth century, the “dismal science.”” Nothing can be mo); 
pathetic, than the doctrine that the worker who buys a shai 
of stock in United States Steel hereby becomes an integral p 
of the management. The only thing that has really happe 
to him is that he has committed himself to accept a status g 
which means that he has argued himself into a belief in 
benevolence of a management which denies him any say wh 
ever. Which again brings us back to the early Nineteenth centu 


COMMON WEALTH, by C. G. Campbell. 
Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


THOUGH the subtitle denominates this a study in “s 
philosophy” it is chiefly important for its economic basf 
The first and second parts rather unnecessarily set out 
length the laws of natural economy, then the laws of artifi 
economy, so that two-thirds of the book is devoted to p 
senting familiar principles in unfamiliar and at times ponde 
ous language. No citations or references to authority a 
made in this formidable volume. In the third part, o 
author brings us to Dual Economy. It solves the probl 
by distinguishing carefully between the ownership and 
control of wealth. It is this that gives importance to the b 
His thesis is simply that while ownership is immaterial, co 
trol of both industry and government must be in the hand) 
of an intellectual aristocracy of merit. It is an unusual boo) 
in many ways and is significant for its attention to pure theo 
now almost a neglected branch of knowledge. But his pre 
occupation with Production puts him out of touch with | 
real problem today. What the worker is interested in is n 
so much the control of production but distribution for co 
sumption. H. McD. C. 


Century Co- 472 


LABOR PROBLEMS, by Edgar S. Furniss. 
621 pp. Price $2.80 pestpaid of The Survey. 


THIS is a solid collection of facts and materials upon 
workers” side of industrialism drawn and condensed by Pr 
fessor Furniss from more specialized studies. No attempt 
a contribution to knowledge is made. It is intended to ma 
available for college work sources not usually at hand. B 
weaving into one connected whole an attempt has been ma 
to avoid the inevitable conflicts of opinion which the usu 
source book reveals. This together with the lack of t 
references to the sources of information impairs the value 


the book even for class use. H. McD. C. 


Hoxghton Mifflin 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS IN THE U. S. Nats 
Industrial Conference Beard, Inc. .150 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid 
The Survey. 

GUILLAUME DE GREEF, The Social Theory of an Early Syndicalis 
by Dorothy Wolff Douglas. Lengmans, Green & Co. 391 pp. 
$4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Health 


7°ROM INFANCY TO CHILDHOOD, by Richard M. Smith, M.D. 
Aree Atlantic Monthly Press. 105 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The 
) Survey. 


» THOSE of us still governed by the housing shortage it is 
Houraging to read that “from the time an infant begins to 
p separate day and night nurseries should be provided for 
b.” Aside from this Utopian suggestion Dr. Smith gives a 
ple and workable guide to the daily regime and care of 


dren from two to six, a useful companion volume to his 
liest manual on The Baby’s First Two Years. M.R. 


EPROACHING MOTHERHOOD, by George L. Brodhead. Paul B. 
oeber, Inc. 200 pb. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


TRITION AND GROWTH IN CHILDREN, by William R. P. Emer- 
n. D. Appleton & Co. 342 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


M@NCIPLES OF PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING, by Earle B. 
helps. The Macmillan Co. 265 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


BETES, AND ITS TREATMENT BY INSULIN AND DIET, by 

rlando Petty and William H. Stoner. F, A. Davis Co. 133 pp. Price 

1.50 postpaid of The Survey, 

miPLIFIED NURSING, by Florence Dakin. J. B. Lippincott Co. 499 
Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

APPROACH TO SOCIAL MEDICINE, by Francis Lee Dunham. 

tlliams and Wilkins Co. 242 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


ALTH MAINTENANCE IN INDUSTRY, by J. D. Hackett. A. W. 
haw Co. 488 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


ALTH AND ENVIRONMENT, by Leonard Hill and Argyll Campbell. 
ongmans, Green & Co. 208 pp. Price $4.20 postpaid of The Survey. 


RSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH, by Clair Elsmere Turner. 
V. Mosby Co. 426 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


K NORMAL DIET, by W. D. Sansum. C. V. Mosby Co. 72 pp. 
frice $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

OD AND HEALTH, by R. H. A. Plimmer. Longmans, Green & 
o. 64 pp. Price $1.25 postpatd of The Survey. 


bTHER’S MANUAL, by Dorothy Bocker. Brentano's. 247 pp. Price 
12.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

WE MEDICAL FOLLIES, by Morris Fishbein. Bom & Liveright. 223 
p. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


1E MINISTRY OF HEALTH, by Str Arthur Newsholme. G. P. 
/utnam’s Dons. 271 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Behavior and Mental Health 


THE ADOLESCENT GIRL, by Winifred Richmond. Macmillan. 212 
bp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


ISS RICHMOND is psychologist in the government hos- 
jal for the insane at Washington, D. C. She has written in 
is book for the average educated mother of adolescent girls, 
bst of whom, trusting to their “instincts of motherhood,” 
bw amazing amounts of knowledge which isn’t so. The book 
icecommended in an introduction by Dr. William A. White. 
organized campaign to get such a book read by thousands 
men and women might well be made a definite part of 
social work program in the American community. 


THE WORLD UNBALANCED, by Gustave LeBon. Longmans, 
| Green & Co. 256 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


E CROWD offered too limited a vista for the sweep ot 
Bon’s generalizing intellect. Again he looks upon the 
ger crowds we know as nations and the crowd of nations 
call the world, but more through the eyes of a French- 
mn than the psychologist we once knew. More through a 
tlored glass that is lacking in all rose tints. Sentiments and 
Issions rather than reason are found to guide the destinies 
j the world. The world is not feeling growing pains but 
lins caused by attempts, high-minded but ill-founded, to make 
jason the guide. ‘This is but one of the “psychological errors” 
t Bon points out with evident pride. Many other “psy- 
fological errors” that have caused the world to creak on 
| axis are vaguely mentioned, but in most cases matters are 
ie to explain themselves. One wishes Le Bon would ex- 
uin these errors over which magnificent gestures are made. 
heir tantalizing mention piques curiosity, but when the last 
ize is reached without the author taking us into his psy- 
iological confidence on these points, the feeling grows that 
imeone has been bear-baiting. Prejudiced logic is apparent. 
as Le Bon says, the Alsatians do not belong to the Ger- 
janic races because the former love liberty and detest for- 
gners, then those who like The Survey, may with equal 
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A HEALTH SURVEY 
eof 
86 CITIES 


By the Research Division of the 
American Child Health Association 


A realistic picture and evaluation of 
health work, public and private, in our 
cities of 40,000 to 70,000 population 


A close-up of each city 


A proposed plan of community health 
organization for a typical city of 50,000 


614 pages. 43 charts. Price $3.00 


Send orders to 


SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT 


112 East 19th Street New York 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS 


EYE HAZARDS have become the most serious of 
all non-fatal industrial accident and health hazards. 


READ 


the report of a two year study of the exact situation in 
industrial plants and of what is being done to improve 
this situation, published by the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness as 


“EYE HAZARDS IN INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS’” 


By Louis Resnick and Lewis H. Carris 


What three men think of it: 
“The most comprehensive exposition of eye hazards and remedies 
I know of” 
Sidney J. Williams, Director of Public Safety 
National Safety Council 
“T have often felt the need of just such an authoritative an- 


nouncement”’ 
Dr. A. J. Lanza, Executive Officer 
National Health Council 
“A perfectly splendid piece of work’? 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner 
U. S. Department of Labor 


Bound in paper with linen backing..... alice wale Ciera Vale As lataleee 
In flexible fabrikoid 
Sent on approval 


National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Twenty-five other publications on the prevention of blind- 
ness) MOST OF THEM FREE FOR THE ASKING 
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AMAZING BOOK BARGAINS! 


New Books. 

Original Edi- oySEFED foes At One- 
ae from ai S: , Fourth to 
ur Bargain One - hal 
Catalogue : Grom ast e Gast Published ; 

No. 7 NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS Price 
(FREE) vy eet 


If 


and 


Main Office and Mail Order Dep't. 
832 WESTCHESTER AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


OUR GUARANTEE.—YCUR MONEY REFUNDED 'IF 
YOU ARE NOT ENTIRELY SATISFIED. 


you are not already on our mailing list, 
those of your friends. 


ly, can save you many, many dollars. 


If you live in N. Y. C. inquire about our Travelling Library which 
rents any book, delivered to your home or office. 


Uur Price 

1. Prostitution in the U. S.—Howard B. Woolston. 

Personal investigations in 40 cities (2.50).... 1.00 
2. Sex Knowledge—Norah March, A sane practical 

DOOKS WCE:2D) feta tercie te lorwistolere she leterats ost colalte tatehale rete raters 1.00 
3. Everymans Child—Sophie Irene Loeb. The prob- 

lem of dependent children (2.00).............. .60 
4, Industrial History of the U. S.—K. Coman. Re- 

vised. ‘edition “of 1919 (3.00) o. Gi ay cae catenioees .69 
5. Psycopathia Sexualis—Dr. R. V. Kraftt—Ebbing. 

Trans. from 12th German edition (5:00)...... 2.50 
6. The Sexual Question—Prof. August Forel. Trans. 

Dy. Co BeeMarshall “(S:00))ic telus cinerie tes etenectitnes 2.50 
7. Love in Children and Its Aberrations—Oskar 

Pfister. With numerous case histories (7.50).. 3.50 
8. Human Life, Its Enjoyment and Prolongation— 

Bo We MeCabe. C200) eb: fo rset Bee Male Ohi aeteenehere -60 
9. Socialism—An Analysis by Rudolph Eucken (2.75). 1.00 
10, Evolution of Revoiution—H. M. Hyndman—The 

great social charges from the earliest times to 

the present: day (400 iris. + sun bse wee cen eels 7d 
11. The New Morality—Edward Isaacson. An inter- 

pretation of present social & economic forces 

ANAwlEBASNCIES C150) reer evaweyarera sere atotere Wie aialeieee Tete -50 
12. William Lovett, Life and Struggles—2 vols. Epi- 

tome of the social confusion during the pass- 

age of industry from the old order to the 

NEW 62,00)" cise shiwersseicie athe wpalctcaren sia eck St auneratatete 215 
13. Life of Robert Owen—by himself. A unique figure 

in history: of fSocialisnm (CL. SOS wie he cet aime ereerare 50 
14. For the Young Mother—M,. M. Eldred and H. C. 

LeCrone. A sound practical handbook (1.50).. -60 
15. Prohibition Inside Out—Roy A. Haynes, U. S 

Commissioner of Prohibition (2,50) ............ -69 
16. Whither France? Whither Europe?—Joseph Cail- 

lau, former Premier of France (2.50).......... 1.00 
17. The Doctor Looks at Life—Harold Dearden (2.00). -60 
18. The War, The World and Wilson—George Creel. 

The truth from the inside by a man who 

TOW SS UCZA0O) OPS eres cele taatame clotets ofersteve etre ett srateter chats -50 
19. Facing Old Age—Abraham Epstein, A study of old 

age dependency in U. S. and abroad (3.00).... 1.00 
20. Book of My Youth—Herman Suderman. Autobi- 

ography of Germany’s greatest living drama- 

LIST. CZ;5O) 5 Cicero ten oa eracceih  eepevce cies een ee ee 1.00 
21. Waiting for Daylight—Essays by H. M. Tomlinson. 

Limited edition of 2000 copies (2.50)........... 15 
22. My Life—The autobiography of Richard Wagner. 

2 volumes bound in one. 911 pages (5.00)...... 2.50 
23, Abelard, A Biography (Historia Calamitatum) 

Trans. by N. A. Bellows—Limited to 1250 

CODIOS:. Ff CLOWOD woes iciaue ole slots svnie sere rehl ters totcmarsietemstere oie 1,95 
24, We Moderns—Edwin Muir—‘tno utterance more 

tonic, more bracing have ever rent the sultry 

firmament of contemporary literature.” Na- 

tion Pub al COO ere cs ccrdieeiied wietetscuathoewihaeienate 1.00 
25. Don Juan—‘‘Aziron’’—Trans. from the _ brilliant 

work in Spanish: (2:00) Gris oct sisstantenveke attentions 1.20 
26. Batouala by Renee Moran. The novel by this 

negro author won the Prix Concourt, the high- 

est literary prize in France (2.00).............. 60 
27. Yet Again—Max Beerbohm. A brilliant collection 

Of ESSAYS C2cO) Metae stakatere Te ie atevate ees ois a cotereke apa sare 1.20 
28. Ingersoll’s Complete Works—12 vols. Good cloth 

binding. Published at (27,50). a2 .5 nic cen mass 15.00 
29. Edgar Allan Poe—Complete works. 10 vols. Harper 

edition. Packed in wooden box (15.00) ........ 5.50 
30. Rabelais—Complete works of Francois Rabelais. 

Challon Illustrations. 895 pages (London)..... 95 
31. Special fiction; original $2.00 editions or more. 

Our price 60c each. 5 at $2.50 
Danger, Ernest Poole Streets of Night, John Dos Passos 
Children of Market Place, Phill pots Creators, May Sinclair 
Little Life Stories—Sir Henry John- Se edt to Blame—Princess 

ston es 


Skeeters Kirby—Edgar Lee Masters 
Big Town, 


Love 


Stella Defiant, Clare Sheridan 


Fiddle D. D., Irvin S. Cobb Jimmie Hingins—Upton Sinclair 
One of Guilty, W. L. George Cathedral Folk—Lyeskov y 


Impromptu—Elliant Paul 
Ring Lardner This Freedom—Hutchinson 
& Life, L. M. Feld 


D. 3—Homer Croy 
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send us your name 
Our Bargain Catalogues, issued frequent- 


Also by mail. 


panies of Cohbweb—Jordan Smith 


justice be considered a race apart from those who do not. T 
is an epigramatic book, varied and reactionery. Mussolini 
praised, the eight hour day condemned, the League of Nati 
questioned, government ownership pooh-hooed, and those wi 
have read Le Bon’s other books quoted at length. 
Donatp A. LAIRD 


WEST OF: oe PACIFIC, by Ellsworth Huntington, Charles Scribal 
Sons. 3 pp. Price $4. 50 postpaid of The Survey. 

WHITHER ENGLAND, by vic Trotsky. International Publishers. 
pp. Price $1.75 costbaid of The Survey. 

THE WAR OF LOST OPPORTUNITIES, by General Von_ Hoffma' 
International Publishers. 246 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Surve)) \ 

THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR, by Hector C. Hoerey Houghton Miffl 
Co. 317 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Surve fla 

PARIS, OR THE FUTURE OF WAR, by Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. 


Dutton & Co. 86 pp. Price $1. 00 postpaid of The Survey. 
THE NEUROSES OF THE NATIONS, by C. E. Playne. Th 3 
Seltzer. 468 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. Mi 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, by Raymond Leslie Buell. Hem 
Holt & Co. 768 pp. Price $5. 00 postpaid of The Survey. 4 


4 

SINCE LENIN DIED, by Max Eastman. Boni & Liveright. 8 mal 
Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE INTER-ALLY DEBTS AND THE UNITED STATES, by 

tional Conference Board, Inc. 290 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of & 


Survey. i 
t 
Other Books Received | 


THINGS AND IDEALS, by M. C. Otto. Holt. 325 pp. Price $2.5) 
postpaid of The Survey. , 


A BOOK like this can scarcely be reviewed. It must 
read. Its fine flavor would evaporate in any sketch. 
are a few sentences that give some hint of its quality: 
ing as we do in a world where the demands made upon 
are constantly mounting in number, and where the tempo 
life is steadily accelerating, we are inclined to forego reflection 
altogether. We are too busy keeping the pace to ask whither 
Yet it is obvious that no age was ever more in need of ask 
ing whither than ours. And while life, having its inescapable) 
practical aspect, demands short-range idealists, men and women 
who can invent the means of social improvement that promis 
immediate applicability, we shall fall far short of our posst 
bilities, and make the work of these idealists futile in the 
end, unless we have a place of opportunity for long-range) 
idealists as well, men and women whose minds are stretched 
to catch a glimpse of the Great Society to come, where sanctity 
of life, beauty of surroundings and creative opportunity shal 
be a general fact.” All “short-range idealists” should give 
themselves the “giant stretch” which a reading of this book 
compels. 


THE WORLD AND ITS MEANINGS, by G. T. W. Patrick 
Houghton Mifflin. 463 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


PROFESSOR PATRICK’S various studies in contemporary 
psychology and philosophy have been both readable and im 
portant. This new book, his most imposing contribution, has 
both these characteristics. It is a broad survey of the field 
of modern philosophy, with very valuable summaries, analyti 
and critical, of current systems of thought and opinion. Fo 
example, here the student who wants to reach some under- 
standing of the varieties of philosophy and psychology which 
confuse him in the pages of the magazines, today, will find 
just what he is seeking. ‘That is not to say that this book 
is a “digest.” It is not that at all: it is a systematic survey. 
But that does not keep it from being, at the same time, an 
excellent expositor of movements and systems. en Koe Ete 


En voy 


Go, little book, and wish to all 
Flowers in the garden, meat in the hall, 
A bin of wine, a spice of wit, 

A house with lawns enclosing it, 
A living river by the door, 
A nightingale in the sycamore! 


| amphlets and Periodicals 


| THE PROHIBITION SITUATION 


)(Full text of the recent report which had wide publicity in the 
| United States) 


a 84 page pamphlet—25 cents 


| INFORMATION SERVICE 
| $2.00 a year 


Weekly summaries of important events, investigations, books, 
Wreports, etc., in the field of social, economic and international 
nffairs. 
Department of Research and Education, 
Federal Council of Churches 


105 East 22nd Street NEW YORK 


for social case workers 


THE FAMILY 


Offers a pooling of experiences in the case work 

field—not only family case work but children’s, mother’s 

aid, medical social, psychiatric, and so on. 
Monthly—$1.50 a year 

Address 

WRoom 300, 130 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Directory of Social Agencies 
New York 


including many National and State organizations whose 
purpose embrace the metropolis— 


SOOMppomclothnerraenincs $2.00 postpaid 
Charity Organization Society—105 East 22nd Street 


A Complete Selected List of Books 


on 


Birth Control, Sex Hygiene and Population 


Booklist sent on request 


American Birth Control League 
INCORPORATED 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Vocational Aspects of 
Psychiatric Social Work 


(Price 25 cents) 
Introduction by Porrer R. LEE 


Vocational Pamphlet Series No. 1 
Published by the 
American Association of Social Workers 


130 East 22 Street, N. Y. C. 


“Clothing Allowances for the Family”’ 


A 28 page pamphlet containing clothing allowances 


for dependent and low income families. Published 
jointly by the C.O.S., A.I.C.P., and U.H.C. of New York 
City. The figures are based on a study made by the 
heads of the Home EconoMic DEPARTMENTS in these 
three Organizations, in response to nation wide requests 
for information as to what constitutes an adequate cloth- 
ing allowance Will be of particular value to Social 
Agencies. Available at $.25 per copy from the Organ- 
izations making the study. 


ge RR SA ET SEE RR TE A TE SE 


Man: His Making and Unmaking 


by E. Boyd Barrett 


author of “‘The New Psychology,” “Strength of Will” 
The New Psychology has here been simplified for the man in the 
street; more than that, it has been carried on and developed into an 


inspiring and beautiful science, which the author terms “human- 
$2.50 


The Challenge of Childhood 
; by Ira S. Wile 


This book has already become a standard, invaluable to parents, 
teachers, physicians and social workers. $3.50 


THOMAS SELTZER, New York 


ology.” 


5 West soth Street, 


A PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
of BABYHOOD 


A definite, detailed, and authoritative manual 
on the mental life of babyhood. 
Illustrated $3.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 Park St. 


By Jessie Chase Fenton 


Boston 


Just Out! 
BRITISH DRAMA 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


University of London 


A complete survey from pre-Shakesperian times to playwrights 
of the present day. 
500 pages, Illustrated, $3.00 


By mail $3.20 


THOS. Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


393 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


The Negro Year Book 


1925-1926 edition on sale. The standard work of 
reference on all matters relating to the Negro. Gen- 
eral and special bibliographies. Presents a_ succinct, 
comprehensive and impartial review of the events of 
each year as they affect the interests and indicate the 
progress of the Negro race. In addition to its interest 
to the general reader, the book is especially adapted 
for use in schools where historical and_ sociological 
courses on the Negro are given. Price, paper cover, 
$1.00; board cover, $1.50. 


NEGRO YEAR BOOK COMPANY 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


A pamphlet giving a 
list of national social 


For Teachers: and health agencies 


and a plan for using THE Survey in the classroom will be 


sent free to any teacher who will take the trouble to send a 
postal giving name, address, name of school and subject 
taught to Survey Associates, 112 East 19 Street, New York. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


To know these men 
is a liberal education 


The ten great educators of 


all time 
ARISTOTLE 
Born B. C. 384. The Greek philosopher 
in Athens, who wrote on logic, rhetoric, 
natural science, ethics and politics. The 


greatest of his work appears in Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


GALEN 


Living in the second century, A. D., he 
was the first physician who felt the pulse 
of his patients. Some of his remedies are 
used to this day. Several of his writings, 
with explanatory notes, are in the Five- 


Foot Shelf 
DA VINCI 


Born 1452. he Italian artist whose fa- 
mous painting of ‘‘The Last Supper” is 
knewn throughout the world, € was 
alse an engineer, and his sculpture is of 
the highest excellence. Interesting de- 
tails of his life and work are in the Five- 


Foot Shelf. 
SHAKESPEARE 


A 
This sixteenth century literary figure 
needs no introduction. Besides many of 
his immortal plays and poems, you will 
ped interesting commentaries on the 
great poet by many autherities in th 
Five-Foot Shelf. f As 


MILTON 


The seventeenth century poet, whe was 
Cremwell’s secretary, a champion of a 
free press and of religious liberty, and the 
writer of “Paradise Lost,’’ as well as 
many masterpieces of noble verse. His 
finest writings have been selected for4% 
yeu by Dr. Eliot. 


BACON 


Lord Chancellor, philosopher, master of 
worldly wisdom. He presented to the 
world, in the Elizabethan Era, a judg- 
ment of phenomena which was com- 
pletely scientific in our own modern 
3 sense of that word. Read about him in 
the Five-Foot Shelf. 


LOCKE 


The philosopher—born 1632, was one 
who, like Dr. Eliot himself, sought, in a 
contentious age, to apply to all the prob- 
lems of life a clear light of reason. His 
classic “Essay on Human Understand- 
ing” is included in the Five-Foot Shelf. 


NEWTON 


Born 1642, Newton formulated the laws 
of motion under gravity, separated the 
colors in light by means of the prism, and 
made other far-reaching contributions to 
science. He tells about his discoveries 
in the Five-Foot Shelf. 


KANT 


Born in East Prussia, 1724. He ana- 
lyzed with abstruse insight the mysteries 
of mental perception. His work is made 
clear to you by Emerson and others in 
the Five-Foot Shelf. 


EMERSON 


Born in 1803. For seventy years he was 
the apostle of liberalism in religion, 
philosophy and statesmanship. He lec- 
tured, preached, wrote, always pro- 
foundly yet always with a popular ap- 

1. Many poems, essays and some of 
is finest public utterances are available 
to you in the Five-Foot Shelf. 


Harvard Classics) and containing the plan of reading recommended 
by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. Also, please advise how I may secure 
the books by small monthly payments, 


How YOU can know them is 
told in the most famous Free 
Booklet in the world. Your 
copy is waiting for you to mail 
the coupon below. 


IFTEEN years ago Dr. Eliot 

of Harvard undertook to 
gather into one handy library the 
greatest thinkers of history. 


His choice has been accepted as 
supremely authoritative, since Dr. 
Eliot is himself America’s greatest 
scholar. In those fifteen years, has 
he changed his mind? No. 


Recently Dr. Eliot was asked to name the world’s ten 
greatest educators. His list, shown opposite, was sensa- 
tional. But every one of the men he named is repre- 
sented in 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Read the column on the left. Says a famous authority: 
“To know these, humanity’s aristocracy, is a liberal 
education.” 


— 


You, too, can know these men. By coming into con- 
tact with their brilliant, fascinating minds, you can gain 
the knowledge of life, the cultivated viewpoint, that are 
the tools of success in modern life. 


The free book tells all about it—how Dr. Eliot, from his 
lifetime of reading, study and teaching, chose the 418 
great masterpieces that contain what he calls “the essen- 
tials of a liberal education,” and how he has so arranged 
these “Harvard Classics” that even 15 minutes a day 
are enough. 


“For me,” wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, 


“your free book meant a big step forward and it showed 
me besides the way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 


You are cordially invited to have a copy of this useful 
and entertaining book. It is free, will be sent by mail, 
and involves no obligation of any kind. Merely tear off 
the coupon and mail it today. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the guide book to the most famous books 
in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 


Mr. 
Every ambitious, clear-thinking man and Name itr | wibloe ais G4 p uibalareth’njeaacn) oi 6 einisin M's ikl nnlG/e ts nian etre aC 
woman should at least know something Miss 3722 HCR-L 
about this epoch-making library. Mail the AGGreSS..crccrevencene Meee ica Maa te a ta bs Ogun s gate couse cavaege 


coupon for the interesting FREE book 


now The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free to children 


